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Frank Lowden, the Farmet’s Friend 


BY CLARENCE DARROW 


The noted liberal views his friend who sits on the other side of the political fence. 
It is one of the anomalies of politics that forces which gave rise to Bryan, Peffer, 
and Sockless Jerry Simpson should now be crystallized for the well-dressed, 
conservative ex-Governor of Illinois. 


n the National Republican Conven- 
| tion of 1920 Frank Lowden had 

the presidential nomination almost 
within his grasp. Then something hap- 
pened. It was discovered that overzeal- 
ous friends had used money to secure 
some members of the delegation from 
Missouri. No one who ever knew Low- 
den had the remotest suspicion that he 
had any knowledge of this financial 
deal with the mercenary Missouri poli- 
ticians. 

Still, Frank Lowden was rich, and 
the bulk of his estate came from the 
Pullman Company. Those who con- 
trolled the convention decided that it 
would never do to nominate such a rich 
candidate after this unfortunate epi- 
sode. Of course only the insiders know 
whether the powers in control were hor- 
rified by the thought of this transaction 
or whether they seized on this as an ex- 
cuse to beat a man that they feared they 
could not control. Upon this subject 
outsiders have only rumors for the basis 
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of an opinion. The convention was pre- 
sumed to be in the hands of Boies Pen- 
rose, of Pennsylvania. On account of 
precarious health, Mr. Penrose was 
obliged to manipulate the convention 
over the long-distance telephone from 
Philadelphia. Regardless of who was 
boss, or what the real reason might 
have been, it was decided that the party 
of Lincoln must have a candidate above 
suspicion, so Lowden, of Illinois, was 
thrown into the discard and Harding, 
of Ohio, was nominated and elected in 
his stead. 

Eight years have gone by since that 
memorable and history-making event, 
and Frank Lowden is a candidate once 
more. The country is now fully con- 
vinced, as was Illinois at the time, that 
whether Lowden would make a good 
President or not, his life and public rec- 
ord have placed him far above the sus- 
picion of corruption. It is not likely 
that any one, however ambitious, will 
court defeat even by whispering this 
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story at the next convention, and it is 
equally certain that if Lowden receives 
the nomination, no political enemy will 
dare to raise the issue that probably 
caused his defeat in 1920. 

I am not a political disciple of Mr. 
Lowden or his party. Even were he 
nominated, his name will not appear on 
the ticket that I generally vote, or that 
I shall probably vote this autumn. Still, 
I have known Mr. Lowden for many 
years. I have always liked his — 
ity, admired his work, and had a strong 
affection for the human side of the 
man. I was sorry for the untoward 
event that deprived him of the nomina- 
tion ‘n 1920, and am glad that the 
country now knows him so well that 
the reason or excuse which once cost 
him the presidency will cut no figure 
in the Republican Convention or the 
coming campaign. 

Frank Lowden is strong and vigor- 
ous in body and mind, and in all human 
probability is better equipped for the 
duties of President than ever before. He 
was born on the farm of his father, a 
pioneer settler of Minnesota. He gradu- 
ated at the Iowa State University and 
studied law in Chicago. Soon after his 
admission to the bar he opened an of- 
fice, and for more than forty years he 
has been one of the most prominent 
and successful lawyers in the great city 
of the Middle West. As a student Mr. 
Lowden gained distinction both in the 
Iowa State University and in the Union 
College of Law. Since his college days 
he has always been a wide reader and 
has a well-stored and cultivated mind. 
Unlike most men, he did not consider 
himself educated when he left college, 
but has steadily cultivated and im- 
proved his mind by study, travel, and 
association with his fellow men. 

Lawyers take naturally to politics, 
and Mr. Lowden is no exception to the 
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rule. For at least thirty years he has been 
prominent in the political life of his 
State and nation. He has been a mem- 
ber of Congress for two terms, Goy- 
ernor of Illinois, and is said to have de- 
clined a cabinet portfolio. 

In spite of the fact that Mr. Lowden 
has always had a wide acquaintance and 
strong political backing, he made an ex- 
cellent business governor. Instead of 
building up a political machine, he 
turned his whole attention to the affairs 
of the State. He appointed only capable 
and honest men to manage the business 
of the peeple of Illinois. The adminis- 
tration was carried on with econom 
and business efficiency. Under his in- 
cumbency useless boards were abol- 
ished and political agencies consoli- 
dated. Every one familiar with his work 
as governor concedes that his adminis- 
tration of public affairs was one of the 
wisest and most economical that IIlinois 
has ever known. Perhaps in this regard 
it could be called the best. 

One may differ with Mr. Lowden’s 
political views, and disagree with him 
in the broad policies of statecraft. In 
these matters we all have views and 
convictions. Still, Mr. Lowden’s admin- 
istration of the office of Governor of 
Illinois makes it certain that if elected 
President of the United States he would 
call to his aid only men of honesty and 
capacity, and that the nation would 
have as wise and efficient business ad- 
ministration as it has ever known. He is 
not simply a business man but he has a 
vivid imagination and a wide vision, 
and would not confine his service to 
merely paring appropriations and hag- 
gling over small disbursements, but 
would consider the needs of the govern- 
ment in the present and the future, and 
carefully and efficiently provide for 
those needs. 

Many considerations conduce to hu- 
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man action, and personal ambition is 
not one of the least of these. Mr. Low- 
den’s age and his past record are both 
sufficient to make it certain that if he 
were elected President he would feel 
that the only political ambition left to 
him would be to administer the affairs 
of government with all the wisdom and 
ability that he could command. 

It is not, however, as a political fig- 
ure, or a candidate, that I am interested 
in Mr. Lowden. I am quite certain that 
what I have written on this subject is 
true, but, much as I believe in an in- 
telligent and efficient administration, 
to me political policies are of supreme 
importance. Mr. Lowden, the candidate 
for President on the Republican ticket, 
gives me no emotion, but Mr. Lowden 
the man is full of human interest and 
concern. 

I have long known him at the bar, 
and in his goings and comings during 
the last forty years; I have watched his 
political aspirations and achievements 
with interest and gratification; but this 
is personal. What I say of myself can 
no doubt be said of many thousands 
who know him as I have known him. 
When he was the governor of the State 
he always found most of the Republi- 
can members of the legislature ready to 
help him in his administration. The 
Democrats were equally his friends. He 
has a rare personality, a winning smile, 
a big heart, a generous mind, and a loy- 
alty that wins all who surround him. 
He has a fine gift for team-work. He is 
not simply a hand-shaker, but he is a 
well-wisher to the world in general. 

Most of us, in the sordid affairs of 
life, have learned to see through a smile, 
to take a “jolly” for what it is worth, 
to lay little stress upon the shake of the 
hand; but Frank Lowden convinces 
every one that all these manifestations 
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are more than skin-deep, that they come 
from the heart of a broad, tolerant, and 
kindly man. Even if he does not mean 
it, you feel that he is genuine and sin- 
cere, and if one meets him in the morn- 
ing he feels better and happier through 
the day. 

As the governor of a great State Mr. 
Lowden did his duty as he saw it. He 
did not give the citizens a political ad- 
ministration. He did not want a sec- 
ond term. He appointed no one to 
office for the purpose of aiding in a 
future campaign. He pardoned no one 
from prison to help a machine. Still he 
was not afraid to use the pardoning 
power where it should be used. I re- 
member one case where he saved the 
life of a negro boy who had no friends, 
simply because he thought that the boy 
never had a chance to make his way in 
life. In another case a girl who was in- 
dicted for perjury, in giving false testi- 
mony to save her employer, came to my 
attention. This girl’s lawyer was at his 
wit’s end to know what to do; so, be- 
fore trial, he took her to the governor 
and asked for a pardon. She told her 
story, and as he listened, tears rolled 
down his cheeks. The governor refused 
the request, but took the lawyer aside 
and informed him that he would not 
grant a pardon in advance. He told him 
to go back and try the case, and, what- 
ever the result, not to let his client get 
into jail until he could be reached by 
telephone, when a pardon would be 
forthcoming. A weaker man than 
Frank Lowden would have thought of 
the political effect. He was so strong 
that he did not need to give weight to 
any such consideration. Still, these acts, 
and many other instances, show that 
Frank Lowden has a heart. There are 
men who belittle and sneer at the hu- 
man emotions, and rely only on what 
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they are pleased to call their reason; 
but every student of life and men 
knows that the emotions are more vital 
to conduct than the intellect, and that 
the man without a heart is dead. 

As a campaigner Mr. Lowden has 
few equals. He is a scholar, and has 
spent much of his life in court. Like- 
wise, he has had a long experience on 
the stump. He is an easy and fluent 
speaker, has a fine personality, and is a 
good mixer. He has every quality need- 
ful for getting votes. In political consid- 
erations his strength as a candidate 
should not be overlooked. 

At this time Mr. Lowden’s main 
strength seems to be with the farmers, 
especially of the Middle West. This has 
a tendency to unite the East on some 
one else. It is seldom that the granger 
States grow rebellious. This year there 
is a distinct rumbling across the prairies 
and plains that make up the Middle 
West. This unrest has been known to 
crystallize for Bryan, Peffer, Jerry 
Simpson, and many others who de- 
claimed loudly against Wall Street and 
the money-power. In the past it has lent 
its ear to vigorous attacks upon the gold 
standard, the trusts, the railroads, and 
all forms of concentrated wealth. It is 
one of the anomalies of politics that 
these forces should now be massed for 
Lowden. No one would mistake him 
for one of the old-time granger leaders. 
He does not resemble them even in the 
dark. He is well dressed, uses good Eng- 
lish, is accustomed to what is called 
“good society,” and has been for a long 
time a stranger to the pioneer environ- 
ment in which his father lived. Mr. 
Lowden was successful as a lawyer; he 
made money in his profession. He mar- 
ried a daughter of George M. Pullman, 
the founder of the Pullman Company, 
and is now a man of wealth. Many years 
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ago he bought a large tract of fertile 
land in the beautiful Rock River valley 
of northern Illinois. It is true that on 
this farm he raises blooded stock and 
grain and hay. In this delightful place 
he has a fine home and barns, and silos 
and many kine. I never saw the debit- 
and-credit balance of his farm, so I can- 
not say whether his land is a profitable 
venture or not. I would guess that, in- 
stead of agriculture supporting him and 
his family, his income keeps the farm. 
A story is told of Horace Greeley, the 
great agriculturist who owned the New 
York Tribune and likewise had a farm 
in Connecticut. His paper featured mat- 
ters of interest to the granger. He used 
his farm to furnish material for the agri- 
cultural department of The Tribune. 
Some one asked Greeley if his farm 
would keep a family. He answered: 
“Yes, it will keep a family, but it won’t 
keep mine.” I presume that Mr. Low- 
den is about the same kind of farmer 
that Horace Greeley was. He likes the 
country and the beautiful estate, but 
probably does not plough the fields or 
milk the cows or get his living from the 
farm. His estate is one that any man 
might feel proud and pleased to own, 
but it is far removed from the farms and 
conditions where the grangers raise the 
corn and hogs and grumble about things 
that they really do not understand. This 
year the farmers are following Lowden; 
they do not seem to worry about his 
culture or his wealth. Their political 
efforts came to naught when they fol- 
lowed the dreary pilgrimages of Bryan 
across the prairies and the desert. They 
listened to his voice and applauded his 
arraignment of Wall Street and the 
Trusts, but the East rose up and smote 
this unorganized army hip and thigh. 
Mr. Lowden will not wage the same 
campaign that made Bryan famous at 
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every crossroads and water-tank on the 
far-off plains. He is not a Bryan, and 
has little in common with the orator 
who told of the farmers’ woes. He does 
know something of the farmers’ needs 
and how small a share of the combined 
product of America he is able to invest 
in his tottering banks. Corn and wheat 
and hogs are not all the harvest of the 
broad prairies. The farmers garner in a 
large percentage of the Republican 
votes, and their backing is worth a great 
deal to any candidate on Election Day, 
and is worth much more on convention 
day. If Mr. Lowden, by the farmers’ 
aid, succeeds in harvesting the farmers’ 
delegates, and, through them, the nomi- 
nation, I will wager that the Eastern 
States will not turn and rend him as 
they did the ubiquitous Bryan when the 
grangers were wont to follow his tat- 
tered banner through heat and dust. 

I have always known that the farmer 
had a just cause for complaint. He has 
worked hard, but has never received his 
fair share of the common harvest. I have 
always sympathized with his cause, but 
could never find myself agreeing with 
the remedies proposed. Will the granger 
fare better at last? 

Mr. Lowden has taken the pains to 
learn something of the farmers’ prob- 
lem. That the farmers have a just cause 
is plain from what he says. Mr. Lowden 
tells us that 30 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the United States are farmers, 
and yet in 1921 they received only 10 
per cent of the national income, and 
that this income has now probably 
shrunk to 714 per cent; and still the 
great body of consumers are now paying 
as much, or more than they should, for 
the product of the farm. Mr. Lowden 
further tells us that a corn-crop of less 
than two and one-half million bushels 
in 1924 brought more money than a 
three-million-bushel crop in 1925. 
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The Southern farmers who raise cot- 
ton fare no better. It seems that the less 
the farmer produces the more he gets 
for his crop and the less it costs him for 
his work. Mr. Lowden wisely says that 
“cotton and corn are sick kings.” Still 
it is one thing to diagnose a disease and 
quite another to find a remedy. Mr. 
Lowden tells us that the 30 per cent of 
farmers produce half the exports of the 
United States. He has put the farmers’ 
contribution too low. It would seem to 
me that what the farmer needs is better 
world markets, and a reduction in the 
absurd tariff tax that he is obliged to 
pay on what he buys; but we have no 
hint of such a remedy from Mr. Low- 
den. Likewise, he could well have at- 
tacked the unconscionable railroad rates 
which are fixed to pay dividends on 
watered stock and bonds piled on 
bonds. In place of these plain and obvi- 
ous remedies, he talks of | impossible co- 
operative marketing, and the McNeery- 
Haugen bill. True, he gives only half- 
hearted support to this vicious and fool- 
ish bill, but still he thinks the idea good, 
or, at least, not bad. Here Mr. Lowden 
joins issue with the official action of his 
party, which urged and approved the 
veto of the act. 

It looks as if the farmers of the West 
are solidly for this vetoed law. In effect 
they seem to approve of government aid 
to farmers. Of course, if the grangers 
are to receive direct dole from the public 
treasury, there is no reason why lawyers 
and doctors and all other useful citizens 
should not be placed on the same chari- 
ty list. 

Mr. Lowden has the ability and the 
political sagacity to make a strong cam- 
paign against all comers. Whether he 
has chosen wisely to tie himself to the 
farmer and half-way approve a remedy 
that would seem to lead to destruction 
remains for the future to demonstrate. 
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Seldom, if ever, are political questions 
decided upon sound principles or by 
sane reasoning, and doubtless the farm- 
ers and the people can be more easily 
led along a winding path than taken 
straight to the goal. However, it is not 
probable that any other candidate will 
advocate any more direct and obvious 
measures to give some meed of justice 
to the farmer. 

Mr. Lowden is a believer in a high 
protective tariff; evidently the higher 
the better. The country has gone a long 
way on this attractive road; how much 
farther can it travel before it brings uni- 
versal chaos and hara-kiri? Every in- 
dustry and calling is always demand- 
ing help. What is government for save 
to contribute to the individual? At the 
best, this way of getting rich is like lift- 
ing yourself over the fence by your boot- 
straps; one pushes down while he pulls 
up. When all get their bit from the fa- 
vorite trough, then no good can come to 
any. If the benefit is ever made equal 
to all, it can be better brought about by 
the old methods of China—building a 
wall around the nation and permitting 
no trade with the outside world. 

Of course I am no political prophet; I 
cannot possibly tell whether the course 
Mr. Lowden takes on this important 
question is politically wise or not. In 
this matter at least I am old-fashioned; 
I still believe in freedom of trade. I re- 
fuse to adopt the modern idea that trade 
is robbery; I believe that commerce 
means mutual help; I know that when 
the favored interests go the limit, they 
will fight each other for an advantage 
or they will combine for general plun- 
der. I remember a debate years ago in 
the United States Senate over some tar- 
iff schedule. An able and witty mem- 
ber from North Carolina, Senator 
Vance, in referring to the question, said 
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that the tariff bill reminded him of the 
remarks of a member of the legislature 
of his State while debating the question 
of what sort of fish should be used to 
stock the streams. The member advo- 
cated a certain kind because they began 
by driving out every other fish and 
ended by eating each other. We may 
be a long way from the end but we are 
headed in that direction. 

Mr. Lowden’s personality, integrity, 
and ability are beyond question, but his 
political views are conventional and 
thoroughly in line with things as they 
are. While he doubtless has a real sym- 
pathy with the farmer who for the most 
part has lived a life of privation and toil 
for a skimpy reward, still Wall Street 
should worry about Mr. Lowden. He 
was not born with a golden spoon in his 
mouth; but good health, good ability, 
a wholesome and kindly nature, com- 
bined with the prime factor in the life 
of men and nation’s good luck, have 
all conspired to make his road easy and 
his ways sane and safe—at least safe. 
He thinks and talks of the farmer and 
the under-dog, but the habits and ways 
of seventy years are seldom changed. 
He will never die outside the breast- 
works. To those who meet him on the 
path, to the friends he knows, to the 
wayfarers who journey with him, 
whether rich or poor, he will always be 
considerate, helpful, and kind. His fine 
emotions will never be given to making 
new paths, to exploring the trackless 
wastes of human endeavor and human 
fears and hopes and pains. He will blaze 
no trails. Neither politically nor person- 
ally will he seek the stony roads, the 
tangled jungles, and the desert fast- 
nesses. He will roll leisurely along 
smooth highways in Pullman cars. Still, 
behind him he will leave men, women, 


and children who have been gladdened 

















Frank O. Lowden. 
From a photograph by Harris & Ewing. 
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by sincere hand-shakes, a friendly smile, 
and a kind word. These qualities have 
their value in the ae reactions 
which we call life. Mr. Lowden is not 
a John Brown, an Oliver Cromwell, or 
a Martin Luther. He is a Gladstone, or 
a Disraeli, who counts the costs, and 
will never wander far to explore new 
fields of political life, or meet in deadly 
conflict the strongly intrenched cham- 
pions of ease and convention. 

One makes a mistake if he thinks 
that Mr. Lowden’s marriage opened his 
road to wealth and power. His ambi- 
tion, force, vigor, and personality 
brought him success. His marriage, of 
course, brought him great wealth, but it 
brought him much more. Mrs. Lowden 
inherited millions, but Mrs. Lowden is 
much more than an heiress. She is a 
woman of tact, of culture, and refine- 
ment, and, what is more important, she 
has broad sympathies, and in unosten- 
tatious ways she has devoted a large 


part of her life and wealth to helping 
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the unfortunate and those in need. If 
Mr. Lowden should be elected Presi- 
dent of the United States, the White 
House would be in the keeping of a 
graceful, tactful woman of fine intelli- 
gence and sympathy. Few women have 
ever been better qualified for this place 
than Mrs. Lowden. 

If Mr. Lowden wins, he will not be a 
Jefferson, a Jackson, or a Cleveland. 
The newspapers will not criticise him. 
The public will not abuse him; he will 
not create a stir. His administration will 
be quiet, dignified, intelligent, and 
businesslike. No scandal will attach to 
him or the men he calls around to aid 
him in his task. He will not seek for- 
eign conquest. He will not embroil his 
country in war. He will try his best to 
help the United States live at peace at 
home and abroad. This, too, has its val- 
ues, especially in a world that is sick, 
nigh unto death, with carnage, hatred, 
fear, and universal distrust. 


In the next number will appear Everett Colby’s portrait of Charles Evans Hughes. Although Mr. Hughes 
declares he is not a candidate, he is one of our most important figures in world politics. 
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Senex 
By Henry vAN Dyke 


Lag, I hobble cheerful on: 
Old, my armor has no rust: 
Death can’t take what Life has won: 
God alone I fear—and trust. 
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The Woman-Hater 


BY CONRAD AIKEN 


T was half past ten on a night in 
May, and the three medical stu- 
dents had just been through their 

notes in histology for the third time. 
The windows were open, and a sound 
of dripping could be heard on the stone 
window-ledge; the desultory drip, 
gradually slowing, that succeeds a 
spring shower. One of the men lay face 
own on a couch, his face pillowed side- 
ways on his bare arms. His eyes were 
shut. The other two sat in fumed-oak 
Morris chairs, with their legs stretched 
out before them, and smoked cigarettes. 
Empty glasses stood on the floor beside 
them. They had taken off their coats. 

“Well, what do you say, Bill? How 
about it?” 

“I guess it’s stopped raining.” 

“Sure, it ain’t gonna rine no more. 
.. +» Let’s go.” 

Bill, retying his loosened necktie, got 
up and went to the window. He rested 
his freckled hands on the sill and leaned 
out. 

“Yes—it’s stopped, all right. And 
the stars are coming out. . . .” He 
turned around, looked down at the man 
on the couch, and idly dislodged a cush- 
ion from the couch-arm, so that it fell 
on the sleeper’s face. “And, by God! I 
couldn’t learn another symptom if I was 
paid a million dollars for it. Wake up, 
Pete.” 

Pete lay unmoving. “Leave me 
alone,” he murmured. 

“Oh, come on, Pete. It'll do you 


good. You need a little excitement to 
get the adrenals working.” 

“No,” said Pete. And then with vio- 
lence: “NO!” 

“What time did you tell her we'd 
meet her, Dil?” 

Dil got up and stretched, eyeing his 
reflection in the mirror over the mantel- 
coe He smoothed his sleek hair with 

is hands, with something of an air of 
vanity. He was dark and handsome. 

“I said we'd be at the stage-door at 
twenty of eleven. . . . What do you 
say about another little drink? . . . Say, 
Pete, what’s the matter with you, any- 
way? Why don’t you come and meet 
her? She’s a ak. She’s a creamer. 
She isn’t any ordinary chorus-girl, you 
know.” 

“Women don’t interest me,” said 
Pete. 

“There he goes again,” said Bill. 
“‘What’s the use?” 

“You're both of you damn fools,” 
said Pete. “Just spending your money 
for nothing. What does she care about 
you? All she wants is food and some- 
body to dance with. She just uses you to 
kill time. She’s probably got a couple 
of husbands in New York.” 

“You're crazy,” said Dil mildly. 

He went into a bedroom, and came 
back with his coat. 

“Come on,” he said. 

“All right,” said Bill. “Wait till I 
get my coat. Sure you won’t come, 
Pete?” 
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“No, I’m going to bed. And for the 
love of Pete don’t be so damned noisy 
when you come back. Last night I 
thought somebody was being murder- 
ed.” 

The two men put on their hats, with- 
out comment, and went out. Dil carried 
a malacca stick with a silver band 
around it. They went down the stairs 
in silence, and emerging into the spring 
night turned to the left. 

“It’s funny about Pete,” said Dil. “I 
wonder what’s the matter with him.” 

Bill ruminated. 

“He was always that way,” he said. 
“That was the way he was all through 
college.” 

“Didn’t he ever have a girl?” 

“Never a girl. Never would go to a 
dance or anything. You know, it isn’t 
that he’s shy, or anything like that. He 
came into my room once, by accident, 
when I was giving a tea. And he got 
along perfectly all ri ht. In fact, my sis- 
ter was crazy about him. She tried like 
the devil to get hold of him again. Even 
called him up on the phone to ask him 
to dinner. I was there when he an- 
swered it. And he just kind of drawled 
back at her, kidding her along. He just 
kept saying, “No, I guess not, thanks,’ 
till she got tired. Gee! she was mad. He 
didn’t bother to give any excuse. Just 
refused pointblank.” 

“Maybe he just needs to be waked 
up.” 

“Maybe he does. . . .” 

They turned to the left again, enter- 
ing a main thoroughfare, which was 
crowded and brightly lighted. They 
passed a lunch-room, and then the por- 
tals of a stone church. A lot of sodden 
confetti was scattered on the wet side- 
walk. 

“He’s right about one thing,” said 
Dil. “This business costs a lot of money. 
I'm getting kind of low.” 





“By gosh, that’s true.” 

“But then, it’s worth it.” 

“Sure. There was a picture of her in 
the Theatre Magazine fe week. It said 
she was considered the most beautiful 
woman on the musical-comedy stage.” 

“Everybody runs after her. | wonder 
why it is she’s taken such a fancy to us. 
I guess maybe she meets so few men 
who are decent to her. You know how 
it is.” 

“Well, she seems to like us, all right. 
Anyway, she likes you.” 

“T’m not so sure about that. But she’s 
pretty keen on you, Bill. I could tell 
it last night by the way she looked at 
you.” 

“Oh, go on.” 

“When she was dancing with you. 
I had an idea I'd better go home and 
leave you alone together. But then I 
thought you might be embarrassed.” 

Bill gave a flattered and uneasy little 
laugh. 

“That’s just the way I felt about 
you,” he said. “I guess maybe she’s 
pretty fond of us both, really. It must be 
a kind of a relief to a woman like that to 
feel sure that a man isn’t all the time 
trying to take advantage of her. She 
feels safe with us. She knows we aren’t 
going to try to make love to her. She 
feels safe with us.” 

Dil hung his stick over the crook of 
his arm. 

“You don’t suppose she gets bored 
with us, do you?”’ he said. “I was won- 
dering last night whether she just 
thought of us as kids. It was when she 
was talking about that week-end party 
she went to at the painter’s on Long 
Island. It sounded pretty gay—almost 
fast.” 

Bill pondered. The lights of the thea- 
tre-canopy were just ahead of them. 
The people were beginning to come out, 
and the fine of cars was forming. 
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“Why should she?” he said. “After 
all, we’re as old as she is. And we aren’t 
either of us fools. . . . Of course a girl 
like Mae is bound to run into some 
parties. She has to be a good sport. But 
that doesn’t prove anything against her. 
And you’ve only got to look at Mae to 
see that she’s nice. And the way she’s 
all the time telegraphing and telephon- 
ing to her mother.” 

Dil sighed. 

“Absolutely,” he said. “Right turn.” 

They greeted the doorman at the 
stage-door with the dignified knowing- 
ness of men of the world, and informed 
him that Miss Melville was expecting 
them. Dil tapped the ferrule of his 
stick against the door-jamb. They wait- 
ed in silence, and other men were wait- 
ing also, with their coat-collars turned 
> They looked like conspirators. Two 
chorus-girls came out, two men stepped 
rma quickly and bowed, taxis came 
and went. | 

“She’s coming now,” said Ollie, the 
doorman. 

“Hello, boys!” she cried. “I didn’t 
see you out in front to-night.” 

“No, we had to sweat for an exam,” 
said Bill. 

She stood on the step, drawing the 
fur collar against her lovely chin. She 
smiled amiably at each of them in turn, 
and they smiled back at her. 

“You look fine,” said Dil. 

“Don’t waste time flattering me,” 
she said, “let’s get a taxi.” 

They got a taxi and piled into it and 
drove to the Shawmut. The hotel lobby 
was crowded, and so was the grill-room, 
but they found a booth. The band was 
playing a fox-trot and people were danc- 
ing in the railed-off centre of the floor. 
A lot of the tables had toy balloons 
tethered to them, and some of the cou- 
ples carried balloons with them as they 
danced. 


THE WOMAN-HATER 


“Same old crowd,” said Mae. 
“There’s grandpa and his cutie. He’s 
got a new pair of spats.” 

“Would you like a little fox-trot?” 
said Dil. 

“I don’t mind a little one. Let’s go.” 

Bill ordered the supper while they 
danced. Dil was talking to Mae, and she 
seemed to be listening with great amuse- 
ment. They took a few turns and came 
back. 

“T’ve been telling Mae about Pete,” 
said Bill. 

“He sounds too fascinating,” said 
Mae. ““Tell me some more about him. 
Does he live with you?” 

“Sure, he lives with us,” said Dil. 
“Regular old crab. Got the best head in 
the class.” 

“‘He’s a real woman-hater. Won’t 
have a thing to do with them. My sister 
tried to get him to come to a dinner- 
=~ once, and he turned her down 

at.” 

“What does he say about women?” 
said Mae. She leaned forward on her el- 
bows. Her eyes were very bright. Then 
she took out a little mirror and began 
titivating her eyelashes and nose with a 
tiny finger-tip. She smoothed the pow- 
der round her nostrils. 

“Oh, he just says ‘women don’t in- 
terest me.’ ” 

“Well, I’d like a drink,” said Mae. 

“I’ve got a flask,” said Dil, “and 
there’s some White Rock coming.” 

“Is my nose all right?” 

She snapped shut the lid of the little 
box and looked brightly from one to 
the other. Then she opened it again 
and, tilting her head forward, surveyed 
the top of her head to make sure that 
her hair was not disarrayed. She patted 
a golden wave-or two lightly with the 
palm of her hand. 

“Perfect,” said Bill. 

“Absolutely perfect,” said Dil. 
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THE WOMAN-HATER 


The music stopped, the couples drift- 
ed back to their booths with trailing 
and bobbing balloons, and in the dis- 
tressing silence the waiter opened the 
White Rock. As soon as he had gone 
away Dil took out his flask and poured 
from it into the three glasses. The sax- 
ophone began again. Mae subtly swayed 
her shoulders, narrowing her eyes a 
little. 

“Mm—what I mean!”’ she said, lift- 
ing her on 

“Well, here’s to poor old Pete,” said 
Dil. 

“Oh, yes, tell me some more about 
Pete. Is he good-looking ?” 

“He’s red-haired and blue-eyed,” 
said Bill. “Red curly hair. He’s not 
what you’d call handsome exactly—do 
you think so, Dil?—but he’s awfully 
nice-looking. He’s terribly innocent.” 

“This is a nice drink,” said Mae. “I 
needed it badly. Gosh, it was hot in that 
dressing-room! I thought I would die. I 
thought I would faint or sag, oI 
tell you what, boys, I’m going to d 
early to-night.” 

“Oh, don’t say that. The night’s still 
young.” 

“I’m going to bed at one o’clock on 
the dot. You see if I don’t. Just the 
same, I'd like to do something exciting, 
if | weren’t so tired.” 

“Are you feeling tired? This drink 
will fix you up. We were feeling pretty 
shot ourselves. We've been working 
since three this afternoon. But I’m feel- 
ing a lot better already. All you need 
is a little jazz.” 

“What would you like to do, Mae?” 
asked Dil. “How about riding out to 
the Bell-in-Hand and having a dance? 
Some of the fellows are going to be out 
there.” 

Mae considered, her pretty head on 
one side. She watched the couples dance 
by, watching with a sort of melancholy, 
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bored expression. She rested her chin 
on knitted fingers. 

“I want to do something exciting,” 
she said. ““Gosh, how I hate this sleepy 
town.” 

“Oh, it’s not so bad,” said Bill. 

“Sleepy Hollow,” said Dil. 

“What else does Pete say about wo- 
men, Dil? I bet some girl turned him 
down. That’s the way it usually is.” 

“No, nothing like that. It’s just the 
way he is. He’s a real woman-hater. We 
tried to make him come and meet you, 
but he wouldn’t. He said women didn’t 
interest him.” 

Mae smiled at Dil in a queer sleepy 
sort of way. Her eyes were very blue and 
very deep. 

““He didn’t want to meet me?” she 
said. 

“Tt would have been the same with 
anybody,” Bill said, a little anxiously. 
“He never goes out anywhere. Never 

oes to a show.” 

“What's he doing now?” 

“Now? This minute? Probably gone 
to bed.” 

“Well, let’s go and wake him up.” 

Dil laughed. Bill poured out the rest 
of the White Rock. The glasses were 
empty. 

“By gosh, that would be amusing,” 
said Dil. “I wonder what old Pete 
would do if we came in and woke him.” 

“Throw a fit or something,” said 
Bill. 

“T’d like to meet a real woman-hater. 
I’ve never met one. Does he bite and 
scratch P” 

Dil smoothed his black hair; he was 
very urbane. 

“Oh, no. He’s very polite. But the 
only things that interest him are sur- 
gery and hunting. He went big-game 
hunting in Africa just after he got out 
of college. Shot a pe of lions, and 
nearly got killed by a lioness.” 
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“My, my, just think of that. Where 
was this—in California?” 

They laughed, and drank. 

“No movie stuff,” said Dil. ““Honest- 
to-God Africa. He’s got the gun to 
prove it.” 

“Well, now, isn’t he the little hero,” 
said Mae primly. “Let’s go and wake 
him up and talk to him. I'd like to talk 
to him. We can go there, can’t we?” 

“Sure, we can go there.” 

“That’s a swell idea,” said Bill. “By 
gosh, it’ll be fun to see Pete in a situa- 
tion like that! By gosh, I wonder what 
he’ll do. It wouldn’t surprise me if he 
shot you or jumped out of the window.” 

“No; do you know what I think he’ll 
do? He’ll just take one look at Mae and 
go to sleep again. That’s what he'll do. 
He’ll open one eye like a sick hen and 
then shut it again and tell us to go to 
hell.” 

“What will you bet? I'll bet I can 
make him like me,” said Mae. “T’ll bet 
you a dinner. Give me a cigarette, that’s 
a good boy.” 

“All right, I'll bet you can’t.” 

“Come on, then, let’s go.” 

“Wait till I pay the bill. You go 
ahead and get a taxi.” 

Mae and Bill got up and moved 
through the returning eae, and a 
moment later Dil followed them. They 
walked down the steps from the lobby 
under the lighted glass canopy and got 
into a scarlet taxi. The stars were out. 
Mae sat between them and held their 
arms, and laughed. 

“This is great,” she said. 

“It’s only just round the corner,” 
Bill murmured. “Here it is.” 

“What—already? We could have 
walked.” 

“Well, you'll have walk enough go- 
ing up the stairs.” 

“All right, you'll have to push me.” 

They put their hands against the 


small of her back and pushed her, all 
three of them laughing. Bill took out 
his key and opened the door. The apart- 
ment was dark, and he felt along the 
wall and switched on the light. Every- 
thing was exactly as they had left it— 
the glasses still on the floor, the win- 
dow open, and the cushion just where 
Pete had flung it. A purple galleon was 
embroidered on the cushion, and there 
was a rip at one corner. 

“He’s gone to bed,” said Dil. “Just 
what I said.” 

“Where does he sleep? In here?” 

Mae went to one of the bedroom 
doors, on tiptoe. 

“No, here.” 

“Let me see him. . . . You leave this 
to me!” 

She flung off her cape and went to 
the door. Bill reached his hand in and 
turned on the light. Pete was asleep. 
His head was twisted a little to one side, 
and his left arm lay outside the blanket, 
across his breast. His lips were lightly 
closed, and his face had the soft and re- 
laxed look of one who sleeps deeply. 

“Isn’t he darling!” Mae whispered. 
“Sh-h-h!” 

She removed her slippers and went 
to the bed, where for a moment she 
leaned over the sleeping figure. 

“Hello, Pete!” she said softly. 

Pete didn’t stir. His breath was per- 
fectly even. Mae knelt on the bed, 
stretched herself out beside him, very 
gently, and put her arm across him. She 
leaned her ‘ above his, by degrees al- 
lowing him to feel more and more of 
her weight. Then she inclined her head 
and gave him a kiss. As she with- 
drew her face, smiling deliciously, 
Pete Ysa his eyes. He didn’t move 
—his face didn’t change expression. He 
looked up at the smiling and beautiful 
face that hung over him, very much as 
if he thought he might still be dream- 
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ing. Then he put his arm around her 
shoulders and drew her down to him, 
without saying a word. 

Bill and Dil retreated. Bill sank 
down on the couch, and Dil went to the 
window. They both felt a little hurt. 

“Well, Pl be damned!” said Dil. 

“Can you beat it?” 

“So that’s the end of poor old Pete.” 

Bill went to the door and looked in. 
Mae was sitting on the edge of the bed, 
smiling still, and Pete was staring up 
at her, entranced, as if his visitant were 
a sort of archangel. Neither of them 
said anything. 

“The drinks are on us,” said Bill, 
“any time you're ready. Come on, Mae, 
and let the great man get some clothes 


”» 


on 


Mae jumped up and laughed. 


“So that’s that,” she said. “Put on a 
record, some one, and let’s dance. Don’t 
look so gloomy, Bill! .. .” 

“By gosh, that was too easy.” 

“T like him,” said Mae. “‘He’s a dar- 
ling! Why didn’t you tell me he was 
such a darling?” 

“Oh, yes, he’s a darling, all right,” 
said Dil. 

There was a silence, a little awkward, 
during which Pete got up and shut his 
door. They could hear him moving 
round at a great rate, getting dressed. 
Bill put on a record and wound the 
phonograph. His eyes met Dil’s, and 
they both looked away. They were both 
wishing that it hadn’t happened. Then 
the fox-trot began whining, Bill snap- 
ped his fingers, and Dil took Mae in his 
arms, grinning, and started to dance. 
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Height 


By ANNE SPENCER Morrow 


Wuen I was young I felt so small 
And frightened, for the world was tall. 


And even grasses seemed to me 
A forest of immensity 


Until I learned that I could grow, 
A glance would leave them far below. 


Spanning a tree’s height with my eye, 
Suddenly I soared as high, 


And fixing on a star I grew, 
I pushed my head against the blue! 


Still, like a singing lark, I find 
Rapture to leave the grass behind. 


And sometimes standing in a crowd 


My lips are cool against a cloud. 
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Spring Blizzard in Montana 


BY IRENE H. WILSON 


Ten thousand sheep a-lambing on the range, 
With forty men to aid them:—smilingly 

The sheepman sat his horse and gazed, content, 
Over his fecund flocks. 


The early grass 
Was greening on the miles of sun-swept hills 
And down the red-shale gulches: pasturage 
To round the old ewes’ bags with yellow milk 
And bring the new-dropped “woollies” plumb alive, 
Quirking their tails, a-bunting and a-bucking 
Like unbacked broncos. 


Then the blizzard came, 
Leaping out of the north with Indian howling, 
A wolf for fierceness. Ten long days it sank 
Its fangs into the flank of broken earth; 
And ten long nights it prowled along the ridges, 
While red-eyed, crouching men with bleary lanterns 
Groped among snow-wet wool for shivering humps, 
All legs and ears and tremulous, feeble bleat, 
And bore them to the flaring warmth of fires. 


But sheep can stand small grief at such a time. 
Bands, drifting with the wind, came to the edge 

Of blind cut-banks; close-crowded from behind, 
Fell to a crush of tortured, struggling death. 

A thousand lambs, numbed by their bitter welcome, 
Unwakened, died a-borning. Thousands more, 
Following on wabbly legs the gaunted ewes 

In their vain pawing for deep-buried grass, 

Tugging at empty teats, stumbled exhausted 

Into the footprints of the haggard storm. 


And soon the smooth, inexorable peace 
Of snow more white and soft than their own coats 
Of crinkled velvet, folded over them,— 
Cruel, compassionate, sternly beautiful. 
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Cane River Portraits 


BY WILLIAM SPRATLING 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


A young artist and architect of New Orleans writes of and draws the “free 
mulattoes” of Isle Brevelle and other curious Cane River folk. 


River and spread with green, 

lie in the direction of Natchi- 
toches some three hundred miles above 
New Orleans. The river, taking a short 
cut and changing its course overnight 
at a certain point, left, as a calm di- 
vorcée, the beautiful winding Cane 
River—in reality a lake, smiling and 
placid. That was many years ago. 

Life in this country is little changed. 
The negroes are much the same as be- 
fore that time. The crops of cotton and 
cane and corn are still motivating ideas 
with those farming; and the broad and 
fertile fields, extending for miles, are 
broken only by the lovely green banks 
of Cane River. Many of the old planta- 
tion tracts of five and six thousand acres 
are still intact. The banks of the river 
are overhung in parts with tall sweet- 
gums and cypress, and occasionally 
studded with palmetto or yucca. The 
little old whitewashed negro cabins 
which dot the road or which appear 
half lost along the little streams of the 
back plantations complete the setting. 

On this particular visit, before East- 
er, spring planting had been done and 
people were taking things in a leisurely 
way. They were almost invariably 


happy to sit and be drawn, regarding it 


R” hills, gashed by the great Red 
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as an amusing thing that there wasn’t 
any kodak, only a pencil. 


At breakfast, with Messaline serving 
the big table with her fawnlike and al- 
most animal grace (pink silk stocking 
shaping heac , there was a ready if 
slightly abashed consent for me to draw 
her picture. 

Messaline was the kind that would 
get herself out in all her finery for an 
occasion of this sort, and I had to warn 
her in advance that I wanted her just 
so. Later, talking about her children 
and their various names, she volunteered 
the information that she herself had 
been named by her mother after a 
French lady in Natchitoches. That 
would make it ‘“‘Marceline,” though 
the young thing had her doubts about 
the spelling. 


Messaline was there in the kitchen 
when Dougie sat for her studied por- 
trait. It had been raining, and across 
the stable lot the banks of Cane River 
glistened emerald with wet. Suppressed 
amusement on the part of the chocolate 
Messaline. ““Lawsy, and you wid dat 
mouf full of snuff.” There were further 
sly confidences of this kind made 
under breath, with much chuckling, 
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to Henry, gravely consuming his dish 
of rice and gravy. 

Dougie was proud. She sat silently, 
her upper lip’s protrusion accentuated 
with an extra load of snuff. Further- 
more, she scorned to notice others who 
passed, though she volunteered infor- 
mation later concerning “that low- 
down Joe Prudhomme and the res’ 
them northe’n niggers.” The drawing 
finished, Dougie could not be said to be 
readily appreciative. “Got ole debbil in 
dem eyes.” Another time I heard her 
say to Messaline in the kitchen: ““Why 
reckon he make my mouf so biglike ?” 
—though it was not that she really 
minded. She was, in fact, rather flat- 
tered. Also highly amused. 

The big negress was something of a 
critic and her criticisms were usually 
mimickings. The episode to be put on 
was ordinarily inspired by her neigh- 
bors. There was one slender woman 
Dougie particularly disliked and whom 
she referred to as “dat oman wid de 
washboard front.” It was not two days 
after the sketchmaking that, as we 
passed her house in a pirogue in the eve- 
ning, we heard her giving a lucid ac- 
count of the business of being drawn, or 
rather an extravaganza on the making 
of a portrait. It was somewhat amazing 
and entirely ridiculous, even if it was, 
as a take-off, a little broad. 


Except that he was too splendid 
physically, Henry Tyler should have 
taught school. He was a natural leader 
among the negroes and was the best 
hand on the plantation. He was also a 
good preacher and head of their Ma- 
sonic Lodge. Moreover, there was a fine 
spiritual quality about him. Henry 
loved books. 

As an African type he was undoubt- 
edly pure. He was tall and well built, 
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and when I saw him in the field the 
great muscles of his shoulders were like 
carved ebony. 

Henry had never been to school him- 
self, a yet he had laboriously taught 
his three young sons to read. And that 
was done after the day’s work in the 
field — after ten hours or more of 
ploughing and chopping cotton. All 
four worked. 

While I made the sketch Henry told 
me of his ambition to learn about elec- 
tricity. He was particularly interested in 
that and in mechanics, though a corre- 
spondence-school course in astrology 
had attractions for him, too. At that 
time he was absorbed in a book called 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” which must be 
brought out after the drawing was 
done. There were one or two paragraphs 
a little hard for him. 

It was not pleasant to contemplate 
what the Chicago Belt of Harlem would 
do to a man like this. Certainly that 
purity and kindliness would disappear, 
to be replaced by something less sweet. 


Clément Claiborne was a slave nig- 
ger. He had been in the service of the 
family whose name he bore—the fam- 
ily of the first territorial governor of 
Louisiana. Within his memory many 
things had come to pass. To hear him 
talk was to have conjured up a complete 
and gorgeous background of the old 
life on the plantations. Since then Uncle 
Clément had become famous as a crafts- 
man. He wove the finest baskets in the 
parish. He was also a friend worth hav- 
ing. We would frequently take walks 
together and sometimes we would visit 
Madame Aubert-Rocque. 


Madame Aubert was of the oldest 
generation of what are known there as 
“free mulattoes.” These people, before 
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FIVE STUDIES OF 
CANE RIVER CHARACTERS 


FROM THE SKETCH-BOOK OF 
WILLIAM SPRATLING 











Madame Aubert-Rocque. ( 


Messaline. 











“Dougie.” 


Margaret Wiggins, 


Henry Tyler. 
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the Civil War, were not only prosper- 
ous and independent, but were slave- 
owners as well. Proud and at the same 
time humble — proud with her own 
people and with the negroes, and with 
the white people respectful and charm- 
ingly dignified, Madame Aubert lived 
rather humbly in a small house of mud 
and half-timber which had been built 
in the eighteenth century by some of 
her French forebears. All her life she 
had lived there on the Isle Brevelle. The 
Isle Brevelle section, comprised of only 
afew miles of fertile farm lands, bound- 
ed on one side by Cane River, was origi- 
nally cut off when Red River made its 
détour. It has been exclusively inhabited 
by these French mulattoes since the 
early seventeen hundreds when the 
original settlers came over from Paris. 
One of them, Tomas Metoyer, was 
Madame Aubert-Rocque’s great-grand- 
father. Of that gentleman’s son, Augus- 
tin, I discovered more before the end 
of the visit. 

In front of this bit of provincial 
France an old-fashioned garden, vari- 
ously colorful, lay within the confines 
of a lichen-covered and battered fence 
of split palings. Madame Aubert, throw- 
ing open the blue-green shutters of the 
front of the house, hastened down the 
path to meet us. Clément Claiborne re- 
tired, dusty hat held in black hands, to 
rest under a big cottonwood-tree in the 
yard. 

There was something very pure in 
the atmosphere about this place. Good 
French was spoken here. Within those 
mud and hewn-timber walls the place 
was spotless and shining, the rough 
wall surfaces heavily whitewashed. 
There was an accumulation of small re- 
ligious objects, an old-fashioned crayon 
portrait or two on the wall, a framed 
marriage certificate (chromo), and the 
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three or four “In Memoriam” panels 
occupied the place of honor over the 
bed. It all revealed a quiet simplicity 
and charm of existence freshening to 
senses dulled by modern city life. 

Madame Aubert was pleased and a 
little excited about being drawn. She 
was a patient model and talked along 
at intervals about the old days; about a 
cousin from Chicago who had died re- 
cently and who had been sent all the 
way back to Isle Brevelle to be buried, 
and she told me much about the work 
of the church and the convent school. 
Augustin had given the church. That 
was long, long ago, and since then it 
had burned and been replaced by the 
present meeting-house. When the draw- 
ing was finished I must look at a pic- 
ture of Augustin. There was talk about 
the crops, the taxes, the high water in 
New Orleans. Eight dollars had had to 
be raised for taxes on the little place 
that spring. Madame Aubert had been 
in terrible distress—et pourquoi non? 
One bale of cotton had been hers that 
winter and what was it now worth? 
Practically nothing. Cotton! It would be 
the ruination of the South. We talked 
about her quiltmaking and were suc- 
cessful in causing to be brought forth 
from an old chest a collection such as 
would astonish any antiquary. All the 
patterns classic to past generations were 
there, and while the patterns may have 
been sophisticated, the colors them- 
selves were gay and revealed something 
more primitive and childlike. They 
were mostly of cotton, as were other 
things. Here was this scrupulous room 
—the simple old four-poster tucked in 
with the whitest of sheets and counter- 
pane, and piled at the head with pillows 
in cases slightly worn but immaculately 
ironed. 


She brought forth with naive pride 
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a wisp of an old cotton dress. This, she 
said, was her morning dress. The print 
had been bought in Natchitoches in 
1850 by her mother, and was a simple 
crinoline of scallops. She should have 
been painted in it. 

There seemed some sort of curious 
connection between the lives of these 
people and the soft white material with 
which their existence had been so 
closely interwoven—as though their 
very circumstances had partaken of the 
same quality. What it had done to them 
—this thing that was once the strength 
of the country and was now so power- 
less to bring prosperity! The effect was 
of something a little faded in pattern 
but infinitely vital. Here was Madame 
Aubert-Rocque in person, detached 
from the rush of life and still completely 
concerned with things of the soil which 
we have almost forgotten existed. 

A batten door led into a sort of small 
storeroom, a lean-to addition to the 
original house built of vertical boarding. 
Madame Aubert was apologetic as she 
led me in. The water had come in the 
last time it rained and had stained the 
whitewashed walls. A pane of glass was 
out in the single small window. Leaned 
against the long side of the room was 
the portrait. It was rom nine feet tall 
by six feet wide and the fine old French 
gilt frame was fully three hands wide, 
ornamented in the best manner of the 
period. 

Here was a café-au-lait Augustin Me- 
toyer done in the grand manner. A tall 
man dressed in black, with a Prince Al- 
bert coat, and, back of the figure, in 
voluminous folds, a red plush curtain. 


S- 


CANE RIVER PORTRAITS 


The features were distinctly negroid, 
though suave and well informed. The 
eyes were intelligent. With one hand 
there was a graceful gesture toward a 
toylike church which reposed on green 
velvet grass just back of marble steps 
in one corner of the picture. The thing 
must have been painted just after 1800, 
possibly by one of the early itinerant 
artists of that period—perhaps a friend 
of Audubon’s. There were numerous 
scratches, a bullet-hole, and two large 
rents—as large as a man’s hand—that 
had been inflicted when Banks’s army 
raided that territory in 61. 

Madame Aubert sighed. The priest 
would not have the portrait in the 
church. It had been too badly used. And 
last year all the people of the parish 
were going to contribute to its repara- 
tion, but it had been a bad year and cot- 
ton was so low. Alors! it would have to 
stay with her. But, after all, she would 
not be here much longer. “These young 
people, what they care for these thing? 
All they want is money for automo- 
bile.” 

The whole fabric seemed to be slowly 
disintegrating—before the eyes, as it 
were. The accident of race suicide. Ma- 
dame Aubert, to me, was epic. Like 
something put away by a past genera- 
tion and quietly forgotten. And then, 
lo! the pride and glory of a hundred 
years ago suddenly brought to light and 
made poignant by a portrait like this, to 
be discovered in poverty-stricken sur- 
roundings. Madame Aubert passed a 
frail hand gently across the surface of 
the canvas, removing a heavy streak of 


gray dust. 
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Shall We Govern Ourselves? 


BY ALBERT C. RITCHIE 


Governor of Maryland 


The executive of the Maryland Free State, political precedent-smasher, one of the 
outstanding candidates for the Presidential nomination, discusses certain 
illusions of democracy and enunciates his political faith. 


the average American is sure, it is 

that politically he governs himself. 
It is one of the illusions of democracy 
that, because our government rests on 
the “consent of the governed,” we 
therefore actually do govern ourselves. 
In political theory we do, but in practice 
we don’t. We are developing into the 
most overgoverned and least self-gov- 
erning of peoples; and indifference and 
subservience to the increasing power 
and changing character of “the govern- 
ment” are becoming a political phe- 
nomenon of the first importance. 

Under our system the government is 
not the creator but the creature of our 
social order, and we the people are 
the grantors of all its powers and sanc- 
tions. When, therefore, we talk of self- 
government politically, we are dealing 
mostly with the definition and delim- 
itation of those powers and sanctions. 
As creators of our government we have 
reserved to ourselves a certain inalien- 
able sovereignty that inheres in free- 
men, and certain rights, liberties, and 
limitations defined in the written and 
implied covenants of our constitutions. 
Our cardinal political problem is how 
best to preserve these limitations and ul- 
timate sovereignties and at the same 
time maintain our individual and col- 
lective rights and liberties. 


I: there is any one thing of which 
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The actual problems of government 
in the modern state are, of course, far 
too complicated, and the accumulated 
wisdom of centuries of political think- 
ing and experience is much too impres- 
sive, to justify any one formula as the 
sum total of political wisdom; but, 
whether you guide by the experience of 
history, or the conclusions of political 
thinkers, or by a simple faith in democ- 
racy, you are certainly justified in as- 
serting that no principle of a sound po- 
litical science is better established than 
that centralized government should be 
held to an irreducible minimum and 
self-government be favored to the larg- 
est possible maximum. 

rat pop it is easy to regard every 
period as one of transition or of crisis, 
and we may delude ourselves in think- 
ing that we are in such a period now. 
But there are significant omens, for 
those who care to read the horoscope. 
Perhaps democracy postulates too much 
in assuming that the people care to 
think much about the elemental and 
fundamental aspects of their govern- 
ment; but surely there is need for such 
thinking. We must not forget that po- 
litical democracy is still in the making, 
and is still a relatively young enterprise, 
with a future dependent entirely upon 
the degree of conscious thought and 
effort which is put upon its develop- 
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ment. Most of its problems are unsolved, 
and it is pertinent to ask how their so- 
lution may be affected by some of the 
fundamental changes that are now tak- 
ing place. 

Have conditions so changed that our 
delimitations of power or the principles 
laid down by our Constitution for the 
State and Federal system must now 
change with them? Does democracy 
require that the States be regarded as 
mere arbitrary geographical administra- 
tive areas, capable only of local self- 
government in its more parochial as- 
pects? Must sectional differences, di- 
versities, discords, and needs be made 
to yield to one central source of power? 
Has the doctrine of States’ rights no 
longer any legitimate meaning? Have 
our icodisioeel thom as to local self-gov- 
ernment, the division of powers, and 
the effective sources of social control, 
become obsolete? Have we more gov- 
ernment, more law, more regulation, 
more interference with the processes of 
life and liberty and the government of 
self, than are necessary ? 


II 


The significant political development 
of our era probably is not so much a 
conscious aggrandizement of power in 
the central government as the uncon- 
scious abdication of it in the local units. 
We are “consenting” to an increase of 
centralization which means neither an 
increase of democracy nor political 
progress. The real issue is not one of 
this or the other theory of government; 
of this or that political party; of one 
conception of sovereignty or of the 
other; of forgotten States’ rights or of 
triumphant nationalism; or even of 
democratic or antidemocratic ideals. It 
is the old, old question of whether our 


government shall be of, for, and by the 
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eople in fact as well as in theory, and 
whether, by following the present pro- 

ramme, we are making it more so or 
a. Is a democracy safe in assumin 
that the stronger “the government” the 
stronger the nation? 

Political thinkers from Aristotle 
down have answered that question in 
the negative, and have given adherence 
to the principle that always government 
is best when it governs least. Buckle, 
in his study of the history of civiliza- 
tion, comes to the conclusion that prac- 
tically no credit whatever can be given 
to government, as such, for the prog- 
ress of European civilization. Govern- 
mental measures and activities, he says, 
have always been the result of social 
progress and not the cause of it. 

Generalizing broadly, we may say 
that more governments have failed 
from excess of strength than from weak- 
ness. It is the nature of the state and 
one of those mystic laws of its being to 
seek power. In a democracy, as in a 
monarchy, power breeds power and the 
love of it; and by some law of accretion 
excess feeds on excess until you not only 
have the inevitable issue of whether the 
government is master or servant, but 
eventually it becomes so rigid, mechani- 
cal, top-heavy, and arbitrary, that the 
free ie of the energies, enterprises, 
and liberties of men is checked. 

This, more or less, is the story of all 
government, from the autocracies of the 
Czsars to those of the Lenines and Mus- 
solinis, and from the democracies of 
the Greek city-states to those of twen- 
tieth-century America. 

It is a common phenomenon of his- 
tory, as of life, to hold cheapest those 
things which are most real and hard- 
won. The right to govern ourselves 
seems to us so much a part of the natu- 
ral order, and the idea that we actually 
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practise it is so ingrained, that we forget 
the age-long, bitter fight which men 
waged and are elsewhere still waging 
to establish it. The political story of 
“the common man,” through primitive 
family, tribe, village, hundred, or na- 
tion—with his witenagemotes, ephors, 
tribunes, comitia, bishops, guilds, com- 
munes, and endless devices to preserve 
his right to govern himself, on down 
through the dark periods of universal 
empire to the Wilsonian dream of uni- 
versal democracy, could easily be writ- 
ten in terms of this struggle for those 
rights of self-government which are 
now beginning to ¥ 3 away from us. 

It may be true that history teaches 
us only that it teaches us nothing; but 
surely it is not without significance that 
the periods in which civilization flow- 
ered brightest were precisely those in 
which centralized government was at a 
minimum and self-government flour- 
ished most. We see this, for example, 
in the best days of the Hellenic civili- 
zation, and in the marvellous outburst 
of dynamic energy, enterprise, and cul- 
tural striving that marked the Renais- 
sance—with its self-governing guilds, 
communes, and free cities. And illustra- 
tions from history could be repeated 
from the days of “Merrie England” on 
down. The reason, of course, is that 
these were periods in which the spirit 
of liberty had its freest play. 


Ill 


In these days of low political vitali 
it is rather the fashion to regard all talk 
of liberty as oratorical and poetical and 
beside the point, and its realities and 
potentialities are obscured by a deal of 
false thinking or no thinking at all. But 
for us to belittle the relation of govern- 
ment to personal liberty is to miscon- 
ceive the very nature of democracy, or 
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of our scheme of government. Indeed, 
the question ae we shall govern 
ourselves might well be resolved into 
that of how we can best protect and 
preserve our liberties. 

This was the question uppermost in 
the minds of the founders. What the 
colonies feared most when they cast off 
the yoke of monarchy was the danger 
of leaving any governmental power 
loose and unrestrained and undefined. 
To guard their liberties they applied the 
idea of a separation of powers. They be- 
lieved that men had certain inalienable 
rights, and they enumerated some of 
these as a bill of rights in their State 
and national constitutions. All these 
definitions and limitations, and the 
character of their governmental mech- 
anism, aimed not at unduly strengthen- 
ing the government but at limiting it, 
and so protecting the rights of the in- 
dividual and his natural and civil lib- 
erties. 

On the maintenance of these prin- 
ciples and devices rests our possibility 
to this day of governing ourselves. If 
we are to maintain them, the division 
of powers, the distribution of sovereign- 
ties, the rights of the States, and the 
functions of local government must be 
regarded as realities and zealously re- 
spected; for so far they undoubtedly 
represent the best political mechanism 
that mankind has yet devised for rec- 
onciling the sovereign rights and liber- 
ties of the individual with free and ef- 
fective government. 

If the democratic idea of self-govern- 
ment was not new with America, at 
least we gave it a practical application 
that was new to the world. Even if our 
fathers had not come by the idea 
through their experience in the lands 
from which they came, they would 
have evolved it by virtue of the circum- 
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stances and necessities which confronted 
them in this New World. What they 
did evolve, in our State and Federal 
system, was a new and untried mechan- 
ism by which they believed the demo- 
cratic dream of centuries could be real- 
ized and men could attain self-govern- 
ment if they wished it. 

Our political history begins with a 
bitter struggle to realize this dream. 
Two contending forces fought for mas- 
tery then as they are fighting now: the 
one for centralized, the other for de- 
centralized, political power. While it 
can hardly be said that we have two 
mutually repellent schools of reasoned 
thought on this subject, still, conscious- 
ly and unconsciously, it represents a line 
of actual cleavage: to what extent shall 
“the people” govern or be governed? 
So far as our two great parties to-day 
divide on any issue going to the heart 
of government, it is still on this. One 
strong for the people, and the other 
strong for “the government”; one 
strong for “the king and the powers 
of the air,” the other strong for its sub- 
jects and the powers of the earth. 

The conflict between Hamilton and 
Jefferson sprang from impulses deep in 
the roots of time, and it still continues. 
The followers of the former favored a 
strong central government—almost a 
monarchy—not because they were lack- 
ing in love of country or hatred of tyr- 
anny, but because they mistrusted the 
ability of men to govern themselves 
and feared democracy. As late as 1804 
we find John Adams convinced that 
“democracy will soon waste, exhaust, 
and murder itself, and cannot last 
long.” Even Washington fears the ef- 
fects of “the democratic virus getting 
into the body politic.” Nevertheless it 
was this virus that inoculated the na- 
tion and made possible our prosperity; 
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and it is still the one dynamic force in 
our national life. Our new school of 
insurgent historians has probably over- 
stressed the idea that our great Consti- 
tution was conceived more in the fear 
than in the faith of democracy, and 
was unduly solicitous of the primordial 
rights of property and the rights of the 
upper classes; but, even if this be so, it 
was none the less the spirit of democ- 
racy that created our constitutional sys- 
tem and gave it vitality. It may have 
been born an aristocrat, but it was raised 
a democrat. 

If the democratic principle won out, 
it was only after a fierce struggle; and 
the credit for its victory must go largely 
to Jefferson and his followers. He found 
“the people” of his times, as of ours, 
politically inert and indifferent, and he 
galvanized them into life. Himself an 
aristocrat and man of large property, 
it was his faith in the right and ability 
of “the common man” that shaped the 
course of our political history. The his- 
toric contests of both aes and 
Jackson represented a conflict of fun- 
damentals and turned on precisely the 
same deep issues implicit in our present- 
day problems of more government or 
less, of strong States or weak, of rights 
and liberties maintained or surrendered. 

It is a shallow criticism which as- 
sumes that when we refer to the experi- 
ence of the past or invoke allegiance 
to the principles of Jefferson or of the 
fathers, we are asserting that here are 
to be found formulas of government 
which alone can solve the political prob- 
lems of our present era, in which every- 
thing human except human nature is 
more or less changed. But as stars by 
which to guide, their precepts and prin- 
ciples tried and true are as fixed and 
valid now as they were in days of old. 
The factors in the equation may have 
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changed and multiplied enormously, 
but the principles to be applied to their 
solution have not changed. As Abra- 
ham Lincoln said, they “are the defini- 
tions and axioms of free society .. . 
applicable to all men at all times.” It 
js not a question of intellectual alle- 
giance to abstract principles, but of 
their intelligent application in the light 
of experience to the concrete problems 
of this hour. Shall we apply those of 
the school of Hamilton or of Jefferson? 


IV 


To-day the school of Hamilton is un- 
questionably in the ascendant. Centrali- 
zation of power has proceeded at a pace 
that would have appalled even his most 
ardent followers. Evidences of this are 
patent enough. A mere — of the 
new activities of the central govern- 
ment would fill this magazine; for, in 
addition to the functions contemplated 
by the founders, it now recognizes few 
limitations to the scope and range of 
either its powers or its undertakings. 
It not only regulates commerce on land 
and sea and sky as between the States, 
it regulates it intrinsically and within 
the States. It is itself in business as mo- 
nopolist, competitor, and adventurer in 
a thousand lines: in manufacturing, 
banking, forestry, shipping, ship-build- 
ing, aviation, irrigation, mining, ware- 
housing, oil, power, etc., etc. It under- 
takes to regulate, control, supplement, 
or stifle competition. It attempts to 
shape the course and spirit of almost 
every variety of human enterprise. It 
dictates as to private finance and com- 
merce at home and abroad. It directs 
and influences directly and indirectly, 
through subsidies ee advice and the 


magic of actual or supposed power, the 
internal life and — of every 
State. It builds roads 


» Supervises indus- 
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try, regulates or controls rates, prices, 
wages, factory conditions, hours of la- 
bor, vocational and cultural education, 
the care of our infants and mothers, 
and our meat and drink. 

If we were to concede the desirability 
or even the necessity of most of these 
activities, we still could not afford to 
overlook their political effects and im- 
— Growing out of them we see, 
or instance, an. increasing disposition 
to leave everything to the government, 
and to look upon it as the great regu- 
lator and almoner and ever-present help 
in time of trouble. We see our tradi- 
tional spirit of local self-reliance grow 
weak, and a healthy popular political 
interest sink into apathy and indiffer- 
ence. Everybody “lies down” to “the 
government.” A minimum of control 
gives way to a maximum of regulation. 

With this comes a system of bureau- 
cracy which always spells tyranny. The 
army of office-holders grows over five 
times as fast as the population, and our 
government becomes steadily the most 
costly, wasteful, and extravagant on the 
face of the earth. And the end is not 
yet! There are still unexploited fields— 
child and adult labor, education, the 
producer, the merchandiser, the con- 
sumer, the farmer, the press, the 
church. A live bureaucracy will be glad 
to bring them all under its jurisdiction. 


It will be glad to have the corn-grower, 


the cotton-grower, the wheat-grower 
walk into its trap. It may even be glad 
to encourage the popular impulse, al- 
ways so easily aroused, for “the nation- 
alization” of this, that, or the other, 
and for new forms of government own- 
ership and fields of control. Now that 
the Federal courts have discovered that 
almost nothing is without a “public in- 
terest,” and “due process of law” is a 
hammer instead of an anvil, all this can 
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come easily enough if we grow lax and 
prefer being governed to governing our- 
selves. 

The growth of a bureaucracy is al- 
ways in inverse proportion to the de- 
cline of self-government. In our own 
case the number of these bureaus in re- 
cent years has multiplied like the lo- 
custs of Egypt. Each new progressive 
law seems to call for a new progressive 
bureau, which, under the guise of ad- 
ministration and regulation, proceeds 
to exercise in effect all the powers of 
government—legislative, executive, ju- 
dicial: those very powers which our 
founders were so solicitous to keep sepa- 
rate. Experience shows that just as all 
bureaus tend to become wasteful, ex- 
travagant, and despotic, so by some law 
of their own being, as it were, they de- 
velop primary ends and rights of their 
own. Around them cluster an army of 
experts, agents, lobbyists, and outside 
organizations trying to shape, direct, 
and capture some of this bureaucratic 
power for their own private advantage 
or for that of their clients. Moreover, 
their activities are tremendously re- 
flected in the operations of the Congress 
itself, which steadily tends to grow 
more and more subject to the very bu- 
reaus it has created. Their powers of 
publicity and propaganda, and the pro- 
curement of apparent popular support 
become too strong to permit Congress 
to abolish or defy them or refuse them 
appropriations. A really live bureau 
never dies. 

But the real point is not that all this 
centralization and bureaucratic activity 
is to be out-of-hand condemned; the 
object is rather to illustrate how it nec- 
essarily tends to make government 
more arbitrary and remote and different 
from what the people think it is, until 
self-government and “consent of the 
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governed” become political myths. By 
yielding supinely to these increases of 
power we are changing not alone the 
very character and substance of the gov- 
ernment itself, but are more or less un- 
wittingly permitting changes which 
are revolutionizing our constitutional 
system and doing violence to those prin- 
ciples of liberty and self-government of 
which so much has here been said. 
One need but look, for example, at 
the latest actual or proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution to see the 
truth of this. If the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, in effect and by judicial construc- 
tion “following the election returns,” 
has succeeded in changing the force and 
temper of our theory of State and Fed- 
eral limitations and thereby changing 
the whole course of our constitutional 
history, it remained for the Sixteenth 
Amendment to change, or at least make 
possible a change in the very character 
of Federal power. If the power to tax 
is the power to destroy, as we have so 
often found it to be, then the now un- 
limited power of the central govern- 
ment “‘to collect taxes on income from 
whatever source derived” puts all prop- 
erty and all enterprise at its mercy. It 
may declare what is or is not income 
and may take all or part of it and may 
make its claims retroactive. It may ques- 
tion your personal, domestic, or busi- 
ness relations. It may make you its tax- 
gatherer from others and follow you 
to the ends of the earth. It may make 
such classifications, gradations, and 
constructions as will compel different 
men living or dead to give up different 
proportions of their acquisitions. Under 
the new dispensation of the Supreme 
Court as to estate taxes, it may, by in- 
direction, now dictate to the States 
what their laws of inheritance shall be. 
In short, here is a new power that came 
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in without any one stopping to think 
it through, and which not only is one 
of taxation but of dictation and confis- 
cation. 

The same line of thought applies in 
such changes as those involved in the 
Eighteenth Amendment or in the pro- 
posed child-labor amendment, or in all 
that wide range of actual or proposed 
legislation concerned with giving the 
Federal Government control over edu- 
cation, marriage and divorce, the or- 
ganization of corporations, or those 
many subjects which actually do seem 
to call for greater uniformity of law 
and administration. The ends aimed at 
in most of these cases everybody can 
approve; it is their deeper political as- 
pects that should make us hesitate. Most 
of these matters had best be left to those 
processes of localized effort and self- 
government which our system of self- 
governing States makes possible. No 
central government can handle them in 
this vast land without becoming unduly 
bureaucratic and arbitrary and without 
becoming unduly overloaded and costly. 


V 


To visualize all this as simply an ab- 
stract question of “States’ rights’’ is to 
miss the point. It is a question more of 
effectiveness than of rights, of how best 
to further and protect the right and 
power of men to govern themselves. 
To have united the thirteen colonies, 
with their divergent types and interests, 
their local prides and prejudices, and 
their differing social, political, and re- 
ligious ideals, into one federated union 
was an accomplishment made possible 
only by recognizing and respecting 
those local differences and giving them 
full legal protection. This was the aim 
of most of the constitutional limitations 


and of the bill of rights. These diversi- 
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ties are to-day not less, but greater; and 
sound government should continue to 
recognize them. You can’t think polit- 
ically of “‘the people” as one solid, com- 
posite, homogeneous mass willing to 
take orders from one central master. 
There are too many vast sections, 
groups, classes, and parties, which dif- 
fer too fundamentally in local and an- 
cestral traditions, in social and eco- 
nomic outlook, and in their modes of 
life and living, to make them all fit 
happily into one Procrustean Federal 
bed. 

In our Federal system these differ- 
ences and divergencies, if respected, be- 
come mutually protective and a source 
of strength. Our diversification of in- 
terests and institutions geographically 
and socially is itself a guaranty of sta- 
bility and of freedom, if you keep the 
powers of government reasonably di- 
versified and close to their source and 
to their impact. Man is the product of 
his environment, and his government, 
to be effective, must be also. Human 
and local contacts, prides, and relations 
play a far bigger part than formal law 
in controlling our social or antisocial 
instincts, oat are our most dynamic 
agencies for promoting political prog- 
ress and stimulating healthy political 
activity. It is difficult at best to stimulate 
this, and when you make government 
so complicated and remote that no man 
can understand its operations and know 
even the faintest fraction of the laws 
and administrative agencies that govern 
him, he loses interest in politics or at 
best confines himself to blind party prej- 
udices or allegiancies or to a mere sport- 
ing interest in party contests. 

We are not fair to the States. The 
reformer, in his zeal and impatience 
for many desirable reforms, by concen- 
trating on Washington has not been 
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fair either to the actual or possible ac- 
complishments of the States, and so has 
done much to help weaken both their 
power and their prestige. Ex erience 
shows that progressives would have 
done better to make the local unit a 
trial-ground for most of their reforms. 
Here results can be watched and chart- 
ed at first hand. State constitutions are 
more easy of amendment; legislatures 
are closer to the people; and concentra- 
tions and abuses of power can more 
easily be checked. 

Why lose faith in the State? Most of 
our great reforms and proposed changes 
in organic law to fit modern needs have 
been of State origin and should be left 
to State control. If the political mind 
and ingenuity of one State conceives of 
this or that possible change, it can put 
it to the test of experiment and the 
others can copy. If they do not all copy 
or cannot all agree, that is their right, 
and it should be respected. Not to re- 
ne it and to force it on them through 

e medium of a central government 
is a nullification of this right. 

It is precisely here that unnecessary 
conflicts arise, like those involved in the 
Eighteenth Amendment and its at- 
tempted enforcement by the Federal 
Congress. One section or group of States 
undertakes to impose its views, its 
ideals, or its will upon other States. The 
call is made upon government to pass 
and enforce laws which prove unen- 
forceable where they do not have the 
sanction of “the people’s consent.” It is 
all well enough to charge the people of 
States which don’t want such laws with 
“nullification,” but the truth is that, 
if such laws prove an inevitable nullity 
in operation, it is because good people 
feel that their fundamental and inalien- 
able rights of self-government have 
been nullified by the States which thus 
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try by force to impose their will on un- 
willing sisters. 

In such cases men feel that violence 
has been done to the spirit which cre- 
ated the Union, and the natural instinct 
to exercise the right and liberty to gov- 
ern themselves in such matters again 
asserts itself, and the law fails. We have 
seen this in the South, in the case of 
the Fifteenth Amendment, and we are 
seeing it everywhere in the case of the 
Eighteenth. And every law that fails 
because good people will not respect it 
or obey it is a bad law. You don't give 
it any special sanctity by putting it into 
the Constitution. People will feel that 
defiance of such a law is not an evidence 
of badness or of “‘nullification,” but an 
assertion of freedom. Where people feel 
that they are governing themselves they 
will observe and enforce the laws of 
their own making. 


VI 


Our excessive centralization may 
have been due less to conscious design 
than to the play of natural forces and 
inadvertence. Because the individual- 
istic American has always believed in a 
minimum of government, he has be- 
lieved he has it. One cannot generalize 
the broad sweep of a century into a few 
feeble sentences, but roughly it may be 
said that the democracy which found 
itself with the triumphs of Jefferson 
and Jackson was, in a sense, more social 
and spiritual than political. It found ex- 
pression in a triumphant individualism 
which entered fiercely, to be sure, into 
the joy of political battle, but for the 
most part devoted its energies more to 
conquering a virgin continent than to 
really thinking through very much 
about government. The States felt that 
the limits of Federal power were de- 
fined once for all by the Constitution 
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and could not be materially extended 
except by amendment, and for more 
than a full century amendments were 
not in fashion. The men of that period 
were quite sure that they were govern- 
ing themselves, and what they asked 
of government was chiefly to be let 
alone. 

With the growth of the country a 
multitude of conditions combined, how- 
ever, to make an increase of Federal 
power inevitable. The growth of rail- 
roads and new means of intercourse, 
the wide sweep of interstate business, 
the rise of cities and the industrial era, 
all conspired to strengthen the central 
government. The excessive individual- 
ism of our earlier history gave way to 
a feeling that the national government 
could best express the collective will of 
democracy. The various territories 
which became States and had few of 
the local prides and traditions of the 
original colonies naturally looked to 
the central government as the legitimate 
source of powers and of favors. A grow- 
ing sense of social solidarity demanded 
that various wrongs and injustices 
which had largely gone politically un- 
noticed should now receive attention. 
Men talked of the greater socialization 
of wealth and of industry, and of the 
dangers of corporations, trusts, and a 
rising plutocracy. Everything seemed to 
call for regulation and for laws and 
laws and still more laws. To attain this 
by any processes of self-government or 
through the States seemed either impos- 
sible or too slow. Leaders preached the 
doctrine of “nationalism with a big 
stick,” and the drive on Washington 
began—and we are only now begin- 
ning to sense the consequences. 

All this was idiood along by the 
great development of big business and 
its idea that its interests could best be 
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served and protected by a strong cen- 
tral government. The intimate relations 
of business to tariffs, special franchises, 
special privileges, and what-not, and its 
impatience with the uncertainties, an- 
noyances, and lack of uniformity in 
State laws and administration made this 
natural enough. Business preferred not 
to be governed at all, but if this was 
impossible it preferred one master to 
forty-eight. But just as business is now 
beginning to discover that it can and 
must throw off the incubus of excessive 
government by developing larger self- 
governing powers of its own, so like- 
wise there are many other fields and so- 
cial groupings wherein co-operative en- 
deavor and more self-government from 
within could serve to check arbitrary 
government from without. Most of the 
reforms, changes, and ideals which the 
social sciences and liberal forces of the 
country evolve can be translated into ef- 
fective results far better if their sanc- 
tions spring from below rather than 
from above. 

And, in our national passion for 
standardization, don’t let us magnify 
the importance of uniformity of laws. 
Where uniformity is essential, we may 
justly look to the Federal Government 
to give it; but in an infinite range of ter- 
ritory, divergence and difference and 
variety are both inevitable and desirable 
—in local customs, in social ideals and 
diversions, in taxes, in education, rec- 
reation, and what-not. Surely in all this 
vast area the only permissible govern- 
ment should be local self-government. 


VII 


In the final analysis most people who 
favor our increasing centralization of 
government do so because they lack 
faith in political democracy and its ca- 
pacity to govern itself. They see Demos 
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as ignorant, changeable, trivial, intoler- 
ant, politically inert, and given to the 
weal of many false and foolish idols; 
but there is no reason to despair of de- 
mocracy politically if we look upon 
what it has done. Its record of accom- 
plishment is too impressive. Why not 
recognize that it has made this great na- 
tion what it is; and that it has done 
more to free the spirit and the energies 
of men; more to protect religious free- 
dom; more to establish the rights of wo- 
men, of labor, of the poor; more to pre- 
vent social conflicts and stratifications; 
more to protect the rights of property 
and the security of acquisitions; and 
more for education, health, happiness, 
and the greatest good of the greatest 
number — than any other political 
power of all time? 

Why, therefore, lose faith in it? Why 
not concentrate our energies more on its 
political guidance and on strengthening 
all those domestic, self-governing possi- 
bilities that are inherent in it, instead of 
concentrating so vehemently on trying 
to mass power in a central government: 
In these days, when the individual is 
lost in the mass, you can rouse his po- 
litical instincts only by localizing them. 
He can’t be interested in a government 
too complicated to understand, and he 
won’t be interested in political issues 
that seem too remote from his local in- 
terests. We justly pin great faith in edu- 
cation, in free speech and a free press, 
as means for making the mind of the 
nation work and translate itself into 
“public opinion”; but when govern- 
ment becomes too strong and too de- 
localized, public opinion senses its po- 
litical futility and becomes inert and 
ineffective. Walter Lippman, in his 
“Phantom Public,” contends that 


“when public opinion attempts to gov- 
ern directly it is either a failure or a 
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tyranny.” It may be so, but we need not 
too much confuse public opinion with 
political democracy, and, if you distrib- 
ute and localize the governmental 
agencies through which public opinion 
in a democracy can politically express 
itself, it will be neither a failure nor a 
tyranny. 

When all is said, the final test of the 
virtues of more government or of less 
turns on which is more conducive to our 
individual and collective liberties. Here 
is the crux of the whole matter. While 
no state can exist without restricting 
some liberties, no state can long endure 
without respecting all others. We sur- 
render some liberties to make others 
safe, and some to make the state safe. 
Every law is in some degree a limitation 
of liberty, yet every law that unneces- 
sarily limits it is one more step toward 
arbitrary government. And there is the 
eternal | proce how to reconcile lib- 
erty and government. The Spencerian 
formula that every man shall have free- 
dom to do as he wills, provided he does 
not infringe the equal freedom of any 
other man, may not be entirely feasible 
in practice, but it is still to be respected 
in theory. Man will cheerfully surren- 
der his liberties if convinced that to do 
so will serve the ends of human exist- 
ence; but it is a decision that he himself 
must have the liberty to make, and it 
must call for no undue suppression of 
his natural instinct to govern himself. 

Here lies the fatal defect of laws of 
sumptuary interference like prohibi- 
tion. Men’s grievance against prohibi- 
tion is not that it restricts their drink, 
but that it restricts their liberty of deci- 
sion to drink or not to drink. It invades 
a field in which men instinctively feel 
that their rights of self-government are 
sovereign. When the state tries to make 
my right and my wrong your right and 
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your wrong, it violates this inalienable 
sovereignty and substitutes arbitrary 
government for self-government. 


Vill 


Finally, if my theme may be carried 
somewhat to extremes and given a 
slightly homiletic turn, it may be per- 
missible to add that the ultimate test of 
whether we should or even can govern 
ourselves politically is determined by 
the extent or degree to which we can 

overn ourselves individually. A high 
order of self-government, in this sense, 
would certainly eliminate the most dif- 
ficult problems and serious ills of all 
government and is an ideal to which 
the energies of society and of the state 
can well be directed. If reformers could 
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only believe that most reforms must 
come from within, we should have 
fewer abortive efforts to obtain them 
through law. “The kingdom of good 
and evil” can never spring from a al 
code. You could not contemplate the 
appalling dimensions and intricacies of 
this whole field of government without 
a feeling of despair and futility in try- 
ing either to comprehend it or to criti- 
cise it, if you did not remember that 
after all it deals only with you and me 
and by us is made what it is. If democ- 
racy is to succeed, it is because you and 
I remain democrats and recognize that 
its making is in our hands. IF justice is 
to prevail, it is because we do justice. If 
liberty is to thrive, it is because we love 
liberty. If government is to be free, it is 
because we govern ourselves. 


Furniture-Hunting in New England 


BY ELEANOR BUTLER ROOSEVELT 


OME years ago we bought an aban- 
S doned farm in Vermont. I su 
pose there may be some seale 
who would not consider it one of the 
most beautiful and desirable places in 
the world, but it is just that to me. Its 
loneliness is one of its charms. No 
macadam roads encourage automobiles. 
Electric lights and telephones do not 
exist. We have learned not to be dis- 
turbed when a porcupine pads "p and 
down at night on the piazza, or a — 
of chipmunks runs races on the roof. 
Around the garden is a wire fence 
strung with fluttering rags to keep deer 
from having first choice of the vegeta- 


bles. It is not unusual to find well-de- 
fined bear-tracks in the dust of the road. 

The white clapboarded house with 
green blinds is typical of New England. 
It stands on the side of a hill. On each 
side of the front door is an enormous 
——_ and in the back is an old 
apple-orchard bounded by a stone wall. 
Behind the orchard the ground drops 
steeply into the valley, beyond which 
rise the green, wooded slopes of Mount 
Pisgah. 

It was great fun doing over the house. 
We needed a good deal of material, and 
got it in an unexpected way. While 
wandering about the country I had 
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found another house, on the verge of 
tumbling down. Part of the roof was 
gone, but the heavy, panelled front 
door, with its old latch, still hung on its 
iron hinges; and the floor-boards, some 
of them eighteen inches wide, were in 
good pens <0 Although the stairs 
were crumbling, the banister-rail could 
be used. Best of all were two cast-iron 
fireplaces, or fireframes as they are call- 
ed, one large and one small. They were 
exactly alike in detail. The design was 
charming. Brass ornaments and and- 
irons were gone, but cranes for pots 
were still in the larger of the two. 

All was grist that came to our mill. 
I made an offer for that house “‘as is,” 
and bought it for forty dollars. 

When we started furnishing, I de- 
cided to go around and see what I could 
pick up in the neighborhood. In that 
part of Vermont beautiful antiques are 
rarely to be found. What I hoped for 
were quaint chairs, spool-beds and 
drop-leaf tables of cherry or birch, 
eighty to a hundred years old. Although 
of no great value these would be thor- 
oughly in keeping with our house. 

That summer there was not a farm 
within a radius of twenty-five miles 
that I did not visit. Driven by Balocca, 
who was my husband’s orderly during 
the War, our old Ford service-wagon 
“flew over the ground like a hunting- 
hound” from morning to night. Most of 
the farmers’ wives were interested and 
amused that any one should want to 
buy their cast-off furniture. 

Once we came to a cottage from 
which every one had apparently gone 
for the day. I peered through the win- 
dow but saw no furniture of much con- 
sequence until I spied an old bureau 
painted with a decoration of grape- 
vines. Here was a real prize. Somehow 
we must find the owners. 


We drove along the road and met a 
man with a team. I asked him who lived 
in the house we had just passed. He 
said it belonged to an old man who 
lived by himself, and who was off hay- 
ing. 
“Turn to the right at the next fork 
in the road and keep on a spell. You'll 
come to where he’s working. His name 
is Abner Kingsford.” 

We took the right fork and kept on 
a good long spell before we saw any 
hay-fields. An old man with a white 
beard was driving a reaper at the other 
side of a wide meadow. I jumped out 
of the Ford and made my way toward 
him. 

“Good day,” I said. 

No answer but a nod. 

“Can you tell me if Mr. Abner 
Kingsford is working here?” 

“Hey?” 

I repeated my question. 

“You'll hev to speak louder, lady. 

Sometimes I’m just a mite hard o’ hear- 
ing.” 
I shouted in his ear. He shook his 
head. Somewhere I had heard that a 
high-pitched voice carries best. Draw- 
ing a long breath I shrilled at him like 
an angry parrot: 

“Abner Kingsford! Kingsford!” 

His brown face suddenly wrinkled 
into a beaming, toothless smile. 

“I wuz born in ’51,” he said gently. 

I went back to the car. For three 
hours we searched for Abner, and final- 
ly found him. He laid down his scythe, 
came to the edge of the road and stood 
with one foot on the running-board. 

“Bureau ? Seems to me I hev got a bu- 
reau with a kinda design on it. Sell it? 
Well, now, I don’t know. I don’t right- 
ly know who that bureau belongs to. 
Seems like a fella who used to live with 
us sixteen—no—let’s see—guess it 
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must ha’ been seventeen, years ago, 
asked me to keep it for him. I forget his 
name, but he might come back ‘n’ ask 
for it ’n’ then where'd I be? No, 
ma’am, I couldn’t sell that bureau. I just 
wouldn’t know what to say about it af- 
terward.” 

It was noon and so far we had not 
found any furniture. We ate some sand- 
wiches, drank cool water from the near- 
est brook, and resumed our journey. 

At the next house we came to I was 
allowed to go up into the attic. Crawl- 
ing on my hands and knees under the 
eaves, I unearthed four beds with turned 

osts. Instead of having springs or slats, 
they had holes along the side-pieces 
through which ropes were Peon to 
support the mattresses. They were in 
good condition, although one of them 
had been painted the dark Venetian 
red of the barn. 

“That was Old Man Jaycock’s bed,” 
the woman said. “We bought it at the 
auction when his things was sold. 
Bessie, that’s my daughter, she’s mar- 
ried and lives over Manchester way, she 
said she wouldn’t sleep in it onless ‘twas 
painted. Old Man Jaycock was kind of 
melancholy for a long time, and one 
night he up and took the cord out the 
bed and hung himself. That’s the bed. 
It makes it kind of a curiosity, don’t 
it?” 

I hastily explained that, although I 
could use three beds, four would be too 
many, and Old Man Jaycock’s bed was 
pushed back into the dark corner from 
which it had come. 

“You might stop at Annie Robin- 
son’s and see if she'll sell you anything,” 
the woman continued as we went 
down the steep stairs. ““Two years ago 
she got a divorce from her husband. 
Robinson was no account in lots of 
ways; he drank and used to beat his 
wife about once in every so often, but 


he’s a good hard worker when he’s 
sober. Annie owns the farm, and now 
she has him back as hired man. It works 
lovely,” she added with a sigh, “for 
now when he raises a row she dis- 
charges him and puts him out, and 
won't take him back till he quiets 
down.” 

Just as I was getting into the car she 
called out: “If you want any real an- 
tique furniture, find the widow of the 
man who fell off the roof!’ 

It sounded like a detective story. 

“Where ?” I asked. 

“Oh, down Stratton way. She’s sell- 
ing her things, and she has lots of fur- 
niture. I forget her name.” 

We were on the Stratton road, so we 
continued. At an imposing-looking 
large house set back from the road, 
where I really hesitated to stop, they 
sold me half their piazza chairs. I asked: 
“Have you happened to hear of a man 
around here who had an accident some 
time ago? He fell off a roof, I believe.” 

“Oh, yes! Sure! He’s dead. What was 
his name, now? His widow sells furni- 
ture. That’s where you ought to go. 
It'll help her out, too. Just ask as you go 
along. Anybody’ll tell you.” 

We drove for miles without seeing so 
much as a barn, and finally met a ce 
sauntering down the road, whistling. 
We stopped, passed the time of day and 
inquired: “Do you know of any one 
who has furniture to sell ?” 

“Yes, ma’am! The lady whose hus- 
band fell off the roof a coupler years ago 
has a lot o’ junk she’s gettin’ rid of.— 
Ye ain’t seen a loose critter anywheres 
along here, hev ye?” 

Strange as it may seem we actually 
found her, and bought most of her 
stock. The way we loaded that poor 
Ford was a shame. We already had 
three beds and five chairs. To these 
were added two bureaus, three good- 
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sized tables, four rocking-chairs, some 
large "mies two lamps, and a 
set of glass dishes. This had indeed 
been a successful day. ' 

Gradually, as the summer went on, 
we collected enough furniture for the 
farmhouse. With the help of Balocca, 
I refinished many of the pieces. He used 
paint-remover and strong lye, while I 
sandpapered and polished with oil and 
_ until my arms nearly dropped 
off. 

I thought we had covered the ground 
pretty thoroughly, so I was surprised 
one day to come across a house we had 
apparently overlooked. From the out- 
side it was like countless others in New 
England, but here the resemblance 
ceased. Inside there was none of the 
characteristic prim neatness. 

A slatternly woman, with two chil- 
dren clinging to her skirt, opened the 
door. The tiny passage smelled of rot- 
ten apples, rancid bacon, and mice. 
Everything was in disorder, but here 
and there I caught astonishing glimpses 
of really good furniture. In the kitchen 
a beautiful, walnut “‘thousand-legged”’ 
table was littered with dirty breakfast- 
dishes covered with flies. Up-stairs 
dingy sheets trailed from a delicately 
carved mahogany four-post bed. On 
either side of the bed stood a pair of 
small drop-leaf tables with claw feet, 
their tops streaked and spotted with lay- 
ers of candle-grease. In another room I 
saw a walnut low-boy on which lay a 
dish with a half-eaten piece of pie, 
crawling with ants. 

The woman said: ““These things are 
his—my husband’s. No, I don’t know 
where they came from. Maybe he'll sell; 
I don’t know. He’s working on a ce- 
ment bridge down the road a piece. 
You could ask him.” 

Here was something really worth 
while. Without waiting to see what 


other treasures the untidy little house 
contained, I hurried down the road to 
find the husband. We came to the 
bridge, where half a dozen men were 
working. Balocca went ahead and spoke 
to them. Presently a man separated 
himself from the others and slouched 
leisurely across the road. This was not 
at all a New England type. He must 
have moved into the country; he cer- 
tainly did not belong here. I tried my 
best to persuade him to part with even 
one of his pieces. That thousand-legged 
table was pard to leave behind. He lis- 
tened, watching me with a furtive and 
somewhat hostile air. His answer was 
in just two words. 

“We-ell, no.” 

That was all. I gave him my address 
in case he should change his mind. He 
took it in silence and turned away. Dis- 
appointed at being able neither to solve 

e mystery nor buy the furniture, | 
drove home. 

Autumn came, and we prepared to 
leave Vermont to return to Oyster Bay. 
There was a great bustle of “putting- 
away.” Flat stones were placed over the 
chimneys to keep out snow; mattresses 
and pillows were hung from the rafters 
out of reach of mice. In the midst of it 
came a note from my friend of the ce- 
ment bridge. He had changed his mind, 
and wanted to sell his furniture. 

“Oh, well,” I said, “there’s no time 
to do anything now. Next year I'll drive 
over there a see about it.” 

But when next summer came I had 
lost his letter and forgotten his name. I 
searched the country for miles around 
and explored every road, but, incredible 
as it sounds, I could never again find the 
little house upon which I had acciden- 
tally stumbled. Apparently, no one else 
had ever “heard tell of it.” It had gone, 
with its lovely furniture, as things van- 
ish in a dream. 
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en Synopsis OF PrecepING CuHapters:—lIn the old Greene mansion on 53d Street, by the East 

ed River, live Mrs. Tobias Greene, who is a paralytic, and her five grown children—two 

lis- daughters (Julia and Sibella), two sons (Chester and Rex), and an adopted daughter (Ada). 

nd At half past eleven on the night of November 8 Julia and Ada are shot in their bed- 

703 rooms. Julia is killed instantly, but Ada, though wounded in the back, recovers. The police 
take up the investigation; and Markham, the District Attorney, is also called into the case. Mark- 
ham is accompanied by his intimate friend, Philo Vance, a young social aristocrat who has 
helped him unofficially in other investigations. Three nights after Julia’s death Chester is 

eSS shot through the heart while sitting in his bedroom; and three weeks later Rex, as he is 

Te about to leave the house to give information to the District Attorney, is also shot down. 

i's A few days afterward Ada is found poisoned with morphine, but recovers under the minis- 

we trations of a police physician. That same night Mrs. Greene dies as a result of strychnine 

I poisoning. 

to XXI however, I almost wish our suspicions 

y. i snieaeiciidies dita had proved true, for the possibilities that 

nl . are left seem even more terrible. We’re 

4 (Friday, December 3; forenoon) dealing now with a cold-blooded calcu- 
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The tragedy had not been discovered 
until nine, when the nurse brought up 
her patient’s morning tea. Heath had 
notified Markham, and Markham had 
stopped on his way to the Greene man- 
sion to apprise Vance of the new de- 
velopment. Vance and I had already 
breakfasted, and we accompanied him 
to the house. 

“This knocks out our only prop,” 
Markham said despondently, as we sped 
up Madison Avenue. ““The possibility 
that the old lady was guilty was fright- 
ful to contemplate; though all — 
I’ve been trying to console myself wi 
the thought that she was insane. Now, 
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thing far worse than mania. I can’t say, 
though, that I’m deeply shocked by 
Mrs. Greene’s death. She was a detest- 
able woman, Markham—a most detest- 
able woman. The world will not be- 
moan her loss.” 

Vance’s comment expressed exactly 
the sentiment I had felt when Markham 
informed us of Mrs. Greene’s death. 
The news had of course shaken me, 
but I had no pity for the victim. She 
had been vicious and unnatural; she had 
thriven on hatred, and had made life a 
hell for every one about her. It was 
better that her existence was over. 

Both Heath and Drumm were wait- 
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ing for us in the drawing-room. Excite- 
ment and depression were mingled in 
the Sergeant’s countenance, and the des- 
peration of despair shone in his china- 
blue eyes. Drumm revealed only a look 
of professional disappointment: his 
chief concern apparently was that he 
had been deprived of an opportunity to 
display his medical skill. 

Heath, after shaking hands absently, 
briefly explained the situation. 

“O’Brien found the old dame dead at 
nine this morning, and told Sproot to 
wigwag to Doc Drumm. Then she 
phoned the Bureau, and I notified you 
and Doc Doremus. I got here fifteen or 
twenty minutes ago, and locked up the 
room.” 

“Did you inform Von Blon?” Mark- 
ham asked. 

“T phoned him to call off the exam- 
ination he’d arranged for ten o’clock. 
Said I’d communicate with him later, 
and hung up before he had time to ask 
any questions.” 

Markham indicated his approval and 
turned toward Drumm. 

“Give us your story, doctor.” 

Drumm drew himself up, cleared his 
throat, and assumed an attitude calcu- 
lated to be impressive. 

“I was down-stairs in the Narcoss 
dining-room eating breakfast when 
Hennessey came in and told me the 
curtains had gone down in the recep- 
tion-room here. So I snatched my out- 
fit and came over on the run. The butler 
took me to the old lady’s room, where 
the nurse was waiting. But right away 
I saw I was too late to be of any good. 
She was dead—contorted, blue, and 
cold—and rigor mortis had set in. Died 
of a big dose of strychnine. Probably 
didn’t suffer much—exhaustion and 
coma came inside of half an hour, I’d 
say. Too old, you understand, to throw 
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it off. Old — succumb to strychnine 
pretty swiftly... .” 

“What about her ability to cry out 
and give the alarm?” 

“You can’t tell. The spasm may have 
rendered her mute. Anyway, no one 
heard her. Probably passed into uncon- 
sciousness after the first seizure. My ex- 
perience with such cases has taught 
me ” 

“What time would you say the 
strychnine was taken?” 

“Well, now, you can’t tell exactly.” 
Drumm became oracular. “The convul- 
sions may have been prolonged before 
death supervened, or death may have 
supervened very shortly after the poison 
was swallowed.” 

“At what hour, then, would you fix 
the time of death?” 

“There again you can’t say definitely. 
Confusion between rigor mortis and the 
phenomenon of cadaveric spasm is a 
pitfall into which many doctors fall. 
There are, however, distinct points of 
dissimilarity a 

“No doubt.” Markham was growing 
— with Drumm’s es ae 
pedantries. “But leaving all explanation 
to one side, what time do you think 
Mrs. Greene died ?” 

Drumm pondered the point. 

“Roughly, let us say, at two this 
morning.” 

“And the strychnine might have been 
taken as early as eleven or twelve?” 

“It’s possible.” 

“Anyhow, we'll know about it when 
Doc Doremus gets here,” asserted 
Heath with brutal frankness. He was in 
vicious mood that morning. 

“Did you find any glass or cup b 
which the drug might have been ad- 
ministered, doctor ?”” Markham hasten- 
ed to ask, by way of covering up Heath’s 
remark. 
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“There was a glass near the bed with 
what appeared to be sulphate crystals 
adhering to the sides of it.” 

“But wouldn’t a fatal dose of strych- 
nine make an ordin’ry drink noticeably 
bitter?” Vance had suddenly become 
alert. 

“Undoubtedly. But there was a bottle 
of citrocarbonate—a well-known ant- 
acid—on the night-table; and if the 
drug had been taken with this, the taste 
would not have been detected. Citrocar- 
bonate is slightly saline and highly ef- 
fervescing.” 

“Could Mrs. Greene have taken the 
citrocarbonate alone?” 

“It’s not likely. It has to be carefully 
mixed with water, and the operation 
would be highly awkward for any one 
in bed.” 

“Now, that’s most interestin’.”” Vance 
listlessly lighted a cigarette. “We may 
presume, therefore, that the person who 
gave Mrs. Greene the citrocarbonate 
also administered the strychnine.” He 
turned to Markham. “I think Miss 
O’Brien might be able to help us.” 

Heath went at once and summoned 
the nurse. 

But her evidence was unilluminating. 
She had left Mrs. Greene reading about 
eleven o’clock, had gone to her own 
room to make her toilet for the night, 
and had returned to Ada’s room half 
an hour later, where she had slept all 
night, according to Heath’s instruc- 
tions. She had risen at eight, dressed, 
and gone to the kitchen to fetch Mrs. 
Greene’s tea. As far as she knew, Mrs. 
Greene had drunk nothing before re- 
tiring—certainly she had taken no citro- 
carbonate up to eleven o’clock. Further- 
more, Mrs. Greene never attempted to 
take it alone. 

“You think, then,” asked Vance, 
“that it was given to her by some one 
else?” 


“You can bank on it,” the nurse as- 
sured him bluntly. “If she’d wanted it, 
she'd have raised the house before mix- 
ing it herself.” 

“It’s quite obvious,’ Vance observed 
to Markham, “that some one entered 
her room after eleven o’clock and pre- 
pared the citrocarbonate.” 

Markham got up and walked anx- 
iously about the room. 

“Our immediate problem boils down 
to finding out who Prd the opportunity 
to do it,” he said. ““You, Miss O’Brien, 
may return to your room... .”” Then 
he went to the bell-cord and rang for 
Sproot. 

During a brief interrogation of the 
butler the following facts were brought 
out: 

The house had been locked up, and Sproot 
had retired, at about half past ten. 

Sibella had gone to her room immediately 
after dinner, and had remained there. 

Hemming and the cook had lingered in 
the kitchen until shortly after eleven, at which 
time Sproot had heard them ascend to their 
rooms. 

The first intimation Sproot had of Mrs. 
Greene’s death was when the nurse sent him 
to draw the reception-room shades at nine 
that morning. 


Markham dismissed him and sent for 
the cook. She was, it appeared, unaware 
of Mrs. Greene’s death and of Ada’s 
poisoning as well; and what evidence 
she had to give was of no importance. 
She had, she said, been in the kitchen 
or in her own room practically all of the 
preceding day. 

Hemming was interviewed next. 
From the nature of the questions put to 
her she became suspicious almost at 
once. Her piercing eyes narrowed, and 
she gave us a look of shrewd triumph. 

“You can’t hoodwink me,” she burst 
out. “The Lord’s been busy with his 
besom again. And a good thing, too! 
‘The Lord preserveth all them that love 
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him: but all the wicked shall he de- 
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stroy. 

* *Will,’”’ corrected Vance. “And 
seeing that you have been so tenderly 
preserved, perhaps we had better inform 
you that both Miss Ada and Mrs. 
Greene have been poisoned.” 

He was watching the woman closely, 
but it took no scrutiny to see her cheeks 
go pale and her jaw sag. The Lord had 
evidently been too precipitously devas- 
tating even for this devout disciple; and 
her faith was insufficient to counteract 
her fear. 

“I’m going to leave this house,” 
she declared faintly. “I’ve seen enough 
to bear witness for the Lord.” 

‘An excellent idea,’ nodded Vance. 
“And the sooner you go the more time 
you'll have to give apocryphal testi- 
mony.” 

Hemming rose, a bit dazed, and 
started for the archway. Then she 
quickly turned back and glared at 
Markham maliciously. 

“But let me tell you something be- 
fore I pass from the den of iniquity. 
That Miss Sibella is the worst of the lot, 
and the Lord is going to strike her down 
next—mark my words! There’s no use 
to try and save her. She’s—doomed!”’ 

Vance lifted his eyebrows languidly. 

“I say, Hemming, what unrighteous- 
ness has Miss Sibella been up to now?” 

“The usual thing.” The woman 
spoke with relish. “She’s nothing but a 
hussy, if you ask me. Her carryings-on 
with this Doctor Von Blon have been 
scandalous. They’re together, as thick 
as thieves, at all hours.”’ She nodded her 
head significantly. “He came here 
again last night and went to her room. 
There’s no telling what time he left.” 

“Fancy that, now. And how do you 
happen to know about it?” 

““Didn’t I let him in?” 
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“Oh, you did?—What time ~ was 
this? And where was Sproot?” 

“Mr. Sproot was eating his dinner, 
and I’d gone to the front door to take a 
look at the weather when the doctor 
walks up. ‘Howdy-do, Hemming?’ he 
says with his oily smile. And he brushes 
past me, nervouslike, and goes straight 
to Miss Sibella’s room.” 

“Perhaps Miss Sibella was indis- 
posed, and sent for him,” suggested 
Vance indifferently. 

“Huh!” Hemming tossed her head 
contemptuously, and strode from the 
room. 

Vance rose at once and rang again 
for Sproot. 

“Did you know Doctor Von Blon 
was here last night?” he asked when 
the butler appeared. 

The man shook his head. 

“No, sir. I was quite unaware of the 
fact.” 

“That’s all, Sproot. And now please 
tell Miss Sibella we'd like to see her.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

It was fifteen minutes before Sibella 
put in an appearance. 

“I’m beastly lazy these days,” she ex- 
plained, settling herself in a large chair. 
“‘What’s the party for this morning?” 

Vance offered her a cigarette with an 
air half quizzical and half deferential. 

“Before we explain our presence,” he 
said, “please be good enough to tell us 
what time Doctor Von Blon left here 
last night?” 

“At a quarter of eleven,’ she an- 
swered, a hostile challenge coming into 
her eyes. 

“Thank you. And now I may tell you 
that both your mother and Ada have 
been poisoned.” 

“Mother and Ada poisoned?” She 
echoed the words vaguely, as if they 
were only half intelligible to her; and 
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for several moments she sat motionless, 
staring stonily out of flintlike eyes. 
Slowly her gaze became fixed on Mark- 
ham. 

“I think I'll take your advice,” she 
said. “I have a girl chum in Atlantic 
City. . . . This place is really becoming 
too, too creepy.” She forced a faint 
smile. “I’m off for the seashore this 
afternoon.” For the first time the girl’s 
nerve seemed to have deserted her. 

“Your decision is very wise,” observ- 
ed Vance. “Go, by all means; and ar- 
range to stay until we have settled this 
affair.” 

She looked at him in a spirit of in- 
dulgent irony. 

“I’m afraid I can’t stay so long,” she 
said; then added: “I suppose mother 
and Ada are both dead.” 

“Only your mother,” Vance told her. 
“Ada recovered.” 

“She would!” Every curve of her 
features expressed a fine arrogant con- 
tempt. “Common clay has great resis- 
tance, I’ve heard. You know, I’m the 
only one standing between her and the 
Greene millions now.” 

“Your sister had a very close call,” 
Markham reprimanded her. “If we had 
not had a doctor on guard, you might 
now be the sole remaining heir to those 
millions.” 

“And that would look frightfully 
suspicious, wouldn’t it?” Her question 
was disconcertingly frank. “But you 
may rest assured that if J had planned 
this affair, little Ada would not have 
recovered.” 

Before Markham could answer she 
switched herself out of the chair. 

“Now, I’m going to pack. Enough is 
enough.” 

When she had left the room, Heath 
looked with doubtful inquisitiveness at 
Markham. 
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“What about it, sir? Are you going 
to let her leave the city? She’s the only 
one of the Greenes who hasn’t been 
touched.” 

We knew what he meant; and this 
spoken suggestion of the thought that 
had been passing through all our minds 
left us silent for a moment. 

““We can’t take the chance of forcing 
her to stay here,” Markham returned 
finally. “re anything should happen...” 

“I get you, sir.” Heath was on his 
feet. “But I’m going to see that she’s 
tailed—believe me! I’ll get two good 
men up here who'll stick to her from 
the time she goes out that front door 
till we know where we stand.” He went 
into the hall, and we heard him giving 
orders to Snitkin over the telephone. 

Five minutes later Doctor Doremus 
arrived. He was no longer jaunty, and 
his greeting was almost sombre. Accom- 
panied by Drumm and Heath he went 
at once to Mrs. Greene’s room, while 
Markham and Vance and I waited 
down-stairs. When he returned at the 
end of fifteen minutes he was markedly 
subdued, and I noticed he did not put 
on his hat at its usual rakish angle. 

“‘What’s the report?” Markham ask- 
ed him. 

“Same as Drumm’s. The old girl 
passed out, I’d say, between one and 
two.” 

“And the strychnine was taken 
when?” 

“Midnight, or thereabouts. But that’s 
only a guess. Anyway, she got it along 
with the citrocarbonate. I tasted it on 
the glass.””* 

“By the by, doctor,” said Vance, 
“when you do the autopsy can you let 

* It will be remembered that in the famous Mol- 
ineux poisoning case the cyanide of mercury was ad- 


ministered by way of a similar drug—to wit: Bromo- 
Seltzer. 
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us have a report on the state of atrophy 
of the leg muscles?” 

“Sure thing.” Doremus was some- 
what surprised by the request. 

When he had gone, Markham ad- 
dressed himself to Drumm. 

“We'd like to talk to Ada now. How 
is she this morning?” 

“Oh, fine!’”” Drumm spoke with 
pride. “‘I saw her right after I'd looked 
at the old lady. She’s weak and a bit 
dried up with all the atropine I gave 
her, but otherwise practically normal.” 

“And she has not been told of her 
mother’s death ?” 

“Not a word.” 

“She will have to know,” interposed 
Vance; “and there’s no point in keep- 
ing the fact from her any longer. It’s 
just as well that the shock should come 
when we're all present.” 

Ada was sitting by the window when 
we came in, her elbows on the sill, chin 
in hands, gazing out into the snow-cov- 
ered yard. She was startled by our entry, 
and the pupils of her eyes dilated, as if 
with sudden fright. It was plain that 
the experiences she had been through 
had created in her a state of nervous 
fear. 

After a brief exchange of amenities, 
during which both Vance and Mark- 
ham strove to allay her nervousness, 
Markham broached the subject of the 
bouillon. 

“We'd give a great deal,” he said, 
“not to have to recall so painful an epi- 
sode, but much depends on what you 
can tell us regarding yesterday morn- 
ing.—You were in the drawing-room, 
weren’t you, when the nurse called 
down to you?” 

The girl’s lips and tongue were dry, 
and she spoke with some difficulty. 

“Yes. Mother had asked me to bring 
her a copy of a magazine, and I had 


just gone down-stairs to’ look for it 
when the nurse called.” 

“You saw the nurse when you came 
up-stairs ?”” 

“Yes; she was just going toward the 
servants’ stairway.” 

“There was no one in your room here 
when you entered?” 

She shook her head. “Who could 
have been here?” 

“That’s what we’re trying to find 
out, Miss Greene,”’ replied Markham 
gravely. “Some one certainly put the 
drug in your bouillon.” 

She shuddered, but made no reply. 

“Did any one come in to see you 
later ?”? Markham continued. 

“Not a soul.” 

Heath impatiently projected himself 
into the interrogation. 

“And say; did you drink your soup 
right away?” 

“No—not right away. I felt a little 
chilly, and I went across the hall to 
Julia’s room to get an old Spanish shawl 
to put round me.” 

Heath made a disgusted face, and 
sighed noisily. 

“Every time we get going on this 
case,” he complained, “something 
comes along and sinks us.—If Miss Ada 
left the soup in here, Mr. Markham, 
while she went to get a shawl, then al- 
most anybody coulda sneaked in and 
poisoned the stuff.” 

“I’m so sorry,” Ada apologized, al- 
most as though she had taken Heath’s 
words as a criticism of her actions. 

“Tt’s not your fault, Ada,” Vance as- 
sured her. “The Sergeant is unduly de- 
pressed.—But tell me this: when you 
went into the hall did you see Miss 
Sibella’s dog anywhere around ?” 

She shook her head wonderingly. 

“Why, no. What has Sibella’s dog to 
do with it?” 
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“He probably saved your life.” And 
Vance explained to her tow Sproot had 
happened to find her. 

She gave a half-breathless murmur 
of amazement and incredulity, and fell 
into abstracted revery. 

“When you returned from your sis- 
ter’s room, did you drink your bouillon 
at once?” Vance asked her next. 

With difficulty she brought her mind 
back to the question. 

“Yes.” 

“And didn’t you notice a peculiar 
taste?” 

“Not particularly. Mother always 
likes a lot of salt in her bouillon.” 

“And then what happened?” 

“Nothing happened. Only, I began 
to feel funny. The back of my neck 
tightened up, and I got very warm and 
drowsy. My skin tingled all over, and 
my arms and legs seemed to get numb. 
I was terribly sleepy, and I lay back on 
the bed.—That’s all I remember.” 

‘Another washout,” grumbled Heath. 

There was a short silence, and Vance 
drew his chair nearer. 

“Now, Ada,” he said, “you must 
brace yourself for more bad news... . 
Your mother died during the night.” 

The girl sat motionless for a mo- 
ment, and then turned to him eyes of a 
despairing clearness. 

“Died ?” she repeated. “How did she 
die?” 

“She was poisoned—she took an 
overdose of strychnine.” 

“You mean... she committed sui- 
cide?” 

This query startled us all. It ex- 
pressed a possibility that had not oc- 
curred to us. After a momentary hesita- 
tion, however, Vance slowly shook his 
head. 

“No, I hardly think so. I’m afraid 
the person who poisoned you also 
poisoned your mother.” 
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Vance’s reply seemed to stun her. 
Her face grew pale, and her eyes were 
set in a glassy stare of terror. Then pres- 
ently she sighed deeply, as if from a 
kind of mental depletion. 

“Oh, what’s going to happen next? 
... 1’m—afraid!” 

“Nothing more is going to happen,” 
said Vance with emphasis. “Nothing 
more can happen. You are going to be 
guarded every minute. And Sibella is 
going this afternoon to Atlantic City 
for a long visit.” 

“I wish I could go away,” she 
breathed pathetically. 

“There will be no need of that,” put 
in Markham. “You'll be safer in New 
York. We are going to keep the nurse 
here to look after you, and also put a 
man in the house day and night until 
everything is straightened out. Hem- 
ming is leaving to-day, but Sproot and 
the cook will take care of you.” He rose 
and patted her shoulder comfortingly. 
“There’s no possible way any one can 
harm you now.” 

As we descended into the lower hall 
Sproot was just admitting Doctor Von 
Blon. 

“Good God!” he exclaimed, hasten- 
ing toward us. “Sibella just phoned me 
about Mrs. Greene.” He looked trucu- 
lently at Markham, his suavity for the 
moment forgotten. “Why wasn’t I in- 
formed, sir?” 

“I saw no necessity of bothering you, 
doctor,” Markham returned equably. 
“Mrs. Greene had been dead several 
hours when she was found. And we 
had our own doctor at hand.” 

A quick flame leaped in Von Blon’s 
eyes. 

“And am I to be forcibly kept from 
seeing Sibella?” he asked coldly. “She 
tells me she is leaving the city to-day, 
and has asked me to assist with her ar- 
rangements.” 
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Markham stepped aside. 

“You are free, doctor, to do whatever 
you desire,” he said, a perceptible chill 
in his voice. 

Von Blon bowed stiffly, and went up 
the stairs. 

“He’s sore,” grinned Heath. 

“No, Sergeant,’ Vance corrected. 
“He’s worried—oh, deuced worried.” 

Shortly after noon that day Hem- 
ming departed forever from the Greene 
mansion; and Sibella took the three- 
fifteen o’clock train for Atlantic City. 
Of the original household, only Ada 
and Sproot and Mrs. Mannheim were 
left. However, Heath gave orders for 
Miss O’Brien to remain on duty indefi- 
nitely and keep an eye on everything 
that happened; and, in addition to this 
protection, a detective was stationed in 
the house to augment the nurse’s watch. 


XXII 


THE SHADOWY FIGURE 
(Friday, December 3; 6 p. m.) 


At six o’clock that evening Markham 
called another informal conference at 
the Stuyvesant Club. Not only were 
Inspector Moran and Heath present, 
but Chief Inspector O’Brien* dropped 
in on his way home from the office. 

The afternoon papers had been mer- 
ciless in their criticism of the police for 
its unsuccessful handling of the investi- 
gation. Markham, after consulting with 
Heath and Doremus, had explained the 
death of Mrs. Greene to the reporters as 
“the result of an overdose of strychnine 
—a stimulant she had been taking regu- 
larly under her physician’s orders.” 
Swacker had typed copies of the item so 
there would be no mistake as to its exact 


* Chief Inspector O’Brien, who was in command of 
the entire Police Department, was, I learned later, an 
uncle of the Miss O’Brien who was acting officially 
as nurse at the Greene mansion. 
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wording; and the announcement ended 
by saying: “There is no evidence to 
show that the drug was not self-admin- 
istered as the result of error.”’ But al- 
though the reporters composed their 
news stories in strict accord with Mark- 
ham’s report, they interpolated subtle 
intimations of deliberate murder, so 
that the reader was left with little doubt 
as to the true state of affairs. The un- 
successful attempt to poison Ada had 
been kept a strict official secret. But this 
suppressed item had not been needed to 
inflame the public’s morbid imagina- 
tion to an almost unprecedented degree. 
Both Markham and Heath had be- 
gun to show the strain of their futile 
efforts to solve the affair; and one glance 
at Inspector Moran, as he sank heavily 
into a chair beside the District Attorney, 
was enough to make one realize that a 
corroding worry had undermined his 
habitual equanimity. Even Vance re- 
vealed signs of tensity and uneasiness; 
but with him it was an eager alertness, 
rather than worry, that marked any de- 
viation from normality in his attitude. 
As soon as we were assembled that 
evening Heath briefly epitomized the 
case. He went over the various lines of 
investigation, and enumerated the pre- 
cautions that had been taken. When 
he had finished, and before any one 
could make a comment, he turned to 
Chief Inspector O’Brien and said: 
“There’s plenty of things, sir, we 
might’ve done in any ordinary case. We 
could’ve searched the house for the gun 
and the poison like the narcotic squad 
goes through a single room or small 
apartment—punching the mattresses, 
tearing up the carpets, and sounding the 
woodwork—but in the Greene house 
it would’ve taken a coupla months. And 
even if we’d found the stuff, what good 
would it have done us? The guy chat’ 
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tearing things wide open in that dump 
isn’t going to stop just because we take 
his dinky thirty-two away from him, or 
grab his poison.—After Chester or Rex 
was shot we could’ve arrested all the 
rest of the family and put ’em through 
a third degree. But there’s too much 
noise in the papers now every time we 
give anybody the works; and it ain’t 
exactly healthy for us to grill a family 
like the Greenes. They’ve got too much 
money and pull; they’d have had a 
whole battalion of high-class lawyers 
smearing us with suits and injunctions 
and God knows what. And if we’d just 
held °em as material witnesses, they'd 
have got out in forty-eight hours on 
habeas-corpus actions.—Then, again, 
we might’ve planted a bunch of huskies 
in the house. But we couldn’t keep a 
garrison there indefinitely and the min- 
ute they’d have been called off, the 
dirty work would’ve begun.—Believe 
me, Inspector, we’ve been up against it 
good and plenty.” 

O’Brien grunted and tugged at his 
white cropped mustache. 

“What the Sergeant says is perfectly 
true,” Moran remarked. “Most of the 
ordinary methods of action and investi- 
gation have been denied us. We’re ob- 
viously dealing with an inside family 
affair.” 

“Moreover,” added Vance, “‘we’re 
dealing with an extr’ordin’rily clever 
plot—something that has been thought 
out and planned down to the minutest 
detail, and elaborately covered up at 
every point. Everything has been staked 
—even life itself—on the outcome. 
Only a supreme hatred and an exalted 
hope could have inspired the crimes. 
And against such attributes, d’ ye see, 
the ordin’ry means of prevention are 
utterly useless.” 

“A family affair!” repeated O’Brien 
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heavily, who apparently was still pon- 
dering over Inspector Moran’s state- 
ment. “It don’t look to me as though 
there’s much of the family left. I’d say, 
on the evidence, that some outsider was 
trying to wipe the family out.”’ He gave 
Heath a glowering look. “What have 
you done about the servants? You're 
not scared to monkey with them, are 
you? You could have arrested one of 
‘em a long time ago and stopped the 
yapping of the newspapers for a time, 
anyway.” 

Markham came immediately to 
Heath’s defense. 

“I’m wholly responsible for any 
seeming negligence on the Sergeant's 
part in that regard,” he said with a 
noticeable accent of cold reproach. “As 
long as I have anything to say about 
this case no arrests are going to be made 
for the mere purpose of quieting un- 
pleasant criticism.” Then his manner 
relaxed slightly. “There isn’t the re- 
motest indication of guilt in connection 
with any of the servants. The maid 
Hemming is a harmless fanatic, and is 
quite incapable mentally of having plan- 
ned the murders. I permitted her to 
leave the Greenes’ to-day. . . .” 

“We know where to find her, In- 
spector,”” Heath hastened to add by way 
of forestalling the other’s inevitable 
question. 

“As to the cook,” Markham went 
on; “she, too, is wholly outside of any 
serious consideration. She’s tempera- 
mentally unfitted to be cast in the rdle 
of murderer.” 

“And what about the butler?” asked 
O’Brien acrimoniously. 

“He’s been with the family thirty 
years, and was even remembered lib- 
erally in Tobias Greene’s will. He’s a 


bit queer, but I think if he had had any 
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reason for destroying the Greenes he 
wouldn’t have waited till old age came 
on him.”’ Markham looked troubled for 
a moment. “I must admit, however, 
that there’s an atmosphere of mysteri- 
ous reserve about the old fellow. He 
always gives me the impression of 
knowing far more than he admits.” 

“What you say, Markham, is true 
enough,” remarked Vance. “But Sproot 
certainly doesn’t fit this particular sat- 
urnalia of crime. He reasons too care- 
fully; there’s an immense cautiousness 
about the man, and his mental outlook 
is highly conservative. He might stab 
an enemy if there was no remote chance 
of detection. But he lacks the courage 
and the imaginative resiliency that have 
made possible this present gory de- 
bauch. He’s too old—much too old. ... 
By Jove!” 

Vance leaned over and tapped the 
table with an incisive gesture. 

“That’s the thing that’s been evading 
me! Vitality! That’s what is at the bot- 
tom of this business—a tremendous, 
elastic, self-confident vitality:a supreme 
ruthlessness mingled with audacity and 
impudence—an intrepid and reckless 
egoism—an undaunted belief in one’s 
own ability. And they’re not the com- 
ponents of age. There’s youth in all this 
—youth with its ambition and venture- 
someness—that doesn’t count the cost, 
that takes no thought of risk. . . . No. 
Sproot could never qualify.” 

Moran shifted his chair uneasily, and 
turned to Heath. 

“Whom did you send to Atlantic 
City to watch Sibella?”’ 

“Guilfoyle and Mallory—the two 
best men we've got.”* The Sergeant 
smiled with a kind of cruel satisfaction. 


*I recalled that Guilfoyle and Mallory were the 
two men who had been set to watch Tony Skeel in 
the Canary murder case. 
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“She won’t get away. And she won't 
pull anything, either.” 

“And have you extended your atten- 
tion to Doctor Von Blon, by any 
chance?” negligently asked Vance. 

Again Heath’s canny smile appeared, 

“‘He’s been tailed ever since Rex was 
shot.” 

Vance regarded him admiringly. 

“I’m becoming positively fond of 
you, Sergeant,” he said; and beneath his 
chaffing note was the ring of sincerity. 

O’Brien leaned ponderously over the 
table and, brushing the ashes from his 
cigar, fixed a sullen look on the District 
Attorney. 

“What was this story you gave out to 
the papers, Mr. Markham? You seemed 
to want to imply that the old woman 
took the strychnine herself. Was that 
hogwash, or was there something in 
it?” 

“I’m afraid there was nothing in it, 
Inspector.” Markham spoke with a 
sense of genuine regret. “Such a theory 
doesn’t square with the poisoning of 
Ada—or with any of the rest of it, for 
that matter.” 

“T’m not so sure,” retorted O’Brien. 
“Moran here has told me that you fel- 
lows had an idea the old woman was 
faking ‘her paralysis.” He rearranged 
his arms on the table and pointed a 
short thick finger at Markham. “Sup 
posing she shot three of the children, 
using up all the cartridges in the re- 
volver, and then stole the two doses of 
poison—one for each of the two girls 
left; and then supposing she gave the 
morphine to the younger one, and had 
only one dose left. . . .” He paused and 
squinted significantly. 

“I see what you mean,” said Mark- 
ham. “Your theory is that she didn’t 
count on our having a doctor handy to 
save Ada’s life, and that, having failed 
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to put Ada out of the way, she figured 
the game was up, and took the strych- 
nine. 

“That’s it!” O’Brien struck the table 
with his fast. “And it makes sense. Fur- 
thermore, it means we’ve cleared up the 
case—see ?” 

“Yes, it unquestionably makes 
sense.” It was Vance’s quiet, drawling 
voice that answered. “But forgive me if 
I suggest that it fits the facts much too 
tidily. It’s a perfect theory, don’t y’ 
know; it leaps to the brain, almost as 
though some one had planned it for our 
benefit. I rather fancy that we’re in- 
tended to adopt that very logical and 
sensible point of view. But really now, 
Inspector, Mrs. Greene was not the sui- 
cidal type, however murderous she may 
have been.” 

While Vance had been speaking, 
Heath had left the room. A few min- 
utes later he returned and interrupted 
O’Brien in a long, ill-natured defense of 
his suicide theory. 

“We haven’t got to argue any more 
along that line,” he announced. “I’ve 
just had Doc Doremus on the phone. 
He’s finished the autopsy; and he says 
that the old lady’s leg muscles had 
wasted away—gone plumb flabby— 
and that there wasn’t a chance in the 
world of her moving her legs, let alone 
walking on ’em.” 

“Good God!’’ Moran was the first to 
recover from the amazement this news 
had caused us. ““Who was it, then, that 
Ada saw in the hall ?” 

“That’s just it!” Vance spoke hur- 
riedly, trying to stem his rising sense of 
excitation. “If only we knew! That’s the 
answer to the whole problem. It may 
not have been the murderer; but the 
person who sat in that library night 
after night and read strange books by 
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candlelight is the key to every- 
thing... .” 

“But Ada was so positive in her iden- 
tification,” objected Markham, in a be- 
wildered tone. 

“She’s hardly to be blamed in the 
circumstances,” Vance returned. ““The 
child had been through a frightful ex- 
perience and was scarcely normal. And 
it is not at all unlikely that she, too, 
suspected her mother. If she did, what 
would have been more natural than for 
her to imagine that this shadowy figure 
she saw in the hall long after midnight 
was the actual object of her dread? It 
is not unusual for a person under the 
stress of fright to distort an object by 
the projection of a dominating mental 
image.” 

“You mean,” said Heath, “that she 
saw somebody else, and imagined it 
was her mother because she was think- 
ing so hard of the old woman?” 

“It’s by no means improbable.” 

“Still, there. was that detail of the 
Oriental shawl,” objected Markham. 
“Ada might easily have mistaken the 
person’s features, but her insistence on 
having seen that particular shawl was 
fairly definite.” 

Vance gave a perplexed nod. 

“The point is well taken. And it may 
prove the Ariadne’s clew that will lead 
us out of this Cretan labyrinth. We 
must find out more about that shawl.” 

Heath had taken out his note-book 
and was turning the pages with scowl- 
ing concentration. 

“And don’t forget, Mr. Vance,” he 
said, without looking up, “about that 
diagram Ada found in the rear of the 
hall near the library door. Maybe this 
person in the shawl was the one who’d 
dropped it, and was going to the library 
to look for it, but got scared off when 
she saw Ada.” 
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“But whoever shot Rex,” said Mark- 
ham, “evidently stole the paper from 
him, and therefore wouldn't be worry- 
ing about it.” 

“I guess that’s right,” Heath adiuit- 
ted reluctantly. 

“Such speculation is futile,” com- 
mented Vance. “This affair is too com- 
plicated to be untangled by the unravel- 
ling of details. We must determine, if 
possible, who it was that Ada saw that 
night. Then we'll have opened a main 
artery of inquiry.” 

“How are we going to find that out,” 
demanded O’Brien, “when Ada was 
the only person who saw this woman 
in Mrs. Greene’s shawl ?” 

“Your question contains the answer, 
Inspector. We must see Ada again and 
try to counteract the suggestion of her 
own fears. When we explain that it 
couldn’t have been her mother, she may 
recall some other point that will put us 
on the right track.” 

And this was the course taken. When 
the conference ended, O’Brien depart- 
ed, and the rest of us dined at the club. 
At half past eight we were on our way 
to the Greene mansion. 

We found Ada and the cook alone 
in the drawing-room. The girl sat be- 
fore the fire, a copy of Grimm’s “Fairy- 
Tales” turned face down on her knees; 
and Mrs. Mannheim, busy with a lap- 
ful of mending, occupied a straight 
chair near the door. It was a curious 
sight, in view of the formal correctness 
of the house, and it brought forcibly to 
my mind how fear and adversity in- 
evitably level all social standards. 

When we entered the room Mrs. 
Mannheim rose and, gathering up her 
mending, started to go. But Vance in- 
dicated that she was to remain, and 
without a word she resumed her seat. 

“We're here to annoy you again, 
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Ada,” said Vance, assuming the réle of 
interrogator. “But you're about the only 
person we can come to for help.” His 
smile put the girl at ease, and he con- 
tinued gently: “We want to talk to you 
about what you told us the other after- 
Pg 

Her eyes opened wide, and she wait- 
ed in a kind of awed silence. 

“You told us you thought you had 
seen your mother 

“T did see her—I did!” 

Vance shook his head. “‘No; it was 
not your mother. She was unable to 
walk, Ada. She was truly and helplessly 
paralyzed. It was impossible for her 
even to make the slightest movement 
with either leg.” 

“But—I don’t understand.” There 
was more than bewilderment in her 
voice: there was terror and alarm such 
as one might experience at the thought 
of supernatural malignancy. “I heard 
Doctor Von tell mother he was bring- 
ing a specialist to see her this morning. 
But she died last night—so how could 
you know? Oh, you must be mistaken. 
I saw her—I know I saw her.” 

She seemed to be battling desperately 
for the preservation of her sanity. But 
Vance again shook his head. 

“Doctor Oppenheimer did not ex- 
amine your mother,” he said. “But Doc- 
tor Doremus did—to-day. And he 
found that she had been unable to move 
for many years.” 

“Oh!” The exclamation was only 
breathed. The girl seemed incapable of 
speech. 

“And what we’ve come for,” con- 
tinued Vance, “‘is to ask you to recall 
that night, and see if you cannot re- 
member something—some little thing 
—that will help us. You saw this person 
only by the flickering light of a match. 
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You might easily have made a mis- 
take.” 

“But how could I? I was so close to 
her.” 

“Before you woke up that night and 
felt hungry, had you been dreaming of 
your mother?” 

She hesitated, and shuddered slightly. 

“I don’t know, but I’ve dreamed 
of mother constantly—awful, scary 
dreams—ever since that first night 
when somebody came into my 
a 

“That may account for the mistake 
you made.” Vance paused a moment 
and then asked: “Do you distinctly re- 
member seeing your mother’s Oriental 
shawl on the person in the hall that 
night?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said, after a slight 
hesitation. “It was the first thing I no- 
ticed. Then I saw her face. .. .” 

A trivial but startling thing happened 
at this moment. We had our back to 
Mrs. Mannheim and, for the time be- 
ing, had forgotten her presence in the 
room. Suddenly what sounded like a 
dry sob broke from her, and the sewing- 
basket on her knees fell to the floor. 
Instinctively we turned. The woman 
was staring at us glassily. 

“What difference does it make who 
she saw?” she asked in a dead, monoto- 
nous voice. “She maybe saw me.” 

“Nonsense, Gertrude,” Ada said 
quickly. “It wasn’t you.” 

Vance was watching the woman with 
a puzzled expression. 

“Do you ever wear Mrs. Greene’s 
shawl, Frau Mannheim?” 

“Of course she doesn’t,” Ada cut in. 

“And do you ever steal into the li- 
brary and read after the household is 
asleep?” pursued Vance. 

The woman picked up her sewing 
morosely, and again lapsed into sullen 
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silence. Vance studied her a moment 
and then turned back to Ada. 

“Do you know of any one who might 
have been wearing your mother’s shawl 
thac night?” 

“I—don’t know,” the girl stam- 
mered, her lips trembling. 

“Come; that won’t do.” Vance spoke 
with some asperity. “This isn’t the time 
to shield any one. Who was in the habit 
of using the shawl ?” 

“No one was in the habit. . . .”” She 
stopped and gave Vance a pleading 
look; but he was obdurate. 

“Who, then, besides ‘your mother 
ever wore it?” 

“But I would have known if it had 
been Sibella I saw + 

“Sibella? She sometimes borrowed 
the shawl?” 

Ada nodded reluctantly. “Once in a 
great while. She—she admired the 
shawl. . . . Oh, why do you make me 
tell you this!” 

“And you have never seen any one 
else with it on?” 

“No; no one ever wore it except 
mother and Sibella.”’ 

Vance attempted to banish her ob- 
vious distress with a whimsical reassur- 
ing smile. 

“Just see how foolish all your fears 
have been,” he said lightly. “You prob- 
ably saw your sister in the hall that 
night, and, because you’d been having 

bad dreams about your mother, you 
thought it was she. As a result, you be- 
came frightened, and locked yourself 
up and worried. It was rather silly, 
what?” 

A little later we took our leave. 

“It has always been my contention,” 
remarked Inspector Moran, as we rode 
down-town, “that any identification 
under strain or excitement is worthless. 
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And here we have a glaring instance of 
gg 

“Td like a nice quiet little chat with 
Sibella,” mumbled Heath, busy with 
his own thoughts. 

“It wouldn’t comfort you, Sergeant,” 
Vance told him. “At the end of your 
téte-a-téte you'd know only what the 
young lady wanted you to know.” 

“Where do we stand now?” asked 
Markham, after a silence. 

“Exactly where we stood before,” an- 
swered Vance dejectedly, “—in the 
midst of an impenetrable fog —And 
I’m not in the least convinced,” he add- 
ed, “‘that it was Sibella whom Ada saw 
in the hall.” 

Markham looked amazed. 

“Then who, in Heaven’s name, was 
it?” 

Vance sighed gloomily. “Give me 
the answer to that one question, and I'll 
complete the saga.” 

That night Vance sat up until nearly 
two o'clock writing at his desk in the 
library. 

XXIII 


THE MISSING FACT 
(Saturday, December 4; 1 p. m.) 


Saturday was the District Attorney’s 
“half-day” at the office, and Markham 
had invited Vance and me to lunch at 
the Bankers Club. But when we reached 
the Criminal Courts Building he was 
swamped with an accumulation of 
work, and we had a tray-service meal in 
his private conference room. Before 
leaving the house that noon Vance had 
put several sheets of closely written 
paper in his pocket, and I surmised— 
correctly, as it turned out—that they 
were what he had been working on the 
night before. 

When lunch was over Vance lay 
back in his chair languidly and lit a 


cigarette. 
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“Markham old dear,” he said, “I ac- 
cepted your invitation to-day for the 
sole purpose of discussing art. I trust 
you are in a receptive mood.” 

Markham looked at him with frank 
annoyance. 

“Damn it, Vance, I’m too confound- 
ed busy to be bothered with your ir- 
relevancies. If you feel artistically in- 
clined, take Van here to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum. But leave me alone.” 

Vance sighed, and wagged his head 
reproachfully. 

“There speaks the voice of America! 
‘Run along and play with your zsthetic 
toys if such silly things amuse you; but 
let me attend to my serious affairs.’ 
It’s very sad. In the present instance, 
however, I refuse to run along; and 
most certainly I shall not browse about 
that mausoleum of Europe’s rejected 
corpses, known as the Metropolitan 
Museum. I say, it’s a wonder you didn’t 
suggest that I make the rounds of our 
municipal statuary.” 

“I'd have suggested the Aquari- 
ita 

“I know. Anything to get rid of me.” 
Vance adopted an injured tone. “And 
yet, don’t y’ know, I’m going to sit 
right here and deliver an edifying lec- 
ture on xsthetic composition.” 

“Then don’t talk too loud,” said 
Markham, rising; “for I'll be in the 
next room working.” 

“But my lecture has to do with the 
Greene case. And really you shouldn't 
miss it.”” 

Markham paused and turned. 

“Merely one of your wordy pro- 
logues, eh?” He sat down again. “Well, 
if you have any helpful suggestions to 
make, I'll listen.” 

Vance smoked a moment. 

“Y’ know, Markham,” he began, 
assuming a lazy, unemotional air, 


“‘there’s a fundamental difference be- 
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tween a good painting and a photo- 
graph. I'll admit many painters appear 
unaware of this fact; and when color 
photography is perfected—my word! 
what a horde of academicians will be 
thrown out of employment! But none 
the less there’s a vast chasm between the 
two; and it’s this technical distinction 
that’s to be the burden of my lay. 
How, for instance, does Michelangelo’s 
‘Moses’ differ from a camera study of 
a patriarchal old man with whiskers 
and a stone tablet? Wherein lie the 
points of divergence between Rubens’s 
‘Landscape with Chateau de Stein’ and 
a tourist’s snap-shot of a Rhine castle? 
Why is a Cézanne still-life an improve- 
ment on a photograph of a dish of ap- 
ples? Why have the Renaissance paint- 
ings of Madonnas endured for hun- 
dreds of years whereas a mere photo- 
graph of a mother and child passes into 
artistic oblivion at the very click of the 
lens shutter? ...” 

He held up a silencing hand as 
Markham was about to speak. 

“I’m not being futile. Bear with me 
a moment.—The difference between a 
good painting and a photograph is this: 
the one is arranged, composed, organ- 
ized; the other is merely the haphazard 
impression of a scene, or a segment of 
realism, just as it exists in nature. In 
short, the one has form; the other is 
chaotic. When a true artist paints a pic- 
ture, d’ ye see, he arranges all the 
masses and lines to accord with his pre- 
conceived idea of composition—that is, 
he bends everything in the picture to a 
basic design; and he also eliminates any 
objects or details that go contr’ry to, or 
detract from, that design. Thus he 
achieves a homogeneity of form, so to 
speak. Every object in the picture is 
put there for a definite purpose, and is 
set in a certain position to accord with 
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the underlying structural pattern. There 
are no irrelevancies, no unrelated de- 
tails, no detached objects, no arbitr’ry 
arrangement of values. All the forms 
and lines are interdependent; every ob- 
ject—indeed, every brush stroke—takes 
its exact place in the pattern and ful- 
fils a given function. The picture, in 
fine, is a unity.” 

“Very instructive,” commented 
Markham, glancing ostentatiously at 
his watch. “‘And the Greene case?” 

“Now, a photograph, on the other 
hand,” pursued Vance, ignoring the in- 
terruption, “is devoid of design or even 
of arrangement in the esthetic sense. 
To be sure, a photographer may pose 
and drape a figure—he may even saw 
off the limb of a tree that he intends to 
record on his negative; but it’s quite 
impossible for him to compose the sub- 
ject-matter of his picture to accord with 
a preconceived design, the way a paint- 
er does. In a photograph there are al- 
ways details that have no meaning, va- 
riations of light and shade that are har- 
monically false, textures that create 
false notes, lines that are discords, masses 
that are out of place. The camera, d’ 
ye see, is deucedly forthright—it re- 
cords whatever is before it, irrespective 
of art values. The inevitable result is 
that a photograph lacks organization 
and unity; its composition is, at best, 
primitive and obvious. And it is full of 
irrelevant factors — of objects which 
have neither meaning nor purpose. 
There is no uniformity of conception in 
it. It is haphazard, heterogeneous, aim- 
less, and amorphous—just as is na- 
ture.” 

“You aeedn’t belabor the point.” 
Markham spoke impatiently. “I have a 
rudimentary intelligence. — Where is 
this elaborate truism leading you?” 
Vance gave him an engaging smile. 
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“To East 53d Street. But before we 
reach our destination permit me an- 
other brief amplification.—Quite often 
a painting of intricate and subtle design 
does not at once reveal its composition 
to the spectator. In fact, only the de- 
signs of the simpler and more obvious 
paintings are immediately grasped. 
Generally the spectator has to study a 
painting carefully—trace its rhythms, 
compare its forms, weigh its details, 
and fit together all its salients—before 
its underlying design becomes appar- 
ent. Many well-organized and perfectly 
balanced paintings—such as Renoir’s 
figure-pieces, Matisse’s interiors, Cé- 
zanne’s water-colors, Picasso’s still-lives, 
and Leonardo’s anatomical drawings— 
may at first appear meaningless from 
the standpoint of composition; their 
forms may seem to lack unity and cohe- 
sion; their masses and linear values may 
give the impression of having been ar- 
bitrarily put down. And it is only after 
the spectator has related all their in- 
tegers and traced all their — 
activities that they take on significance 
and reveal their creator’s motivating 
conception. ...” 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted Markham. 
“Paintings and photographs differ; the 
objects in a painting possess design; the 
objects in a photograph are without de- 
sign; one must often study a painting in 
order to determine the design.—That, I 
believe, covers the ground you have 
been wandering over desultorily for the 
past fifteen minutes.” 

“I was merely trying to imitate the 
vast deluge of repetitive verbiage found 
in legal documents,” explained Vance. 
“I hoped thereby to convey my mean- 
ing to your lawyer’s mind.” 

“You succeeded with a vengeance,” 
snapped Markham. “What follows?” 

Vance became serious again. 


THE GREENE MURDER CASE 


“Markham, we've been looking at 
the various occurrences in the Greene 
case as though they were the unrelated 
objects of a photograph. We’ve inspect- 
ed each fact as it came up; but we have 
failed to analyze sufficiently its connec- 
tion with all the other known facts. 
We've regarded this whole affair as 
though it were a series, or collection, of 
isolated integers. And we’ve missed the 
significance of everything because we 
haven’t yet determined the shape of the 
basic pattern of which each of these in- 
cidents is but a part.—Do you follow 
me?” 

“My dear fellow!” 

“Very well.—Now, it goes without 
saying that there is a design at the bot- 
tom of this whole amazin’ business. 
Nothing has happened haphazardly. 
There has been premeditation behind 
each act—a subtly and carefully con- 
cocted composition, as it were. And 
everything has emanated from that 
central > Fa Everything has been 
fashioned by a fundamental structural 
idea. Therefore, nothing important that 
has occurred since the eet double 
shooting has been unrelated to the pre- 
determined pattern of the crime. All 
the aspects and events of the case, taken 
together, form a unity—a co-ordinated, 
interactive whole. In short, the Greene 
case is a painting, not a photograph. 
And when we have studied it in that 
light—when we have determined the 
interrelationship of all the external fac- 
tors, and have traced the visual forms to 
their generating lines—then, Mark- 
ham, we will know the composition of 
the picture; we will see the design on 
which the perverted painter has erected 
his document’ry material. And once we 
have discovered the underlying shape of 
this hideous picture’s pattern, we'll 
know its creator.” 


(Continued on page 502 of this number.) 
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Humoresque 


BY JAMES BOYD 


The author of those novels, “Drums” and “Marching On,” which have well-nigh 
become classic tales of the Revolution and Civil War, writes for the first time of 
his own experiences in the Great War. It is one of a group of high moments 

_ of the war done by fighters who are also writers. 


oTHING but blackness and the 
N void. No lights, no sounds, no 

firing. Nothing but the black- 
ness through which the ambulances 
churned. They lurched and stuck and 
butted into each other. They kept close. 
They rocked, swung, and hung onto 
each other’s tails like baby elephants 
lost in the African night. Did they still 
believe because you wore a trench coat 
and sat on the first car’s seat, peering 
two inches into the black, that there- 
fore you still knew the way? 

The map was no good. The map! It 
made you laugh to think the way you’d 
studied it. It was a good map. You'd 
checked your orders on it. It was easy. 
On the map a straight, wide road had 
led right up to the town, eighteen and 
three-tenths kilometres from the main 
fork that you had passed the evening 
before, just as the last wet sullen twi- 
light died and the last guns ceased fir- 
ing. And on that road, as the map 
showed it, at pleasingly regular inter- 
vals, were three other smaller towns to 
guide you on your way. You had faith- 
fully memorized that map; and, what 
is more, you and the company clerk 
had made tracings of it on toilet-paper 
and given one to every driver in case 
the fool got lost. Now there was nobody 
as lost as you. The road, so trustingly 
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visualized as paved and poplar-flanked, 
had turned out to be a maze of wander- 
ing ruts among the shell-holes, and in 
this maze were sometimes brick heaps 
which might or might not have been 
your studiously noted towns. And the 
town where you were supposed to report 
for duty? It had been explained that 
the town was still in German hands at 
the start of the attack, but that nine 
hours after the zero hour it was to be 
taken by our troops. You had been 
impressed by such triumphant preci- 
sion. But a day spent in the incredible 
chaos just behind the lines had turned 
you into a tired old cynic as regards all 
military competence. There was not a 
chance that the Americans had taken 
the town that afternoon, as scheduled. 
You and your faithful outfit had wres- 
tled and fought your way through cha- 
os, had shaken yourself loose from it, 
and now were dutifully trying to reach 
a town held by the enemy. 

And not only they and you were lost. 
The battle itself was gone. You did not 
know where it was, or if there was one 
any more. Maybe it had rolled off 
northward. Or maybe it had died down 
where it started. Maybe you had run 
right through the lines that watched 
each other from their hiding-places in 
the dark. Your gullet turned to stone. 
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But if you were through the lines, 
there ought to be some traffic, some 
troops, something in the Germans’ rear. 
But if you were still behind your own 
lines, there ought to be the same. Any- 
where there ought to be something be- 
side this black. 

“A house, maybe, lieutenant,” the 
driver said. He was a Pennsylvania 
Dutchman. The day before he had been 
phlegmatically and unreasonably cheer- 
ful when the ambulances were locked 
in a traffic jam under a harassing fire. 
But since night had fallen he had not 
spoken. 

“Well, then, stop.” Your trench 
boots hit the mud. Behind, brakes 
squeaked, the line of ambulances stood 
still, the motors throbbed. 

“Shut those motors off,” you said. 
There was no sound then, in this 
night. 

Across the road a gray shape turned 
out to be half a chimney. Bricks were 
scattered about. There might have been 
= a few houses there. Maybe a vil- 
age. 

“No, this is not the place,” you said. 
“Crank up.” 

“But wasn’t it the place?” you 
thought, as soon as you had left it be- 
hind. Maybe our barrage the day before 
had flattened it. If it was the place, 
that’s where you should have stayed. 
Anyhow, what was the place, what did 
it look like? 

Why couldn’t they give a man some- 
thing to go by? There ought to be a way 
of telling a man what the place he was 
ordered to looked like. Then when he 
got to it he would know. This way a 
man had no chance. Especially with 
the road gone.They just sent him out 
with orders not to strike a light. He 
couldn’t even look at his speedometer 
to see how far he’d travelled. And he 
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couldn’t look at the map. Just to make 
sure he remembered it. But it might as 
well have been a map of Asia. They 
just turned him loose in the dark. That 
was the staff, all right. But if there was 
a slip-up he got blamed for it. No ex. 
cuse went. Blois for him. 

It was all luck. The whole business, 
If you had stayed at that brick heap it 
might have been the right thing. Or 
again you might have been tried for 
failure to go on. No use to figure on 
that now. You probably wouldn’t find 
the place if you turned back and tried. 
And now it would never do to tum 
back, even though the farther you went 
the bigger the chance of getting into 
trouble. However bad it would look to 
roll peacefully into the German lines, 
it was better than turning back. 

The road defined itself, a sickly, 
phosphorescent blur. This must be the 
end of no man’s land. But what man’s 
land was it? This lost wandering had 


been going on too long. If only some-f 


thing would occur. Even a couple of 
iron-hooded Germans, standing guard. 

The luminous streak tilted down- 
hill. A humpbacked bridge made the 
car heave up. Houses were towering all 
around. This must be the place. 

One door filtered a thread of light. 
You knocked. The echo came back 
from the houses. The door groaned 
open half a foot. A woman held a can- 
dle between her ancient, ratty face and 
yours—just for an eo 
“les Boches!” the door banged shut, 2 
bolt tumbled home. In the silence two 
drivers whispered uneasily. 

“J’a see that old dame?” 

“J’a get the look she give him?” 

The houses, cock-eyed and leaning 
perilously, were around a little cock- 
eyed square that ran up-hill to a tall 
black lump that must be the church. 
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Beyond the lump lay a faint path of 
light. Somebody there. But who? Be- 
hind you the men were thinking the 
same. There was not a sound. Keeping 
close to the houses, you tried to glide 
noiselessly toward it. Your hobnails 
clicked and scraped on the uneven pav- 
ing-stones. 

Here was the light from an open 
door, and inside the door—inside that 
door—a great, big Marine held a great 
big flapjack in both hands. There was 
a hield-kitchen, too, and a sergeant with 
a face carved deep in sandstone. 

“Sergeant”—you tried to speak in 
the proper tone of holding this ser- 
geant, this fine, big sergeant, to strict 
accountability for anything he might 
say—‘‘what outfit’s this?” 

“Fifth Marines, sir.” 

You pretended that this answer was 
far from all it should be. 

“Where’s division headquarters?” 

“Right here in town, sir.” 

Right here in town. Right here in 
town! Could you beat that? How about 
that for calling the turn? Well! Well! 
This sergeant was a knock-out, sure 
enough. 

“You know of any place I can park 
my outfit?” 

“What kind of outfit’s the lieutenant 
ot?” 

“What difference does that make?” 

“Ammunition goes down by the en- 
gineer dump, but nothing else.” 

“I’ve got ambulances,’ you said ir- 
ritably. Ambulances would not impress 
this Marine. 

“Down this street, sir, last house on 
the left, there’s an open field.” He 
spoke like a bright boy saying his cate- 
chism—his voice was toneless, rapid, 
precise, and self-admiring. Who did he 
think he was, anyway? 


In the darkness the busses bumped 
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and nudged each other into line along 
the open field. In a vaulted cellar across 
the street the men lit candles and threw 
down their packs. Everything was snug. 

Everything was fine. Now you could 
catch a little sleep. But first you’d bet- 
ter look around to get the lay of the 
town. 

In the street a figure stood in front 
of you. 

““Monsieur, vous étes de cette divi- 
sion?” 

You couldn’t think how to say 
“Only attached for duty,” so you said: 
“Qui.” 

“Alors, suivez moi.” His voice was 
crisp, he walked decisively. You fol- 
lowed, as a matter of course. He start- 
ed down a passageway between two 
houses. Under cover of the passage he 
turned on his flash-light. He looked 
slim and girlish in his gray-blue belted 
uniform and high laced boots. The pas- 
sageway was long. You had time to 
think. Who was this Frenchman? 
What was the big idea? 

“Qu’est ce que vous voulez?” 

He turned his pale face and gave you 
an inscrutable look from large, dark 
eyes. He stopped in front of a door and 
pulled a large iron key from his pocket. 
His flourish, his secrecy were childish- 
ly theatrical, but behind the gesture lay 
something precocious and disturbing. 
You thought inconsequentially of the 
impish, ancient small boys who solic- 
ited business for the women of Genoa. 
What was the idea? The passageway 
behind you was long and dark and nar- 
row. This was a fine place to get bump- 
ed off if there was anything wrong 
about this Frenchman. A fine place to 
get bumped off, and no one would be 
the wiser. What was this Frenchman 
up to, anyway, or was he a French- 
man? The Germans had just been in 
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the town, and were still only two kilo- 
metres away. There was talk of spies 
and booby-traps. 

The door swung inward into total 
darkness. 

“Apres-vous, monsieur,” you said 
with immense decision, and took the 
Frenchman by the arm. Your right 
hand slid back to your automatic. 

The Frenchman’s feeble flash-light 
was lost in the cavern’s dark except for 
two small, green, luminous globes, mo- 
tionless and close together. Now what 
the ! 

The Frenchman graciously inclined 
his head. “‘Une chévre.” 

Your mind was stunned. What did 
that mean, “chévre”? Chévre? A goat? 
A goat. And what was more, you could 
smell it now. 

“But, yes,” you said, “a goat, that is 
true.” Your tone was relieved, but non- 
committal. 

“Yes,” said the Frenchman, “a very 
nice goat, and for you.” 

“For me?” 

“Yes, for you, and with pleasure.” 

This dialogue was getting imbecile. 
The Frenchman was probably a little 
touched. Fellows got that way at the 
front. Funny how talking with a fellow 
like that made you feel a little touched, 
too. Your best play would be to pat him 
on the back and get out. The French- 
man’s glance was patient but weary. 

“One obtains milk from this goat,” 
he explained; and as if that were not 
enough, he added: “For the cuisine.” 

Fresh milk. Milk for flapjacks. Milk 
for coffee. You were not very bright. 
The Frenchman knew it, too. How off- 
set this unfortunate impression ? 

“How considerate you are, mon- 
sieur, but I would not deprive you.” 

“Myself,” said the Frenchman, “I 
am on the point of departing.” He 
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spoke without the least regret. A goat 
or two was nothing as long as he was 
getting out of town. He might be right. 
Things might not be so good around 
here to-morrow. 

He locked the door and handed you 
the key. 

“Avec mes compliments.” You re- 
membered to pull out a package of 
Camels. 

“Accept these, I pray you, mon- 
sieur.”” 

“My greatest thanks, monsieur.” 

“And I thank you, monsieur, very 
greatly.” 

He flipped his little gloved hand 
against the visor of his cap. The light 
flashed off and he was gone. 


In your dream, bricks were sliding 
down a roof at you. As they lit, you sat 
up in your bedding-roll. Around in the 
pale light the men sat up, staring, in 
their blankets. Down the street there 
was a sharp crack, and more bricks 
went tumbling. You took a look at the 
vaulting. It was the thinnest kind of 
brickwork. If anything landed on it, 
you would get the shell in the back of 
the neck, and all the bricks, too. Beside 
you, the top-kick stuck his face out of 
the blanket. It had the square-jawed, 
pig-headed look of a good top-kick. 
There were no more cracks among the 
house-tops. The men crawled out of 
their blankets and put on their shoes 
and leggings without talking. Some of 
them lit cigarettes. You gave the key to 
the sergeant. 

“There’s a goat in this shed. Send 
somebody over to milk her.” 

The men looked up. The sergeant 
got out his detail book. 

“Zinsser, you're next.” 

Men spoke. 

“Him! He can’t milk.” 
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“Zinsser was raised on Second Ave- 
nue. 
“Zinsser Il lose all our milk.” 

“Sure, I can milk,” said Zinsser. 

“Yeah, you can milk, Zinsser!” 

“You just put a nickel in her ear and 
hold out your lily-cup.” 

“Is that a fact,” the sergeant asked, 
“you was raised in New York, Zins- 
ser?” 

“IT can milk,” said Zinsser. 

“Stewart, you’d better go,” the ser- 
geant said. 

“Go on milk it, Stewart,” said Zins- 
ser; “I bet it’s a ram.” 

The street of narrow, crowding 
houses lay deserted in the pale light. 
Your unwashed face felt stiff and 
greasy in the damp air. You opened 
your mouth and stretched your cheeks. 
You looked up at the roofs. Some chim- 
neys and aie were gone. But it had 
been small stuff, 77s, most likely. 
Across the street, in an empty room, the 
men were waiting with their mess-kits. 
They held themselves like dejected, 
ruffled fowls in the raw air. The next 
house was the last house on the street. 
You walked around it to see how the 
ambulances looked by daylight. It 
would have been better if they were 
closer under the lee of the houses, but 
most likely you would be moving out 
in a few minutes, and the ground was 
firm and hard. There were other ambu- 
lances mixed up with yours. Their of- 
ficer was looking at them. He had a 
face like a dead man’s and an arm ina 
dirty sling. 

“They gwine to shell this town,” he 
said. 

“Where you from?” 

“Alabama.” 

“You look mighty bad.” 

“Oh, ah been like this a long time— 
a long time.” 
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The field hospital was in the town 
hall, up the hill. The courtyard in front 
had a a stone wall around it. Behind 
it, leafless bushes and a rustic fence 
stood in a sodden garden that looked 
out over the roofs and the empty, sod- 
den countryside. 

A few wounded were in the cellar. 
You walked back down a stony path 
behind the back yards of the houses, 
and sent two ambulances up for them. 

You went down into the cellar and 
sat on your bedding-roll and smoked. 
Some of the men were there. They 
asked you how far back the wounded 
had to be taken, and you said: 

“To Toul.” 

They said nothing. Toul was a long 
way and the roads were terrible. 

In the midst of your smoking, a swift 
rustling passed overhead and ended in 
a crack—bang! down the street. After 
that, a shell passed over every minute 
or two. It was hard to tell where they 
were going to land. 

“You never hear the one that hits 
you. That’s what I hear them say,” re- 
marked the little Jew without convic- 
tion. 

The truck-driver from Roanoke con- 
sidered this. 

““Whut good would that be?” he de- 
manded. ““Whut good would it be to 
hyear the one that hits you?” 

“My God!” exclaimed the little Jew 
impatiently, “it means if you hear it, 
it’s going not to hit you. It’s just a way 
of saying it,” he added defensively. 

The truck-driver was not satisfied. 

“Whut good’s that? Whut I want is 
to hyear the one that’s going to hit me 
in time to move myse’f.” 

“Wheeler is right,” said the Hop- 
kins student, peering gravely through 
his spectacles. “All that should have 
been arranged.” 
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The truck-driver looked pleased with 
himself. 

They were coming over in twos and 
threes now. The cracking and the rat- 
tle of bricks was all over town. A 
crunching explosion sounded near at 
hand. A man scuttled down the cellar 
stairs. 

“Say, lieutenant, they just hit the 
ambulances.” 

“Anybody hurt?” 

“They got two men in that other 
company.” 

No one was stirring in the park of 
ambulances. The ambulances were just 
as they had been, except that half-way 
down the line two twisted chassis tilted 
side by side, and a piece of bloody cloth- 
ing and a shoe were stretched along 
the ground. They were not your ambu- 
lances; and if they had been, there was 
no use looking at them. You went back 
to the cellar. It was just as well. The 
firing was getting brisk again. Then 
there was quite a little flurry. A mo- 
ment later feet scuttled overhead; the 
cook took off from the top step and 
landed spinning. 

“I’m hit,” he said, and pointed to 
his seat. 

Men crowded around solicitously. 
The cook’s meagre posterior showed 
only the reddening imprint of a brick. 
Uproar filled the cellar. 

“Hit by a brick!” 

“Hit in the blank, blank, blank!” 

“Sew a wound-stripe on the seat of 
his pants!” 

“All right,” said the cook. His voice 
shook, his eyes blazed with Swedish 
wrath. “Let me hit one of you guys 
with a brick and see if you tell me what 
was it.” 

The men fell silent. It was not wise 
to affront a cook. The cook’s tragic 
eyes met yours. 
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“Lieutenant, the kitchen’s gone, and 
the goat’s got out.” 

Instantly you and the cook were 
alone. Down from the street came 
whoops and the sound of running. You 
followed up the steps. The end of the 
street was filled with scuttling figures, 
Arms waved and clutched. Between 
the figures, now and then appeared a 
small, distracted goat. A shell smacked 
somewhere on beyond the square, and 
stirred her to nobler feats of dodging. 
You started to run and shout, but then 
they had her. She instantly collapsed. 
They came back, running fast, and 
dove into the alleyway. The supply 
sergeant’s face, benign and anxious, 
peered out a window across the street. 

“Tell the men if that goat gets out 
again,” you shouted, “they’re to let her 

o! 

“Yes, lieutenant,” the supply ser- 
geant answered. His voice was harried 
and placating. “I don’t think she'll get 
out, sir. They’ve got her in a bedroom 
now. 

The stony path up to the hospital 
seemed bleak and bare. The shells, 
which spattered among the houses 
down the hill, or thumped and grunted 
in the open fields near by, had no logi- 
cal timing or direction. It was no use 
to run. You would as likely run into 
one. Just ahead, a stone garden-house 
heaved up in a shower of fragments 
and black smoke. When the smoke 
cleared, the garden-house was gone. 
You did not feel exactly scared, nor 
exactly sick. You felt as if you were 
getting your first whiffs of chloroform 
before an operation. Numb, yet super- 
naturally alert; apprehensive, yet re- 
signed. 

At the entrance to the hospital cellar 
the smell of men and of blood was cut 
through by the smell of chloroform. 
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Funny that you should have thought of 
the chloroform first, and now be smell- 
ing it. But it was so; and suddenly you 
knew that everything that happened 
from now on would seem to be some- 
thing that you had known or thought 
of just before. 

The cellar was filled with smells and 
wounded men, and a sense of laborious, 
futile, hopeless bustle. At a table, under 
a lantern, a doctor in a butcher’s apron 
was doing things to a red, wet hole that 
closed and opened slowly. 

“Where’s the evacuation officer?” 
you asked. “Are you him? How many 
have you got to go?” 

The . evacuation 
around the dim room. 

“We've got about twenty walking 
cases.” 

“You’d better send them back in 
empty trucks. Then we can save the 
ambulances for the stretchers.” 

As you talked along and figured it 
out, the wounded against the wall 
looked up at you, and looked away 
again, like dogs who know they are 
being talked about, but do not know if 
what is being said means something 
good for them or bad. 

After that, events merged into each 
other. Time stood still. You walked up 
or down the stony path to find out how 
many ambulances were left, how many 
wounded. When there was no firing, 
you felt pretty good, because you were 
always on the job and getting the 
wounded out in good shape. When the 
firing was heavy, you thought it was a 
funny thing that the Signal Corps 
could not have run a wire between the 
park and the hospital. It would have 
saved a lot of dangerous walking. You 
thought of a few good things to say to 
the division signal officer, even if he 
was a colonel. Then the chief signal 
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officer would say coldly: “Well, lieu- 
tenant, did you make a requisition?” 
And that would be the end of that. 

At night the firing slacked off. With 
the ae as it was, it would be better 
not to move any more wounded till 
dawn. Planes could not spot the am- 
bulances in the early light. Anyhow, 
maybe they would not start shelling 
again. 

In the vaulted cellar the first drivers 
were coming back. They had done six- 
teen hours at the wheel. Now they could 
sleep for six. Most of them wanted to 
smoke and talk, though. 

Leaning on an elbow the Boston 
Irishman fixed you with deep-sunk 
blue eyes. 

“You can’t make time, lieutenant. 
Coming back through no man’s land 
Casey had to walk ahead and feel for 
shell-holes with his feet.” 

“And when you're back there they 
won't take your load. They always send 
you to another hospital.” A Californian 
spoke with weary resignation. “I went 
to four. And one bird passed out.” 

“Was that damn dentist there at 
Toul when you made it?” 

“In the receiving-ward? Yeah. He 
says: “Get the hell out of here.’ And all 
the time this bird that passed out was 
sayin’-—” The Californian stopped and 
stared down at his hands. 

“The dirty little squirt. He did the 
same to me. But I stuck around, and 
when he was inside I says to the or- 
derly, ‘Say, Jack, want a souvenir?’ and 
I flashed a Gott Mit Uns belt. “You 
jerk my load out,’ I says. And he did.” 

“Believe me, I don’t want to do that 
stretch to Toul with a hole in my 
belly.” 

“You can’t help shakin’ ’em up.” 

“My springs are gone, anyhow.” 

“One bird starts cussin’ me. Then 
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he calls me a son of a bitch. I climb 
right out. “Look here,’ I says, ‘I’m driv- 
in’ the best I can. Another squawk out 
of you and I’1]——’ ” 

“They sure get sick, though.” 

“You said it. The best thing is to 
salvage a tin hat for ’em to puke in.” 

Next morning, before the first cold 
light, the ambulances rolled. Up in the 
hospital cellar everything was the same. 
The same doctors cut away and threw 
junk into a bloody pail. The same 
wounded seemed to crouch against the 
wall or lie stiff and staring. It was as 
though in all these hours we had not 
gotten anywhere. 

After a while a shell hit somewhere 
in town. Everybody listened and hoped 
there would be no more. Then another 
landed. After that it was about the same 
as the day before. 

The drivers when they came up to 
the courtyard looked bad. Their eyes 
were red and sunk and their mouths 
were tight. Some of them had just got- 
ten in at dawn. 

If only the wounded would stop 
coming in, and give you a chance to get 
ahead of the game. 

“Did the cook have chow for you 
when you got in?” you asked. 

“Yeah, he had it.” 

In the late afternoon you sat in the 
cellar of the hospital. It was packed. 
In there you could not hear the shells 
exploding, but they must be falling 
pretty fast. From the ground came 
thumping sounds about like a lazy nig- 
ger tamping a hole. 

All the rest of the ambulances were 
due to come up now, so that they could 
make the run back through no man’s 
land before night fell. 

The hard thing was to keep your eyes 
off the figure in the corner. You had 
seen it just by accident. A little luck 
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and you might have missed it. In look- 
ing around, your eye had lit on a pair 
of square-toed German boots sticking 
out between the handles of a stretcher, 
You had followed the long, thin bundle 
up its length. At the other end—at the 
other end was a red, wet bundle of 
bandages a little bigger than a man’s 
head—red and wet. Now you did not 
look at it at all. But you knew that 
every so often, at terrible intervals, on 
top of that red, wet lump a little bubble 
formed, swelled, burst with a snap. Be- 
tween times there was nothing but the 
patch of yellow foam. 

A klaxon sounded overhead. ‘Four 
stretcher cases,” you said, and climbed 
the steps. 

Beyond the courtyard, casual shells 
were falling. 

“You can go inside there, under 
cover, Parsons,’ you said, “but it’s no 
good, though.” 

The driver hunched down in his 
seat. “I’m all right, lieutenant, if they'll 
load ’er up.” 

“Come on with those stretchers,” 
you shouted. 

Two orderlies toiled out with the 
first load. It was a big heavy bundle 
that made the stretcher-poles sag. 

“Don’t you know enough to take 
light ones for up top?” You helped 
them raise it high and slipped the 
stretcher-handles into the upper slings. 
They ran the stretcher back into the 
bus. Another bundle on a stretcher 
came into the yard. Two more were 
waiting in the doorway. 

The shells were dropping closer. The 
last stretcher was being loaded. You 
had one side and a swarthy hospital 
orderly the other. Another orderly held 
the feet. A cracking, metallic bang on 
top of you—the gate-post of the court- 
yard spouted and burst into smoke. The 
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orderly let go his side; with a jar, the 
handle landed on the tail-gate. “You 
son of a bitch!” You made a pass at 
him. The orderly ducked and disap- 
peared. The wounded man made no 
sound; he did not even open his eyes; 
the color flowed from his cheeks. You 
shoved the stretcher in. 

“Step on her going over the bridge,” 
you said to Parsons. 

“I’m going to. They’ve bumped off 
two M. P.s down there a’ready.”” 

The shell-fire still was hovering 
around the courtyard. Another ambu- 
lance was coming in. As it stopped, the 
brick-dust jolted off its roof. 

Where were the orderlies with the 
stretchers? You had seen them waiting 
in the hallway a moment before—just 
before that last shell. Where had those 
lousy orderlies gone? Another shell 
sent cobblestones spinning slowly. 
Those lousy orderlies. You turned to 
run down to the cellar. In front of you 
stood four dejected wooden figures in 
dirty German uniforms stripped clean 
of buttons. 

“Load those stretchers.’’ You point- 
ed. As you spoke, the tallest figure 
clicked his heels, pulled back his shoul- 
ders, stared into space. “Into this ambu- 
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Carefully they brought a stretcher. 
You showed them how to fit the sling. 
Carefully they slid it into the ambu- 
lance, and went for another with lum- 
bering speed. It was wonderful the way 
the shells kept far enough away. 

From then on the ambulances came 
in quick succession. The shells wove 
patterns around them but never landed. 
The four bedraggled prisoners, like 
docile, faithful dogs, were solemnly 
alert and anxious to please. They were 
watchful and ready. They loaded the 
ambulances with care and with a swift 
clumsy dexterity. Between times you 
made them go inside and gave them 
cigarettes, at which they threw out their 
right legs and thumped their heels to- 
gether. 

At dusk the firing stopped. The last 
ambulance rocked away. 

“That'll be all, I guess,” the evacua- 
tion officer said; “we're pretty well 
cleaned out here now. And say,” he 
added, as though it were an after- 
thought, “we're relieved to-night. 
We're moving back to-morrow.” 

You were suddenly hungry and tired 
and cold and filthy. You would go 
down and see if that brick-battered 
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“Tea” in an Old House 


BY VIOLET ALLEYN STOREY 






























Now “tea” in an old house 
Means much more than tea 

And nut-bread and cookies 
Cut whimsically. 


Who enters an old house 
Opens a white door, f 
A fan-light above it 


And hollyhocks before. ro. 
ste 
Who walks through an old house na 
Walks on braided mats do 
Past sea-chests, and samplers, gu 
And porcelain dogs and cats. fir 
IN} 
Who sits in an old house of 
Fills a Windsor chair, ha 
Or shares a broad settle on 
While driftwood crackles there. , ex 
or 
Who sups in an old house an 
Handles Flowing Blue, 
And Lowestoft, and Willow, sid 
And Sandwich glasses, too. the 
mc 
Who looks in an old house we 
Sees high-boys and low, tra 
And tilt-tops reflecting as 
Dipped bayberries’ glow. col 
Who chats in an old house ble 
Chats of purple cows bri 
Grazing on a jug, or it. 
Of prints where ghosts carouse. inv 
For “‘tea”’ in an old house To 
Means each one of these its 
Friendly, everyday things, al. 
Quaint with memories! Me 
the 
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Three Wagons 


BY RICHARD B. FOWLER 


Author of ‘‘Practicality in Practice’ 


ILLUSTRATION BY STAFFORD Goop 


obscuring shadow of a ware- 

house. Before him was the rail- 
road yard with its night sounds and its 
steel rails catching the reflections of sig- 
nal-lights at intervals. Across half a 
dozen tracks stood a huge freight-en- 
gine, steaming and dripping. The open 
fire-box lit the cab with its glow, reveal- 
ing indistinctly the head and shoulders 
of the fireman. Behind the engine was 
half a mile of freight-cars, the long line 
only dimly visible in the semidarkness 
except at each street crossing where two 
or three cars came within the radius of 
an electric light. 

Back where the red lantern on the 
side of the caboose marked the end of 
the train, the yards were wider, with 
more tracks. On some of the tracks 
were standing switch-engines and side- 
tracked box cars. A lantern moved with 
a swaying motion close to the ground, 
coming from the caboose to the engine. 

In the other direction, about four 
blocks away, was the passenger-station, 
brilliantly lighted. Taxis waited around 
it. A train was due. In the air hung an 
invigorating odor of smoke and steam. 

This was the living world to Charley. 
To-night he felt more keenly than usual 
its undertone of excitement, its perpetu- 
al newness, and its warm friendliness. 
Men moved back and forth out there in 
the yards, now in plain view and now 
like shadows. All of Charley’s nerves 


(Cea Frick sat on a box in the 
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and instincts had been crying to return 
to this during the past six weeks that 
he and Buck had spent following the 
harvest up from Oklahoma. He could 
scarcely realize that he was home again. 
The sense of freedom and the world 
beyond were the things that made his 
home whether he was in Woodbine, 
Iowa, or Atlanta, Georgia. To-night 
they were going to Canfeld. To-mor- 
row they would deposit their wages in 
the bank there as they had done after 
every harvest for the past eight years. It 
didn’t take any money for them to live 
while they were healthy and able to do 
a day’s work occasionally. But some 
day they might need money. Charley 
had convinced Buck of that. 

Yes, to-morrow they would be in 
Canfield! Charley rose from the box 
and walked back and forth a few times 
in the shadows. He had been born in 
Canfield and had lived there until he 
was sixteen years old. That explained 
his choice of a bank for depositing his 
money every year. Mr. Winter, who 
had continued to be a friend of Pop’s 
even after he got to be a big business 
man, was in that bank. He would tell 
people that Charley wasn’t any regular 
bum. Bums didn’t work in the harvest 
every year and save up until they had 
a thousand dollars. Pop would know 
and Mom. But Mom didn’t care now. 
She had been dead for six months. 

Charley wished he had gone to see 
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his mother, at least once. Of course it 
would have been a big risk for him to 
have taken. She might have convinced 
him that he ought to stay home. She 
lived for her belief in what she called 
“a body’s duty,” in an honest day’s 
work and in her idea of respectability. 
It had been a kind of religion with her, 
a faith that she didn’t want to reason 
out. Pop was the same way. It was sick- 
ening, the seriousness with which he 
would hitch up his team to the wagon at 
six-thirty in the morning, always at six- 
thirty. All day he would haul boxes and 
trunks, getting his loads from the two 
freight-houses and the passenger-sta- 
tions. He had been to those places every 
day for years. There were certain jok- 
ing remarks that he always made to the 
baggage-hustlers and flunkies around 
the freight-yards. At night he would 
come home to tell just what he had said 
and what somebody else had said. He 
would figure up how much freight 
there had been and say that he wasn’t 
charging enough. After supper he 
would sit out on the porch in his cane- 
bottom chair, smoking his pipe, until, 
with his usual yawn, he would stretch 
his tired little body and go to bed. Day 
after day his life was going, just like 
that. He used to brag that for five years 
he had not been ten miles from the 
Union Pacific depot. And Pop did it 
deliberately. He had seen Grandpa do 
the same way, at exactly the same work, 
and eventually die. Charley had helped 
his father back Grandpa’s old wagon 
under the shed roof out in the back 
yard, where it stood with the tongue 
reaching out into the yard in every- 
body’s way. 

“I reckon we'll just let it stay there,” 
Pop had said. “It don’t seem right to do 
away with it when it went right along 

with the old man for twenty-odd year. 


We'll keep it the same as we keep his 
old Bible and rockin’-chair.” 

Yes, Charley believed that there was 
more of Grandpa in the wagon and 
Bible and old rocking-chair than there 
was in the body that they had buried. 
And the most of him was in the wagon. 
Pop had solemnly put a board under 
the end of the tongue. After looking at 
it for a minute, he had crawled to the 
seat of his own wagon and driven away 
to get a load of trunks. 

Charley had once been afraid that 
he, too, might drift into such slavery. 
But now, thank God, he was free! At 
the very heart of his life was freedom. 
There were those rails leading off into 
the darkness, east and west, north and 
south. In box cars or on top of them, on 
the blinds or the tender of a fast pas- 
senger, he and Buck could be carried 
anywhere in the continent. Usually they 
didn’t even make sure of the destina- 
tion of a train. To the east were the 
cities, all alive and all different; good 
shows for twenty cents, unconverted 
saloons where a bunch of grimy men, 
who had never seen each other before, 
could sit around in a haze of smoke, 
eating hamburgers, drinking beer, in- 
haling the odor of frying grease, and 
talking about real places and real men. 
In those cities were crowds of breath- 
ing, living people from everywhere. 

To the west was the cattle country, 
where a railroad-station was a little shed 
set down in the open plain with two or 
three naked store buildings, a few bare 
houses, and a half-dozen windmills 
around it; not a sign of a tree anywhere. 
He and Buck could loaf there and 
breathe deep for a day or two. Beyond 
that were the mountains, where they 
could walk a few yards from the right 
of way and look straight down a thou- 
sand feet. They could lie flat on the top 
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of a box car, going forty miles an hour, 
and look at snow a mile in the air. 
Then, on the other side of the moun- 
tains was California, the place to go in 
the winter-time. 

Buck ought to be coming pretty soon. 
He had gone to find out what train 
went to Canfield. 

Those freight-cars all gathered to- 
gether out there. In a few days that 
train would be split up. Steel rails would 
carry the cars in forty different direc- 
tions. Two months from now some of 
them might be in the teeming freight- 
yards at Brooklyn; one, perhaps, would 
be standing on a siding at Miami; an- 
other could be rolling along through 
the mountains toward Mexico City; 
while still another was taking on a load 
at Seattle. He and Buck might be near 
or on any one of them. Charley had 
tried to tell Buck about that; but, of 
course, Buck didn’t understand such 
things. 

The activity of men in the yards in- 
dicated that something would be mov- 
ing right away. Charley sat down and 
watched with interest. 

Buck emerged out of the shadow of 
a sidetracked Pullman car a few yards 
away. A shiver rattled through the 
freight-train. 

“Do we take that one, Buck ?” Char- 
ley asked in a quick, low voice as soon 
as Buck had come close. 

Buck stopped beside him casually. 
His teeth showed in the semidarkness. 
“No, this outfit goes the wrong way; 
Minneapolis. But there’s a passenger 
comin’, see? It goes straight through 
for Canfield. Nice for us; ain’t it?” 

“Any dicks out there, Buck?” 

“Yeah, the yard’s full of ’em.” 

This was indeed a happy return to 
the road; a through passenger to ride 
on, and railroad detectives on the job 
to give it additional interest. 


The huge freight-engine, with loud 
coughs, got its heavy load under way. 
The cars moved by at a rolling, rhyth- 
mic speed. On top of one of them a 
brakie signalled with a lantern. In a 
few minutes the rear lights of the ca- 
boose blinked at them from far down 
the track. It was on its way to Minne- 
apolis. 

The passenger-train came from the 
other direction. First a whistle shrieked 
in the distance, sending Charley eager- 
ly to his feet. The headlight came in 
view; a growing roar vibrated through 
the air; then, coming nearer, it died 
down suddenly, giving way to a ring- 
ing bell and sporadic coughs; the track 
was flooded with light. And the pas- 
senger-locomotive drew its line of dim- 
ly lighted cars past Charley and Buck 
to its stopping-place in front of the sta- 
tion. It was very beautiful to Charley, 
that black, raging animal of an engine 
that could hound its way across the 
country at fifty miles an hour. As he 
and Buck walked to the place where 
they would catch the train on its way 
out, Charley wanted to run or whistle 
or shout or do any of the things that 
would give expression to his rising 
spirits and incidentally get them run 
out of the yards. 

It was only a few minutes later that 
they stood in the blind of the first bag- 
gage-car, sensing the gathering speed 
that was carrying them out once more 
into the world of real life after six weeks 
away from it. A business street with its 
rows of lights and electric signs, the 
crossing-bell ringing, and halted auto- 
mobiles flashed before them. Then they 
passed the semibusiness streets. And the 
town fell away until it was nothing but 
a blinking constellation of lights far in 
the rear. They were in the open coun- 
try. 
Charley and Buck crawled to the top 
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of the tender and sat down comfortably. 
Above them rolled a cloud of smoke. 
The shriek of the whistle, only a few 
feet from them, burst against their ears 
as they approached crossings. The flat 
land around them was the wheat coun- 
try, peaceful and alluring by the light 
of the three-quarters moon that had just 
risen to the east. Charley liked to watch 
dreamily the fields dotted indistinctly 
with wheat shocks. He lay back against 
the partition that separated the water- 
tank from the coal and drew refresh- 
ingly from a cigarette. It looked like a 
different world now that he was leav- 
ing it. He could easily forget these fields 
as they had been every day for the past 
six weeks; miles of wheat shocks and 
yellow stubble reaching out to a flat 
sky-line, the focussed hot rays of the 
close-hanging sun, the rattling binders 
always dropping more rows of bundles 
to be stood into rows of shocks, always 
an insufferable sameness; sweat and 
tired muscles. But he was getting away 
from all that, now. The roar of the train 
was lulling music; the wind beat by 
him at fifty miles an hour; overhead 
were the stars, and to the east was the 
moon. Charley felt very near to every- 
thing out here. He looked at Buck sit- 
ting solemnly beside him, his old black 
hat pulled half over his eyes, and three 
inches of bare shin, between pants’ leg 
and shoe-top, glistening in the moon- 
light. 

Charley spoke to him in a voice that 
was no louder than necessary to make 
himself heard. ““A week from now we 
may be in New York at Jack Annin’s 
joint, Buck.” 

“Yeah, might be.” Buck stretched 
out his leg in physical comfort. 

“Or we might be in Quebec.” 

“Depends on the trains we get.” 

“Or New Orleans.” 





“Tt don’t make a damn bit of differ- 
ence to me.” 

Of course Buck didn’t understand 
these things. 


Canfield. Charley and Buck stood 
uncertainly before the substantial Ro- 
man front of Mr. Winter’s bank. That 
morning they had spent loafing around 
town, for the greater part of the time at 
the Union Pacific depot, where Charley 
had thought he might get a glimpse of 
Pop, his slim five feet six struggling un- 
der the sagging weight of a trunk. He 
had seen Joe Sweeny, who had always 
been Pop’s especial rival, driving off 
with a load of baggage. 

Charley looked at the brass-bound 
door before him. As a last-minute idea, 
he turned down and buttoned the col- 
lar of his khaki shirt; he rather wished 
he had bought a tie. He tightened the 
belt that held up the loose folds of his 
pants and straightened his cap on his 
head like a real gent would wear it. 
Mr. Winter, if he happened to be 
around, could not say that Charley had 
looked like a bum. 

“Let’s get the dough stored and 
move on out of this burg,” Buck said 
impatiently as he led the way into the 
bank. They ignored their impressive, 
marble surroundings and walked di- 
rectly to one of the cages. 

“One hundred and thirty-six cool 
smackers, Buddy,” Buck explained 
suavely to the studious-looking young 
man before him. “Put that in with 
what’s already here and mark me down 
for one grand; mebbe more. Not so bad 
for a travelling man; is it, fellah?” 

When Buck had finished, Charley 
took his place before the cage. 

“Mr. Winter wants to see you. Wait 
a minute, please,” the young man said 
and was gone. 
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Mr. Winter wanted to see him? 
Charley was puzzled. He hadn’t come 
in contact with the banker since the 
time, three years before, when he had 
talked to him about settling down and 
getting a job. If there was any more of 
that stuff, he’d just beat it on out of 
here. 

Mr. Winter appeared from an office 
door. Charley wanted to get away; the 
banker was so neat, clean, and thought- 
ful-looking. 

“How do you do, Charley?” The 
man’s greeting was solemn. He shook 
hands mechanically. 

“Hello.” Charley shifted his weight 
from the right foot to the left and look- 
ed at a marble pillar. 

“I have bad news for you, my boy. 
Your father is dead.” 

“What?” 

“Yes, he died two weeks ago. We 
tried to locate you, but were not able to 
do it. I thought you would be in here 
sooner or later. As the administrator, I 
have taken charge of the estate.” 

“Pop’s dead ?” Charley tried to com- 
prehend it. His mother’s death had 
made him feel sad, probably more so 
and for a longer time than this would. 
But Pop! He had never thought of Pop 
dying. 

“Two weeks ago yesterday it was. 
They called me out there before he 
died.” 

Charley experienced a queer, uncer- 
tain feeling. It seemed that Pop’s death 
had upset things; he didn’t know exact- 
ly what, just things in general. He had 
always felt that the old man would 
keep right on doing what he called his 
duty, shifting baggage and being re- 
spectable, for years yet. 

“Yes, the doctor said it was from an 
internal injury that resulted when he 
fell with a box of freight. It’s sad, very 





sad. Since you are his only child, all our 
sympathy goes out to you.” 

“Yeah.”” Charley looked at the wrin- 
kled toe of his long, pointed shoe. He 
ought to say something. The responsi- 
bility for saying the right thing seemed 
instantly to have settled on him because 
he was the only child. He wished he 
was sitting on top of a box car going 
forty miles an hour. Mr. Winter was 
still talking. It was his place to listen. 

“Now if your friend will meet you 
later, we'll talk over our business on the 
way out to your house. My car is just 
outside.” 

Business! Yes he knew that a person’s 
dying meant a settling up of some kind. 

“T'll wait down by the U. P. Sta- 
tion,” Buck said as he shambled toward 
the door. Buck was a good guy. 

Charley felt funny riding in an auto- 
mobile. 

“Yes, I think there are only minor 
debts. I have statements for those. I 
think when everything is settled that, 
in addition to the house and personal 
effects, I will be able to turn over to you 
about fifteen hundred in cash,” Mr. 
Winter was continuing his statement 
on the estate. 

The last words caught Charley’s at- 
tention. “Of Pop’s money ?” he said un- 
certainly. 

“Yes, naturally.” 

“But that’s the saving-account Pop 
thought so much of.” 

Mr. Winter nodded and half smiled. 
“Yes, he’s been adding to it ever since 
he finished paying for the house twelve 
years ago.” 

“And I’m to take it?” 

“Of course. You are his heir, you 
know. We'll fix out the papers feo 
everything is settled.” 

That money seemed too important to 
Charley to be handed around so lightly. 
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his mother, at least once. Of course it 
would have been a big risk for him to 
have taken. She might have convinced 
him that he ought to stay home. She 
lived for her belief in what she called 
“a body’s duty,” in an honest day’s 
work and in her idea of respectability. 
It had been a kind of religion with her, 
a faith that she didn’t want to reason 
out. Pop was the same way. It was sick- 
ening, the seriousness with which he 
would hitch up his team to the wagon at 
six-thirty in the morning, always at six- 
thirty. All day he would haul boxes and 
trunks, getting his loads from the two 
freight-houses and the passenger-sta- 
tions. He had been to those places every 
day for years. There were certain jok- 
ing remarks that he always made to the 
baggage-hustlers and flunkies around 
the freight-yards. At night he would 
come home to tell just what he had said 
and what somebody else had said. He 
would figure up how much freight 
there had been and say that he wasn’t 
charging enough. After supper he 
would sit out on the porch in his cane- 
bottom chair, smoking his pipe, until, 
with his usual yawn, he would stretch 
his tired little body and go to bed. Day 
after day his life was going, just like 
that. He used to brag that for five years 
he had not been ten miles from the 
Union Pacific depot. And Pop did it 
deliberately. He had seen Grandpa do 
the same way, at exactly the same work, 
and eventually die. Charley had helped 
his father back Grandpa’s old wagon 
under the shed roof out in the back 
yard, where it stood with the tongue 
reaching out into the yard in every- 
body’s way. 

“T reckon we'll just let it stay there,” 
Pop had said. “‘It don’t seem right to do 
away with it when it went right along 
with the old man for twenty-odd year. 
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We'll keep it the same as we keep his 
old Bible and rockin’-chair.” 

Yes, Charley believed that there was 
more of Grandpa in the wagon and 
Bible and old rocking-chair than there 
was in the body that they had buried, 
And the most of him was in the wagon. 
Pop had solemnly put a board under 
the end of the tongue. After looking at 
it for a minute, he had crawled to the 
seat of his own wagon and driven away 
to get a load of trunks. 

Charley had once been afraid that 
he, too, might drift into such slavery. 
But now, thank God, he was free! At 
the very heart of his life was freedom. 
There were those rails leading off into 
the darkness, east and west, north and 
south. In box cars or on top of them, on 
the blinds or the tender of a fast pas- 
senger, he and Buck could be carried 
anywhere in the continent. Usually they 
didn’t even make sure of the destina- 
tion of a train. To the east were the 
cities, all alive and all different; good 
shows for twenty cents, unconverted 
saloons where a bunch of grimy men, 
who had never seen each other before, 
could sit around in a haze of smoke, 
eating hamburgers, drinking beer, in- 
haling the odor of frying grease, and 
talking about real places and real men. 
In those cities were crowds of breath- 
ing, living people from everywhere. 

To the west was the cattle country, 
where a railroad-station was a little shed 
set down in the open plain with two or 
three naked store buildings, a few bare 
houses, and a _ half-dozen windmills 
around it; not a sign of a tree anywhere. 
He and Buck could loaf there and 
breathe deep for a day or two. Beyond 
that were the mountains, where they 
could walk a few yards from the right 
of way and look straight down a thov- 
sand feet. They could lie flat on the top 
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of a box car, going forty miles an hour, 
and look at snow a mile in the air. 
Then, on the other side of the moun- 
tains was California, the place to go in 
the winter-time. 

Buck ought to be coming pretty soon. 
He had gone to find out what train 
went to Canfield. 

Those freight-cars all gathered to- 
gether out there. In a few days that 
train would be split up. Steel rails would 
carry the cars in forty different direc- 
tions. Two months from now some of 
them might be in the teeming freight- 
yards at Brooklyn; one, perhaps, wouid 
be standing on a siding at Miami; an- 
other could be rolling along through 
the mountains toward Mexico City; 
while still another was taking on a load 
at Seattle. He and Buck might be near 
or on any one of them. Charley had 
tried to tell Buck about that; but, of 
course, Buck didn’t understand such 
things. 

The activity of men in the yards in- 
dicated that something would be mov- 
ing right away. Charley sat down and 
watched with interest. 

Buck emerged out of the shadow of 
a sidetracked Pullman car a few yards 
away. A shiver rattled through the 
freight-train. 

“Do we take that one, Buck ?”’ Char- 
ley asked in a quick, low voice as soon 
as Buck had come close. 

Buck stopped beside him casually. 
His teeth showed in the semidarkness. 
“No, this outfit goes the wrong way; 
Minneapolis. But there’s a passenger 
comin’, see? It goes straight through 
for Canfield. Nice for us; ain’t it?” 

“Any dicks out there, Buck?” 

“Yeah, the yard’s full of ’em.” 

This was indeed a happy return to 
the road; a through passenger to ride 
on, and railroad detectives on the job 
to give it additional interest. 
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The huge freight-engine, with loud 


coughs, got its heavy load under way. 
The cars moved by at a rolling, rhyth- 
mic speed. On top of one of them a 
brakie signalled with a lantern. In a 
few minutes the rear lights of the ca- 
boose blinked at them from far down 
the track. It was on its way to Minne- 
apolis. 

The passenger-train came from the 
other direction. First a whistle shrieked 
in the distance, sending Charley eager- 
ly to his feet. The headlight came in 
view; a growing roar vibrated through 
the air; then, coming nearer, it died 
down suddenly, giving way to a ring- 
ing bell and sporadic coughs; the track 
was flooded with light. And the pas- 
senger-locomotive drew its line of dim- 
ly lighted cars past Charley and Buck 
to its stopping-place in front of the sta- 
tion. It was very beautiful to Charley, 
that black, raging animal of an engine 
that could hound its way across the 
country at fifty miles an hour. As he 
and Buck walked to the place where 
they would catch the train on its way 
out, Charley wanted to run or whistle 
or shout or do any of the things that 
would give expression to his rising 
spirits and incidentally get them run 
out of the yards. 

It was only a few minutes later that 
they stood in the blind of the first bag- 
gage-car, sensing the gathering speed 
that was carrying them out once more 
into the world of real life after six weeks 
away from it. A business street with its 
rows of lights and electric signs, the 
crossing-bell ringing, and halted auto- 
mobiles flashed before them. Then they 
passed the semibusiness streets. And the 
town fell away until it was nothing but 
a blinking constellation of lights far in 
the rear. They were in the open coun- 
try. 
Charley and Buck crawled to the top 
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of the tender and sat down comfortably. 
Above them rolled a cloud of smoke. 
The shriek of the whistle, only a few 
feet from them, burst against their ears 
as they approached crossings. The flat 
land around them was the wheat coun- 
try, peaceful and alluring by the light 
of the three-quarters moon that had just 
risen to the east. Charley liked to watch 
dreamily the fields dotted indistinctly 
with wheat shocks. He lay back against 
the partition that separated the water- 
tank from the coal and drew refresh- 
ingly from a cigarette. It looked like a 
different world now that he was leav- 
ing it. He could easily forget these fields 
as they had been every day for the past 
six weeks; miles of wheat shocks and 
yellow stubble reaching out to a flat 
sky-line, the focussed hot rays of the 
close-hanging sun, the rattling binders 
always dropping more rows of bundles 
to be stood into rows of shocks, always 
an insufferable sameness; sweat and 
tired muscles. But he was getting away 
from all that, now. The roar of the train 
was lulling music; the wind beat by 
him at fifty miles an hour; overhead 
were the stars, and to the east was the 
moon. Charley felt very near to every- 
thing out here. He looked at Buck sit- 
ting solemnly beside him, his old black 
hat pulled half over his eyes, and three 
inches of bare shin, between pants’ leg 
and shoe-top, glistening in the moon- 
light. 

Charley spoke to him in a voice that 
was no louder than necessary to make 
himself heard. ““A week from now we 
may be in New York at Jack Annin’s 
joint, Buck.” 

“Yeah, might be.” Buck stretched 
out his leg in physical comfort. 

“Or we might be in Quebec.” 

“Depends on the trains we get.” 

“Or New Orleans.” 
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“Tt don’t make a damn bit of differ- 
ence to me.” 

Of course Buck didn’t understand 
these things. 


Canfield. Charley and Buck stood 
uncertainly before the substantial Ro- 
man front of Mr. Winter’s bank. That 
morning they had spent loafing around 
town, for the greater part of the time at 
the Union Pacific depot, where Charley 
had thought he might get a glimpse of 
Pop, his slim five feet six struggling un- 
der the sagging weight of a trunk. He 
had seen Joe Sweeny, who had always 
been Pop’s especial rival, driving off 
with a load of baggage. 

Charley looked at the brass-bound 
door before him. As a last-minute idea, 
he turned down and buttoned the col- 
lar of his khaki shirt; he rather wished 
he had bought a tie. He tightened the 
belt that held up the loose folds of his 
pants and straightened his cap on his 
head like a real gent would wear it. 
Mr. Winter, if he happened to be 
around, could not say that Charley had 
looked like a bum. 

“Let’s get the dough stored and 
move on out of this burg,” Buck said 
impatiently as he led the way into the 
bank. They ignored their impressive, 
marble surroundings and walked di- 
rectly to one of the cages. 

“One hundred and thirty-six cool 
smackers, Buddy,” Buck explained 
suavely to the studious-looking young 
man before him. “Put that in with 
what’s already here and mark me down 
for one grand; mebbe more. Not so bad 
for a travelling man; is it, fellah?” 

When Buck had finished, Charley 
took his place before the cage. 

“Mr. Winter wants to see you. Wait 
a minute, please,” the young man said 
and was gone. 
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Mr. Winter wanted to see him? 
Charley was puzzled. He hadn’t come 
in contact with the banker since the 
time, three years before, when he had 
talked to him about settling down and 
getting a job. If there was any more of 
that stuff, he’d just beat it on out of 
here. 

Mr. Winter appeared from an office 
door. Charley wanted to get away; the 
banker was so neat, clean, and thought- 
ful-looking. 

“How do you do, Charley?” The 
man’s greeting was solemn. He shook 
hands mechanically. 

“Hello.” Charley shifted his weight 
from the right foot to the left and look- 
ed at a marble pillar. 

“T have bad news for you, my boy. 
Your father is dead.” 

“What?” 

“Yes, he died two weeks ago. We 
tried to locate you, but were not able to 
do it. 1 thought you would be in here 
sooner or later. As the administrator, I 
have taken charge of the estate.” 

“Pop’s dead?” Charley tried to com- 
prehend it. His mother’s death had 
made him feel sad, probably more so 
and for a longer time than this would. 
But Pop! He had never thought of Pop 
dying. 

“Two weeks ago yesterday it was. 
They called me out there before he 
died.” 

Charley experienced a queer, uncer- 
tain feeling. It seemed that Pop’s death 
had upset things; he didn’t know exact- 
ly what, just things in general. He had 
always felt that the old man would 
keep right on doing what he called his 
duty, shifting baggage and being re- 
spectable, for years yet. 

“Yes, the doctor said it was from an 
internal injury that resulted when he 
fell with a box of freight. It’s sad, very 
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sad. Since you are his only child, all our 
sympathy goes out to you.” 

“Yeah.” Charley looked at the wrin- 
kled toe of his long, pointed shoe. He 
ought to say something. The responsi- 
bility for saying the right thing seemed 
instantly to have settled on him because 
he was the only child. He wished he 
was sitting on top of a box car going 
forty miles an hour. Mr. Winter was 
still talking. It was his place to listen. 

“Now if your friend will meet you 
later, we'll talk over our business on the 
way out to your house. My car is just 
outside.” 

Business! Yes he knew that a person’s 
dying meant a settling up of some kind. 

“T'll wait down by the U. P. Sta- 
tion,” Buck said as he shambled toward 
the door. Buck was a good guy. 

Charley felt funny riding in an auto- 
mobile. 

“Yes, I think there are only minor 
debts. I have statements for those. I 
think when everything is settled that, 
in addition to the house and personal 
effects, I will be able to turn over to you 
about fifteen hundred in cash,” Mr. 
Winter was continuing his statement 
on the estate. 

The last words caught Charley’s at- 
tention. “Of Pop’s money ?”’ he said un- 
certainly. 

“Yes, naturally.” 

“But that’s the saving-account Pop 
thought so much of.” 

Mr. Winter nodded and half smiled. 
“Yes, he’s been adding to it ever since 
he finished paying for the house twelve 
years ago.” 

“And I’m to take it?” 

“Of course. You are his heir, you 
know. We'll fix out the papers when 
everything is settled.” 

That money seemed too important to 


Charley to be handed around so lightly. 
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It was coming to him just simply by 
signing his name. He had already 
worked and saved up the thousand dol- 
lars that would take care of him if he 
ever got sick or in trouble. This other 
money had too much of Pop tied up in 
it. It was too big a thing. And yet some- 
thing would have to be done with it. 

The car bumped along a street that 
had been familiar to Charley when he 
had lived near it. He had forgotten how 
drab it was; not that he minded its be- 
ing ugly. But those houses! That one, 
white in some remote past, with the 
gables and the sagging porch; and that 
painted red brick, two-story thing, a 
flat, cold surface to the street with four 
naked windows and an unporched door 
glaring from it; they were dead. They 
could shelter only shrivelled lives. 
There was the building where he had 
gone to school. 

He wondered if he and Buck could 
make it in to Kansas City to-night. It 
was only a two-hour run on a through 
passenger. 

They turned into a street that jerked 
the car more than did the one they were 
leaving. It was startlingly familiar. The 
buildings on it had changed only to de- 
teriorate. The car stopped. They were 
in front of a gray house set well back in 
a bare yard. One maple-tree stood in 
front of it. Charley stared silently. Pop 
never had been able to get grass to grow 
in the yard. Funny how little that house 
looked to have so much room in it. A 
person might think it had only one 
story if it wasn’t for the dormer extend- 
ing out of an otherwise straight, shed 
roof. It looked empty, as if no one had 
lived in it for years. It was as dead as 
those houses on the other street. 

“Well, how does your house look to 
you?” Mr. Winter asked in an effort to 
be pleasant. 
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“All right.” His house? Charley 
hadn’t thought of that. What could he 
do with a house? Sell it? He remem- 
bered hearing Pop say that it had taken 
eighteen years for him to finish paying 
for the place. 

“Now we'll just step in and look 
around,” Mr. Winter said affably as he 
got out of the car. 

Charley followed him along the 
walk. Pop’s dying had certainly con- 
fused things. 

Charley felt queer and unnatural 
when he stood aside to let Mr. Winter 
unlock the door. He thought probably 
it was his business to take the lead in 
looking at the old house instead of leav- 
ing it to an outsider. They entered the 
sitting-room. It was the same old place, 
a little shrunken in size, perhaps. It had 
never occurred to him that Pop and 
Mom would ever leave it. 

“I have had the things here listed. 
They are of no great value, I think,” 
Mr. Winter explained in a businesslike 
voice. 

“No, not much, I guess.” 

There was the wicker chair that 
Mom used to like when she sat down to 
sew. The bottom sagged. Shoved back 
against the wall was Grandpa’s old 
rocker, the high back padded with 
faded cloth. In the middle of the room 
stood the claw-footed library-table. 
Grandpa’s Bible was on it. The big, 
roll-top desk in the corner had been 
Pop’s pride. He used to sit in front of 
it sorting over his hauling bills, smok- 
ing a cigar for the occasion. It made 
him feel like a business man. On the 
wall was Pop and Mom’s wedding-pic- 
ture. Mom always said it made her feel 
old to look at it. 

“I guess there’s no need of going 
over the whole house, now,” said Mr. 
Winter after a brief survey. ““You know 
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in general what’s here. And you can 
see what shape things have been left in. 

The point is now, what are you going 
to do with all this stuff?’ 

Charley was silent. 

“Of course you might leave some 
things with the house and sell it fur- 
nished. But there isn’t much that any- 
body would want. Those old chairs, for 
instance, are not good for anything but 
kindling. That desk you might get five 
dollars for from a second-hand store. 
The pictures and books, of course, are 
worthless.” 

“That was Grandpa’s Bible,”’ Char- 
ley said in a low voice. 

“Yes. It’s too bad it’s so bulky or you 
might take it along with you.” 

“That picture there is of Pop and 
Mom when they were married,” Char- 
ley continued. 

“Yes, yes. Your father always kept 
things like that. He had his own ideas 
about what was important. The home 
ranked next to the job with him, I 
guess. He thought it was his duty to 
keep things going. We'll just step out 
into the back yard now and see how 
things are out there.” Mr. Winter 
started to lead the way. Charley opened 
the door for him. 

The back yard was the same as it had 
always been, littered with corn-stalks 
and sacks. An old hickory feed-basket 
lay upside down on the ground. Pop 
had always liked to pause with a basket 
of corn on his arm to tell how he had 
joked with somebody that day or how 
much freight he had ‘hauled. 

Charley stopped when he looked to- 
ward the old, open-front shed. There 
was Grandpa’s weather-beaten old wag- 
on still standing where they had left i it 
that day when Pop had said: “It don’t 
look right to do away with it when it 
went along with the old man for twen- 
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ty-odd year.” There it stood with the 
tongue reaching out into the yard. And 
the other old wagon next to it, left in 
the same useless way, must have been 
Pop’s. It was evidently worn out too. 
Yes, there was no doubt about its being 
Pop’s. It had been in good condition 
when Charley had last seen it; but he 
remembered that odd wheel that they 
had put on to replace one that was 
broken. That brake was familiar, too. 
It had been Pop’s own invention. For a 
moment Charley felt that Pop ought to 
come out of the stable to hitch up and 
drive away. The two wagons there, side 
by side—Grandpa and then Pop—just 
the same. 

But the shed had been lengthened to 
make room for another wagon that 
stood beside Pop’s and Grandpa’s; a 
new one! Whose was that? 

Charley could not analyze or explain 
it, but he felt that he was facing an 
unavoidable combination of circum- 
stances. He wondered if he was help- 
less. He paid no attention to Mr. Win- 
ter, who continued to talk. 

“Yes, your father bought that new 
wagon only the month before he died. 
Didn’t get to use it much. You might 
get a pretty good price for that. The 
others are just junk. Your horses are 
over at a neighbor’s. Well, we might as 
well drive back to the bank.”’ Mr. Win- 
ter turned to go. 

Charley looked again at the three 
wagons, their tongues side by side 
reaching out into the yard. Grandfa- 
ther, father, and— He followed Mr. 
Winter. 

“Well, what shall we do with all that 
stuff?” Mr. Winter asked when they 
were again riding in the car. 

“Tl let you know to-morrow.” 
Charley answered very quietly. He re- 
membered that he had planned to get 
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into Kansas City to-night. He might 
do it. Why not? 

Evening came. Charley and Buck sat 
together in the open door of a side- 
tracked box car. Signal-lights burned 
red and green. There were the tracks 
leading off east to the live and mysteri- 
ous cities, and west to the plains and the 
mountains. They connected with other 
tracks leading everywhere. A little way 
from where they sat was a passenger- 
engine, its headlight unimpressive in 
the gray evening. Behind it was a row 
of lighted cars and a dispersing crowd 
on the platform of the Union Pacific 
Station. 

“She'll be comin’ any minute now,” 
said Buck. 

“Yes.” 
ahead. 

“She ought to get into Kansas City 
in two hours. Mebbe we could mount a 
hot-shot out o’ there yet to-night. Be 
in St. Louis to-morrow. We might see 
some boys in that joint on Market 
Street.” 

“And maybe next week we'd be in 
Jack Annin’s place havin’ a hell of a 
good time.”’ Charley spoke the words 
slowly. He wondered what would hap- 
pen to everything if he just left to-night 
and never said anything more to Mr. 
Winter—that money Pop had worked 
twelve years to save, that house and the 
things in it. He didn’t know. They were 
his responsibility now. And yet why 
should he have to take things that he 
didn’t want, even if they were all that 
was left to show for Grandpa and Mom 
and Pop’s ever having lived? He could 
forget all that. But there were the wag- 
ons out in the shed, grandfather’s, fa- 
ther’s, and—son’s. All afternoon he had 
been able to reason only to that point. 
The breath of life hung over the rail- 
road-tracks to-night. 


Charley looked _ straight 
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Five minutes they sat there like that, 
Buck’s eyes were turned to the ground, 
Three inches of his shins glistened 
from the reflection of a near-by light. 
He looked up, speaking with a nervous 
effort. “We might take a notion to 
make it down into Old Mexico from 
Kansas City. It makes a feller feel 
funny and different bein’ down there.” 

Charley straightened his cap on his 
head. 

The engine gave a short toot, then a 
cough. Its headlight was a little more 
far-reaching now that darkness had 
deepened slightly. 

“We'll have to get ready to mount 
her,” Buck said anxiously. “First blind 
all right?” 

Charley looked at him. Buck was a 
good guy, the best there was. 

The engine was approaching slowly. 

“Are you goin’ ?” Buck persisted. 

Charley was silent. Buck jumped to 
the ground and Charley followed. The 
engine was not thirty yards from them. 

“We'll have to get ready,” Buck 
tried to impress him. 

“No, old fellow, I’m not going.” 
The words came with difficulty. 

“But—but—”’ The light of the cab 
was almost above them. “‘But—hell!” 
Buck strove for words. 

“Tt’s my duty, Buck, that’s all.” 

The engine had passed. Their hands 
clasped and Buck stepped across two in- 
tervening tracks and swung himself in- 
to the darkness of the second blind. 

Charley watched the train until it dis- 
appeared, a row of lights, around a 
bend in the yards. There were switch- 
engines, sidetracked box cars, and more 
steel rails up that way. Over it all hung 
an elusive odor of smoke. The depart- 
ing train whistled in the distance. 

Charley walked back past the passen- 


ger-station, now almost deserted. He 
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saw a stooped man climb to the seat of 
a big dray-wagon and heard him cluck 
to his horses as he drove away. It was 
Joe Sweeny, Pop’: especial rival. The 
man seemed as if he were an upright 
projection, a part of the wagon, and 
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nothing more, as he disappeared in the 
dim light. And Charley turned his steps 
in the direction of the gray house and 
the shed where three wagons stood in a 
row, their tongues reaching out into the 


yard. 


SOCIAL UPLIFTERS 
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The Church and Social Uplifters 


BY U. R. BELL 


Author of ‘*The Beneficent Barrier of Sects’’ 


HE promoters of new things are 
Tete looked upon as freaks and 

radicals. That is especially true 
in the realm of ideas. It is true that 
their enthusiasm sometimes submerges 
their good judgment. Yet, after all, 
society is greatly indebted to them. It 
profits by the mistakes and the errors 
of those who have ventured into realms 
unexperienced. A few years ago it was 
discovered that Jesus talked about the 
kingdom of God more than anything 
else. It was also discovered that the 
kingdom of God was a social order, a 
society of human beings. This discov- 
ery was heralded abroad as the social 
gospel. Its promoters, however unwise 
they may have been in the application 
of this new discovery, started some- 
thing that is here to stay. As we look 
back over the years, the application of 
the social gospel has gone through simi- 
lar stages that society has experienced 
in the application of the locomotive, 
the automobile, and the airplane. By 
experience we learn how to use new 
things in a practical way and also to 
perfect the thing itself. We begin with 


a mere idea, a suggestion which must 
be perfected as well as its application. 
The social gospel is still in the experi- 
mental stage. 

The pastor of long experience has 
developed a different point of view on 
the question of the social gospel and its 
application from that of the average re- 
form secretary or professor. In the end 
the man who is closest to the people to 
whom the application of the social gos- 
pel is to be made is the man who is 
going to have the last effective word 
concerning it. 

Every pastor knows that the masses 
who compose local congregations 
throughout the country are very con- 
servative and are slow to take on any- 
thing new in religion. If he has preach- 
ed the social gospel, which many more 
of them have done than have been 
given credit for it, it was done neces- 
sarily in shrouded language. When he 
became specific he intimated that he 
was referring to a situation in the West 
if he preached in the East, or in the 
North if he preached in the South. He 
could be as specific as he wished to be 
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about so-called personal sins. He could 
talk about the dancers, the card-play- 
ers, and theatre-goers in their very pres- 
ence and get away with it. The people 
were used to that and more or less ex- 
pected it. But when he attacked some 
local business, some local institution, 
or some local social sore he was obliged 
to speak of it indirectly, as if he were 
speaking of some existing situation in 
some far-away place. Otherwise he was 
reminded that business is business and 
that he was hired to save souls. The 
average pastor has not been the coward, 
however, on social questions that he 
has been represented to be. His place 
of leadership is not adapted to traits of 
radicalism. However progressive or 
radical he may be at heart, he knows 
what his hold upon his people as a pas- 
tor involves better than the secretary 
and the professor. 

Consequently the open and above- 
board enthusiastic social-gospel advo- 
cates have been found in larger num- 
bers proportionately among professors, 
secretaries, and independent religious 
leaders who have served organizations 
and institutions subsidiary and unat- 
tached to the local church. The Y. M. 
C. A., for instance, has been a haven 
for many enthusiastic social-gospel ad- 
vocates. Reform movements, organi- 
zations, and institutions of all kinds 
have thrived as never before with a 
leadership for whom the church pro- 
vided no place in her local programme. 
These subsidiary movements, however, 
that are of a reform nature have de- 
pended upon the church at large for 
life and support. Pulpits all over the 
land, regardless of denominational ten- 
ets, have been thrown open to them, 
where dramatic appeals were made for 
funds to carry on. Addresses eulogizing 
some movement that was going to be 
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the means of saving mankind from the 
one sore that was the root of all our jlls 
were directed to the listener’s pocket. 
book. The visits of professional reform. 
ers who never forgot to take up a col- 
lection could be expected many times 
during the course of a church year. 
They could say things that many a 
pastor dared not to say. But the signifi. 
cant thing was not that they could 
speak as they did, but that they could 
do things that they did. They could do 
things that no pastor could do, and in 
many instances things that no pastor 
would do. The reformer was obliged to 
get results or else lose the sanction and 
the support of the church at large upon 
which he depended. The fact that he 
was unattached to a local congregation 
and unhandicapped by local or denom- 
inational oversight enabled him to use 
methods by which he succeeded that 
would have been the undoing of most 
pastors in the average American pulpit. 
What has happened? A change in 
attitude has taken place. For example, 
take the Anti-Saloon League. It is the 
most powerful organization of its kind, 
and the ideal of many of them. If re- 
ports are true, and there seems to be 
no reason to doubt them wholly, even 
though exaggeration must be admitted, 
the powers that be in the Anti-Saloon 
League have practised tactics common- 
ly attributed with horror and shame 
to the opposition. In defense the Anti- 
Saloon League maintains that it takes 
fire to put out fire. An eye for an eye, 
a tooth for a tooth, has been its policy 
when expediency spoke. Such a policy 
is based upon the proposition that the 
end justifies the means. That is the 
trend of religious subsidiary reform 
movements that have lived off the 
church at large. If reformation requires 
a crook to catch a crook, it is not sur- 
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prising that the church is becoming 
more and more suspicious of the pro- 
fessional reformer and social uplifter. 
Consequently the pulpits of the land 
are not as eager as formerly to welcome 
him. In fact, hundreds of pulpits are 
no longer available. 

In the meantime, however, the 
church has become more daring with 
the social gospel than she used to be. 
Yet, so far as the local congregation is 
concerned, she is about as cautious as 
ever. But the reform business, which 
has been very largely supported by the 
church, still thrives. While she has be- 
come = of organically unat- 
tached reform movements over which 
she has had no direct control, she has 
developed and put into the field a sec- 
retarial force to which she is more and 
more intrusting the application of the 
social gospel. Several denominations 
now have their own social-reform bu- 
reaus, agencies, and organizations 
which are responsible to the denomina- 
tion and which are controlled with the 
same directness as that which applies to 
the missionary and benevolent agencies 
of the church. 

The significant thing about this 
more recent development in the church 
is that these denominational social-re- 
form agencies tend to drift toward 
Washington, D. C. The Methodists, for 
example, have established a powerful 
institution in our national capital. Why 
locate in Washington? They are fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of the organiza- 
tions that they have superseded. They 
seek primarily to bring pressure to bear 
upon legislation. Will they become any 
less scrupulous as time goes on than the 
agencies previously supported by the 
money which now supports them? We 
have no assurance that denominational 
control of church agencies is a guaran- 
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ty to infallibility. The same demand 
that success be attained which brought 
so much pressure upon previously un- 
attached organizations will be made 
upon these denominational reform 
boards. In reality, so far as the local 
congregation is concerned, the situa- 
tion is about the same. The layman 
who now contributes to social reforms 
through his denominational agency 
knows but very little more about its 
real policy than he knew about the 
policy of the unattached and uncon- 
trolled agencies that he formerly sup- 
ported. The only difference is that his 
faith in the church has not been shak- 
en, as it has been in the Anti-Saloon 
League, for example. So, in addition 
to the support still given to the 
unattached social-reform agencies, the 
church is generously supporting her 
own denominational reform agencies. 
With the same demands made upon 
these agencies that were made upon the 
unattached agencies, the church may 
expect to find the layman’s faith shak- 
en in her sooner or later if present poli- 
cies are pursued. 

The influence wielded by the church 
directly upon legislation is no longer a 
dream. So real has it become that much 
of the church, even among the masses, 
is becoming intoxicated with power. 
History certainly sustains our fear of 
the danger that, once the church real- 
izes her political power, which express- 
es itself directly in legislation, the ele- 
ment of persuasion will cease to be a 
virtue. 

The church can never hope to fulfil 
her mission in the world on any basis 
save that of persuasion, reason, and edu- 
cation. There is nothing that kills the 
teachableness in man any quicker than 
the application of force. Educators, af- 
ter long years of experience and study 
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of the problems, are now telling us 
that we cannot expect to develop men 
by forcing culture down them. The 
only way by which men are developed 
is by pulling out of them that which is 
in them rather than forcing into them 
that which does not find a natural and 
sympathetic reception from within. 
The moment the church forgets that 
redemption comes from within, by the 
root of education, reason, and persua- 
sion, her destiny is about at an end so 
far as her contribution to a permanent 
social order is concerned. 

There is the question of prohibition, 
for example. It is a subject upon which 
most of us have given some considera- 
tion. For years the church and subsidi- 
ary organizations that were specifically 
of a reform nature taught temperance, 
reasoned with men, and _ persuaded 
them, until prohibition became a law. 
Many of us have no personal objections 
to the law. But since prohibition has be- 
come a law, what has become of teach- 
ing, education, and persuasion on the 
question of temperance? We seldom 
hear anything about it. Law-enforce- 
ment has taken its place, and we are 
now rearing a generation that knows 
little or nothing about liquor save that 
it is against the law to possess it and 
use it. Whether the law is a good law 
or a bad law, it can never be enforced 
by merely enforcing it. The argument 
is sometimes advanced in support of 
the prohibition law that it is unlawful 
to commit murder. Why not do away 
with the law on murder? The fact of 
the matter is that the law has precious 
little to do with prohibiting murder. It 
takes something more than the law to 
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restrain murder. Not until the viola. 
tion of a law is felt to be an insult to 
society by both the lawbreaker and the 
law-abider can a law ever become effec- 
tive and remain so. It is in the realm 
where legal effectiveness is produced 
that the church makes her lasting and 
permanent contribution to society. It is 
in the realm where force is least effec- 
tive that the church is destined to do 
her redemptive work. 

Immorality, when it is in the heart, 
will express itself. If it cannot find an 
outlet in one way, it readily finds it in 
another. Consequently there is no end 
to and no hope in the legislation of mor- 
als. Such a programme is a futile one; 
yet the application of the social gospel 
is not a futile one. 

There is a developing wing of thought 
in the Protestant Church, primarily in 
the pastorate, that believes in the social 
gospel but that is becoming more and 
more suspicious of the present trend in 
the application of it. These men, who 
constitute a growing group, are not re- 
turning to a gospel of watchful waiting 
until the judgment day, when the Lord 
is expected to right all our social ills, 
but they are preaching a gospel of life 
that can be administered to society and 
made effective only in and through the 
individual. Group or mass salvation by 
groups and masses is to them an idle 
dream. The gospel is to them a social 
gospel, but individualistic in that its 
socialism is confined first to the produc- 
tion of social beings rather than a so- 
ciety. If the experience of the past is of 
sufficient value upon which to venture 
a prophecy, this latter group is on the 
right road. 
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New Negroes for Old 


BY HARRISON RHODES 


Author of ‘*How to Be IIl,’’ ‘‘How to Deal with the Doctor,”’ etc. 


n American Negro, of a blackness 
Ag: of late years seems to be 
fading from the race, was recent- 
ly taken to Italy in service, and there 
was known by a Venetian girl who 
cooked for one of his employer's friends. 
To this gentleman she came one day 
with a rather startling plan for his ser- 
vant’s future. She knew, so she said, an 
admirable and easy way for the dark 
man to become light. All he had to do 
was to wash, night and morning, in 
milk which had been boiled and allow- 
ed afterward to cool. He would soon be- 
come white. There could be no doubt, 
she asserted, of the efficacy of the plan; 
she had herself known Sicilians who 
had employed the method, and had be- 
come much lighter in color. She admit- 
ted that in a place like Venice, where 
milk was not very good, and was very 
expensive, the “patient” might be well 
advised to begin by making only the 
face and hands white, and only upon 
his return to America to bleach the 
whole body. Then she added, with pi- 
ous and reverent enthusiasm, he might 
become a Catholic, and so, she rather 
prettily and touchingly concluded, he 
would be white not only without but 
within. 

It was a project of which so much 
might be said that it cannot all be said 
here. The immediate question in Ven- 
ice became whether this particular Ne- 
gro wanted to become white. Do Ne- 
groes want to become white? Are they 
not in America already becoming so? 


It is not meant in actual color of the 
skin. There is no intention of discuss- 
ing miscegenation or any such matters. 
But is the Negro really becoming white 
within and without? Some people seem 
to fear that he is. This, if a compliment, 
is at least double-edged. One might stop 
to ask, just how well do we think of 
to-day’s whites? 

It is quite true that if Abraham Lin- 
coln could for a brief period revisit this 
land, he would in many ways scarcely 
recognize the Union he preserved or 
the race he freed. Of the Negroes, he 
would find even some of the physical 
and outward characteristics changed, 
especially of the females of that race. 
No one can say what hair-straightening 
may yet mean to the colored people. 
Topsy is already out of fashion—soon 
she may be non-existent, and with her 
may have passed a great deal that the 
whites liked. The Topsy of to-day has 
bobbed and waved hair instead of crin- 
kly wool. Her cheeks are often flushed 
with rouge, her lips carmined. She is 
freely covered with powder. Her clothes 
are, nowadays, of the smartest fashion. 
Her skirts are as short as the next one’s; 
she does not hesitate to dispense with 
sleeves, and in the morning to wear any 
kind of openwork, which in happier, 
earlier, and more primitive days would 
idiomatically have been said to “let the 
meat show.” If you should meet her out 
walking, even in some desolate back- 
woods, you would find that she has the 
most modish high heels and silk stock- 
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ings of the universal “‘sunkist’”’ color. 
The old handkerchief worn like a tur- 
ban is as rare as a broad-brimmed hat 
—it is all just like any white young 
girl. 

The change is more than external. 
With the vastly improved financial con- 
dition of the Negro (if it be essentially 
so great an improvement), his life too is 
changing. Black people’s houses are 
now being built with quite enough 
bathrooms to wash them white within 
and without. They have their radios, 
their phonographs, their theatres, both 
moving-picture and the old-fashioned 
or real kind; their restaurants, both the 
day and the night kind. Their music 
has conquered the world, and to it they 
dance everywhere publicly the Charles- 
ton and the Black-Bottom. 

It is very common, in rich centres 
like Harlem, that a colored person will 
say, in answer to any questions about 
vacation plans, that he or she is going 
abroad for the summer. It is nothing, so 
it is freely said, for Negroes to go to Eu- 
rope. Blacks travelling in Europe are 
not yet as usual as whites, though only 
last winter in a smart, rather distin- 
guished hotel in one of the European 
capitals, there were a couple of Negroes, 
man and wife, staying in excellent 
rooms on their return from a trip 
around the world. Paris, always in ad- 
vance, already finds it necessary to ad- 
vertise an all-white cabaret, though this 
guaranty may possibly refer to the stage 
rather than to the audience. 

In America itself Negro luxury is not 
unknown: there are occasional colored 


people who go to our great resorts, and 
such a thing as a yacht at, say, Palm 
Seach is not unknown. Years ago, at a 
banquet of Negroes in a private room 
of a French restaurant in New York, a 
leading guest turned down his wine- 
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glass, a fact which amused me very 
much when I heard of it. The glass was 
an idea of the proprietor, w ho hoped 
it would be needed. Yet if there had 
been wine, this colored gentleman had 
shown his views. 

It may as well be realized that there 
is no possibility of stopping the spread 
of knowledge in America. Years ago 
a famous Southern senator said bitterly 
that “If a nigger knows anything, he 
can always go behind a scrub- -palmetto 
and tell another nigger.” You can’t edu- 
cate one person and leave all the others 
in ignorance. You can’t have America 
growing in wealth every year and one 
race alone in the community staying 
where it was. Delightful and wise as it 
might be, you cannot have it both ways. 
There is no possible necessity of dis- 
cussing the value and beauty of prog- 
ress. The fact is that the world, 1 
every part of it, does move. There may 
be all kinds of astonishing things in 
store for us. 

It is, for example, the firm convic- 
tion of the writer that domestic service 
is a thing doomed soon enough wholly 
to disappear from the world. Some peo- 
ple say that then, of course, we must all 
employ Negro servants. Yes, surely, if 
we can get them. But by that time it : 
possible that the Negro may feel < 
strong an antip: ithy to ihe nies Reet as 
the C ‘aucasian does now and, unless 
slavery can be reintroduced, not much 
can be done about it. And this is not 
likely! 

Any one who knows anything about 
Negro education of course recognizes 
the old point of view of the patron who 
seemed to feel that colored schools, es- 
pecis ally industrial ones, were really run- 
ning to provide servants for distressed 
white housewives. Some of the Ne- 
groes, either the most outrageous of 
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the wisest, said that they didn’t espe- 
cially object to white women’s learning 
to cook, but that their great object was 
to elevate their own race, and nothing 
else. 

All these matters are, however, con- 
troversial, and so may be left aside. The 
point to be made and admitted is that 
a certain feeling of disappointment is 
being felt by that part of the public 
which has been, often for so long, inter- 
ested in the welfare of Negroes, and in 
the many institutions designed to im- 
prove them. And this feeling must be 
well examined and faced by all those of 
either race who have the interests of the 
colored race at heart. Some of those 
who have striven to elevate the black 
man probably may now fear (although 
they are not always quite frank about 
saying so) that they have succeeded too 
well; have, in fact, elevated him too 
high. 

They find he is now too civilized, 
too prosperous, and so disinclined to 
work; too self-assured, too rich, and as 
they would possibly put it, too much 
inclined to feel himself a citizen and an 
American. ' 

On this last point something may be 
said. It used to be said of Negroes that 
it was not their fault that they were 
slaves; it might now, with equal justice, 
be said that it is not their fault that 
they are free. If emancipation had not 
come when it did, it might probably 
have come now or a little before, at least 
so many philosophers think, and the 
wish to be American is violently con- 
tagious. And, indeed, we can scarcely 
complain of that. We are, most of us, 
inclined to feel that this is a great coun- 
try; really it is as much America’s fault 
as the Negro’s if he wants to be Ameri- 
can. If it is our doing that he is free, 
we, not he, ought to be blamed for the 
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evil consequences, if there be any. Peo- 
ple say he does not “know his place.” 
But events and the change of the world 
have done much to confuse him as to 
exactly where his “place” is. To-day 
almost no one does know that about 
himself. 

The truth really is that the Negro 
has lost his special character, that is, the 
peculiar individual quality that marked 
him and unquestionably pleased many 
of us who liked him and wished to be 
his benefactors. Gradually he is coming 
to speak almost like the whites, unless, 
as sometimes happens with the better- 
educated Negroes, he speaks a little bet- 
ter. His voice was always pleasant 
enough. When the words were igno- 
rant and comic, that was all right, but 
when they are at least as correct as our 
own, the soft voice becomes almost a 
reproach. And the well-beloved true 
Negro words, where are they? Where, 
indeed, would be Mrs. Malaprop with- 
out her mistakes? Her chances would 
be pretty “puny,” to employ the word 
that still may be occasionally heard. 
The fact is that, modernized, the Negro 
is no longer “quaint.’’ He has unhap- 
pily almost lost his charm. 

But is not charm a thing which is 
everywhere disappearing from the 
world? Is that not why people try to 
revive folk-singing and dancing, and in 
some European country districts put all 
the hotel servants in what, of old, used 
to be the peasant costumes, under the 
assumption that charm can so easily be 
called back ? Is there, in fact, from cer- 
tain points of view, any one part of the 
world, or any one man in the world, 
any more spoiled than any other? 
Charm indeed has now become a mat- 
ter of theatrical production. If we 
whites want charming blacks, we may 
be able to get them on the stage, though 
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probably they will be masquerading 


whites—black-faced artists. 

This must be thought of in any at- 
tempt to do justice to the present state 
of the so-called Negro problem. And 
one must remember solemnly how 
many years’ tears and blood have been 
shed over it, and how many martyrs, 
black and white, have suffered in the 
cause of freedom. Now that freedom 
has, at least partly, come, is it to either 
white or black less sweet? But there is 
no doubt that again the Negro race is 
on trial. 

Of course, perhaps so also is the 
white. It was a great pleasure to try to 
help a race so greatly in need of being 
helped, to uplift one so definitely down. 
It was constantly flattering to the self- 
esteem of the helper. Now things are 
ever so little changed. But perhaps more 
wisdom and more real goodness than 
ever are needed to help the Negro now 
that his case seems less pitiable, less 
spectacular, less moving emotionally. 
The process of a race growing accus- 
tomed to being no longer wholly in- 
ferior and without rights, but now with 
admittedly some rights, a race which 
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has so long drunk of our fountains in 
America that it is constantly being 
tempted to feel itself wholly American 
—such a process is sure to be full of 
difficulties. If it is hard to be an inferior 
race, it is as hard to be a superior race— 
it is, perhaps for both, even harder to 
be just Americans in the truest and best 
sense of the word. 

If for the time being the whites are 
less interested in helping the Negro, it 
is time for him to help himself. Perhaps 
then the God he so thoroughly believes 
in will help him. For many years there 
will be many whites who will want to 
help what seems to them the “under- 
dog.” But the time has probably come 
for the black to bear some of the burden 
which the white is inclined to cast 
down; some of the new prosperity, some 
of the new education, some of the new 
pride of race, if it really exists, must be 
turned to the service of race. There 
must be new sacrifices, new sufferings. 
But a new hallelujah will go up from 
all who have watched the Negro tread 
the long road that led from slavery to- 
ward the future. And Abraham Lin- 
coln could come back. 
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Tragedy 


BY EVE BERNSTEIN 


ILLUsTRATION BY Paut Martin 


his eyes. Surely there must be some- 

thing the matter with the clock. He 
stared at the hands for fully a minute. 
Some member of the family always 
called him at eight. According to this, 
he was already late for school. If the 
clock was right, it was useless to hurry 
now, and if it was wrong, well, he had 
a few minutes anyway. He closed his 
eyes again, reflecting upon the fact that 
to-morrow he would be nine years old, 
and his father had promised him a sil- 
ver wrist-watch. It would be wonderful 
having one to show the boys. It would 
make them open their eyes. 

Suddenly he heard a stifled sob. A 
strange, ominous silence followed—a 
terrifying silence that made his blood 
run cold. Perhaps mamma was worse. 
She had been so sick the night before. 
He sprang out of bed and ran to her 
room. 

Aunt Mil met him at the door of 
his mother’s room and led him out be- 
fore he could see her. There were tears 
in her eyes, and her face was contorted 
as if with pain. 

“Now don’t cry, Bart,” she whis- 
pered. “‘Mother has been very sick, you 
know. A little while ago she passed 
away. You may go in to see her a little 
later. She will never speak to you again. 
You will never, never see her any 
more.” And she burst into sobbing, 
pressing Bart close to her side. 


Then she dried her eyes and slipped 


I was nine o’clock when Bart opened 


back into the room. Bart looked in 
from the door. At first he could see 
nothing except his father who was sit- 
ting on the edge of the bed, his head 
bent and his broad shoulders heaving 
ever so slightly. His father was crying, 
and he had never cried before. Bart’s 
throat contracted. A slight movement 
of his father’s arm revealed the lifeless 
form on the bed. Bart stood motion- 
less. It was hard to comprehend just 
what had happened. Just a few minutes 
before, his mother could talk and laugh, 
and now she was silent, and so very, 
very white. He walked into the room 
and stood by the bed, unable to keep 
his eyes off the body that had been his 
mother’s, but he did not weep. A little 
later, however, when they were all in 
the living-room, Bart could not sto 
thinking about it. It was nis 
— that happened to everybody. It 
would happen to father, and to Aunt 
Mil—and to him, and perhaps it would 
be to-day or to-morrow or the day after. 
One could never tell. Was it like going 
to sleep? But no, it couldn’t be. How 
would it feel not to know what was 
going on? And mamma! She would 
never talk to him again. 

He began to cry softly. Gradually 
his crying became loud, uncontrollable 
sobbing. He became hysterical. He 
quieted down intermittently, only to go 
into another spasm. His father held 
him on his lap and rocked him as if 
he were an infant. When his weepitig 
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had turned into sporadic sobbing, he 
helped him to dress and turned him 
over to Aunt Mil for some breakfast. 

When twelve o’clock came, Bart 
seated himself at the window to watch 
the boys on their way home. Three of 
them had stopped in front of the house 
for a game of potsy. One drew the 
squares carefully on the sidewalk with 
a piece of chalk, and the other two 
looked around for little stones with 
which to play the game. When action 
started, Bart pictured himself skipping 
triumphantly over the squares and kick- 
ing the stone in just the right place each 
time. He knew he could do as well as 
any of them. His face brightened. He 
got up quickly, left the house, and 
joined the boys. He would show them! 
Oh, yes—and he must tell them why 
he was not at school. 


A week later, in the quiet of a be- 
reaved household, Bart was preparing 
for his return to school. As he dressed 
himself, he regarded his reflection in 
the mirror. He was pale and a trifle 
worn. When he had finished dressing, 
he walked down the stairs slowly, 
quietly, conscious that he was the cen- 
tre of an event of tremendous impor- 
tance. At breakfast Aunt Mil looked at 
him with eyes that said: “You poor 
boy, I understand.”” And Bart was over- 
come with self-pity. Then, when his 
father left him with a “See you to- 
night, old man,” he expanded his chest 
and stretched himself to his full height, 
realizing all the importance of his nine 
years. He liked that—“‘Bart, old man” 
—and he repeated it to himself all the 
way to school. 

During the entire week that Bart had 
been at home, he had looked forward to 
his return to the classroom. He had 
never liked school, but he knew that on 
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that first day he would be the one ab- 
sorbing interest. As he walked into the 
room, his head throbbed with excite- 
ment. Every face had been turned to 
him, and he felt burning, envious 
glances from the boys as well as soft, 
compassionate ones from the girls. He 
greeted those nearest to him with a per- 
functory nod, noticing the while that 
the teacher had looked at him rather in- 
tently and then turned away, as if she 
did not wish to be caught watching 
him. 

Bart had never before anticipated 
any class with such enthusiasm as he 
did the one in arithmetic that day. He 
despised the subject. In spite of his fa- 
ther’s many lectures in regard to the 
matter, he had never been able to make 
himself study for it, and Miss Miller 
was never wrong in anticipating a 
“zero” mark for him every time she 
called upon him for a recitation. But 
to-day was different. He had not pre- 
pared his lesson, of course, and he could 
sit through the entire period with a 
clear conscience. There was an excuse 
for his unpreparedness. He leaned back 
in his seat with an expression of deep 
concentration while the recitation was 
going on, without hearing a word of 
what was said. He was conscious of 
his pallor—and his tragedy—and still 
more conscious of the sly glances that 
came his way from every direction of 
the room. Suddenly the expression of 
profound concentration changed to one 
of dejection and despair. He had a way 
of drawing his mouth down at the cor- 
ners which he knew was effective. A 
tear trickling down his colorless cheek 
just then would be most appropriate, 
and Bart found that it was not an in- 
surmountable difficulty. It came, an- 
other followed, and then he blew his 
nose violently. He wiped the tears away 
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It was Miss Miller’s first opportunity to tell him how sorry she was. 
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quickly with his hand and looked up at 
Miss Miller with his liquid eyes which 
told the story of his utter misery. Miss 
Miller saw what he wanted her to see. 
Her usually stern, hard lips parted for 
just an instant in a smile of sweetness 
and understanding. She, who had al- 
ways been so inimical to him! Bart felt 
an inner gratification at this sudden 
turn of affairs. 

Recess time came. It was Miss Mil- 
ler’s first opportunity to tell him how 
sorry she was. Her long, thin face with 
its greenish-gray eyes, which always re- 
minded Bart of a cat’s eyes, suddenly 
became kind, and he saw—this he 
would never forget—a tiny tear work- 
ing its way into the corner. Bart was 
glad that the boys had looked back on 
their way out of the room in time to see 
Miss Miller bending over his desk and 
talking to him ina low voice. When she 
had left, he lifted himself from his seat 
slowly and reluctantly, and walked out 
of the building. 

He did not join the other boys in 
their games. He merely stood near the 
stone steps and watched them running 
over the playground, some roller-skat- 
ing, some jumping rope, some racing, 
others playing ball. Two boys passed, 
singing a school song, and Bart puck- 
ered up his mouth to join them in a 
whistle. Just in time he remembered— 
and his face became morose once more. 

At the other end of the field Chet 
Parks, who had dropped out of a game 
of handball, stood watching him, hesi- 
tating as to whether or not to approach 
Bart. The memory of a previous scrap 
was still fresh in their minds. Now Bart 
felt exultant. Chet was envious of the 
tragedy which had made Bart such an 
outstanding figure of importance, and 
now he longed to be friendly again, if 
only to “‘show”’ the other boys a thing 
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or two. He was merely waiting for a 
word from Bart to run over to him and 
grasp his hand warmly. But Bart pre- 
tended that he did not even see him. 
Slowly the other came, as if almost 
afraid to approach him, and still Bart 
simulated preoccupation. Then he 
heard his voice. 

“Want to join a game of handball, 
Bart?” softly, sheepishly. For he now 
felt that nothing could be quite so won- 
derful, in spite of the fact that he was 
jealous of Bart, as to be able to show 
the other boys that he—and not the 
others—was in Bart’s confidence. 

“Not now, Chet. Thanks.”’ The bar- 
rier had been broken. It was really what 
both of them had wanted all along, and 
each rejoiced that to-morrow they 
would again be walking together on 
the playgrounds. 

Late that afternoon Bart walked 
home alone. None of the boys had had 
the courage to offer his companionship. 
He thought of the events of the day 
with a sense of satisfaction and review- 
ed each incident in his mind. Then he 
thought of to-morrow, his mecting 
with Chet, and the compassionate face 
of Miss Miller. Perhaps after all he 
would try to prepare a good arithmetic 
lesson for to-morrow. 

He soon found himself humming 
the music of his schgol song, and when 
he came to the part where one phrase 
is repeated twice, he sang the words to 
it, “For the good old L. G. School,” 
and then sang them again. He contin- 
ued to repeat the same phrase over and 
over again, each time in a different key, 
finally starting in bass and ending way 
up in treble until his young thin voice 
became nothing but a screech. As he 
continued to sing in the same impossi- 
ble key, he tried the phrase with in- 
creased speed each time, as well as with 
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had turned into sporadic sobbing, he 
helped him to dress and turned him 
over to Aunt Mil for some breakfast. 
When twelve o'clock came, Bart 
seated himself at the window to watch 
the boys on their way home. Three of 
them had stopped in front of the house 
for a game of potsy. One drew the 
squares carefully on the sidewalk with 
a piece of chalk, and the other two 
looked around for little stones with 
which to play the game. When action 
started, Bart pictured himself skipping 
triumphantly over the squares and kick- 
ing the stone in just the right place each 
time. He knew he could do as well as 
any of them. His face brightened. He 
got up quickly, left the house, and 
joined the boys. He would show them! 
Oh, yes—and he must tell them why 


he was not at school. 


A week later, in the quiet of a be- 
reaved household, Bart was preparing 
for his return to school. As he dressed 
himself, he regarded his reflection in 
the mirror. He was pale and a trifle 
worn. When he had finished dressing, 
he walked down the stairs slowly, 
quietly, conscious that he was the cen- 
tre of an event of tremendous impor- 
tance. At breakfast Aunt Mil looked at 
him with eyes that said: “You poor 
boy, I understand.” And Bart was over- 
come with self-pity. Then, when his 
father left him with a “See you to- 
night, old man,” he expanded his chest 
and stretched himself to his full height, 
realizing all the importance of his nine 
years. He liked that—“Bart, old man” 
—and he repeated it to himself all the 
way to school. 

During the entire week that Bart had 
been at home, he had looked forward to 
his return to the classroom. He had 
never liked school, but he knew that on 
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that first day he would be the one ab- 
sorbing interest. As he walked into the 
room, his head throbbed with excite- 
ment. Every face had been turned to 
him, and he felt burning, envious 
glances from the boys as well as soft, 
compassionate ones from the girls. He 
greeted those nearest to him with a per- 
functory nod, noticing the while that 
the teacher had looked at him rather in- 
tently and then turned away, as if she 
did not wish to be caught watching 
him. 

Bart had never before anticipated 
any class with such enthusiasm as he 
did the one in arithmetic that day. He 
despised the subject. In spite of his fa- 
ther’s many lectures in regard to the 
matter, he had never been able to make 
himself study for it, and Miss Miller 
was never wrong in anticipating a 
“zero” mark for him every time she 
called upon him for a recitation. But 
to-day was different. He had not pre- 
pared his lesson, of course, and he could 
sit through the entire period with a 
clear conscience. There was an excuse 
for his unpreparedness. He leaned back 
in his seat with an expression of deep 
concentration while the recitation was 
going on, without hearing a word of 
what was said. He was conscious of 
his pallor—and his tragedy—and still 
more conscious of the sly glances that 
came his way from every direction of 
the room. Suddenly the expression of 
profound concentration changed to one 
of dejection and despair. He had a way 
of drawing his mouth down at the cor- 
ners which he knew was effective. A 
tear trickling down his colorless cheek 
just then would be most appropriate, 
and Bart found that it was not an in- 
surmountable difficulty. It came, an- 
other followed, and then he blew his 
nose violently. He wiped the tears away 
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quickly with his hand and looked up at 
Miss Miller with his liquid eyes which 
told the story of his utter misery. Miss 
Miller saw what he wanted her to see. 
Her usually stern, hard lips parted for 
just an instant in a smile of sweetness 
and understanding. She, who had al- 
ways been so inimical to him! Bart felt 
an inner gratification at this sudden 
turn of affairs. 

Recess time came. It was Miss Mil- 
ler’s first opportunity to tell him how 
sorry she was. Her long, thin face with 
its greenish-gray eyes, which always re- 
minded Bart of a cat’s eyes, suddenly 
became kind, and he saw—this he 
would never forget—a tiny tear work- 
ing its way into the corner. Bart was 
glad that the boys had looked back on 
their way out of the room in time to see 
Miss Miller bending over his desk and 
talking to him ina low voice. When she 
had left, he lifted himself from his seat 
slowly and reluctantly, and walked out 
of the building. 

He did not join the other boys in 
their games. He merely stood near the 
stone steps and watched them running 
over the playground, some roller-skat- 
ing, some jumping rope, some racing, 
others playing ball. Two boys passed, 
singing a school song, and Bart puck- 
ered up his mouth to join them in a 
whistle. Just in time he remembered— 
and his face became morose once more. 

At the other end of the field Chet 
Parks, who had dropped out of a game 
of handball, stood watching him, hesi- 
tating as to whether or not to approach 
Bart. The memory of a previous scrap 
was still fresh in their minds. Now Bart 
felt exultant. Chet was envious of the 
tragedy which had made Bart such an 
outstanding figure of importance, and 
now he longed to be friendly again, if 
only to “show” the other boys a thing 
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or two. He was merely waiting for a 
word from Bart to run over to him and 
grasp his hand warmly. But Bart pre- 
tended that he did not even see him. 
Slowly the other came, as if almost 
afraid to approach him, and still Bart 
simulated preoccupation. Then he 
heard his voice. 

“Want to join a game of handball, 
Bart?” softly, sheepishly. For he now 
felt that nothing could be quite so won- 
derful, in spite of the fact that he was 
jealous of Bart, as to be able to show 
the other boys that he—and not the 
others—was in Bart’s confidence. 

“Not now, Chet. Thanks.” The bar- 
rier had been broken. It was really what 
both of them had wanted all along, and 
each rejoiced that to-morrow they 
would again be walking together on 
the playgrounds. 

Late that afternoon Bart walked 
home alone. None of the boys had had 
the courage to offer his companionship. 
He thought of the events of the day 
with a sense of satisfaction and review- 
ed each incident in his mind. Then he 
thought of to-morrow, his meeting 
with Chet, and the compassionate face 
of Miss Miller. Perhaps after all he 
would try to prepare a good arithmetic 
lesson for to-morrow. 

He soon found himself humming 
the music of his school song, and when 
he came to the part where one phrase 
is repeated twice, he sang the words to 
it, “For the good old L. G. School,” 
and then sang them again. He contin- 
ued to repeat the same phrase over and 
over again, each time in a different key, 
finally starting in bass and ending way 
up in treble until his young thin voice 
became nothing but a screech. As he 
continued to sing in the same impossi- 
ble key, he tried the phrase with in- 


creased speed each time, as well as with 
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a different note at the end. He walked 
in time with the music. 

As he neared the house, he could not 
help thinking of the tea Aunt Mil 
would have ready for him, and the lus- 
cious piece of orange cake—or mufhns. 


And as he walked up the steps of his 
house slowly and deliberately, con- 
scious of his pallor and the awful trag- 
edy in his home, feeling old and ex- 
perienced, he sang the last line of his 
school song in the key of G. 
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The Cloud-Racer 


By KaTuHarine Day LITTLE 


“On, years and years ago, I used to race 

The clouds,” he pondered, paused, and I could see 
Again, how, lifting ardent eyes, he’d run 
Across the meadow, till his chosen cloud, 

His own, most special cloudlet, suddenly 

Was fringed with white intolerable light, 

So blinding that he halted, panting, there 
Where through long grasses wanders slowly on 
Our thread of brook, too small to mirror clouds. 
“And you can see now if you look,” he says, 
And lifts me up a most important knee, 

All sweetly rounded still, all bare and brown, 
“‘Here’s where I fell once, racing with my cloud. 
But that, of course, was long ago,” he said, 
Eyes heavy with the passing wraiths of years— 
The five eternities that intervene 

Between those madcap hours, and soberer days 
More suited to the stately age of ten. 

“Oh, years and years ago, I raced the clouds!” 
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As I Like It 


BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 
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choice of the pall-bearers; not mere- 

ly because of the fact that six men 
of such literary distinction could not 
possibly be found among Americans, 
but because not a single one of the six 
is known exclusively as a novelist. Ever 
since the year 1898 Thomas Hardy had 
wished to be known as a poet or drama- 
tist, rather than novelist; he firmly be- 
lieved that his poems were better than 
his novels, that they more accurately ex- 
pressed his personality, and that after 
his death he would be among the Eng- 
lish poets. His career as a novelist lasted 
twenty-five years, and as a poet thirty 
years. He published seven volumes of 
lyrics, and it is believed and hoped that 
another volume will appear; he pub- 
lished two poetical tragedies: “The 
Dynasts” and “The Queen of Corn- 
wall.” He felt strongly that American 
critics had not, as a rule, sufficiently 
emphasized the importance of his 
poems; he felt that Americans still re- 
garded him as the author of “Tess” 
and of “The Return of the Native.” 

It is interesting to remember that an 
exact parallel can be found in the case 
of his friend and contemporary, the late 
George Meredith. He always insisted 
that fiction was his kitchen wench, 
whereas poetry was his muse. 

Therefore, at the funeral of Hardy 
in Westminster Abbey, the choice of 
pall-bearers emphasized the poet and 
dramatist, rather than the novelist— 
Sir James Barrie, Bernard Shaw, Rud- 


| was particularly interested in the 
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yard Kipling, Alfred E. Housman, 
John Galsworthy, Sir Edmund Gosse. 
Every one of these men, except Mr. 
Housman, has published novels; but 
Barrie and Shaw are known almost ex- 
clusively as dramatists, Galsworthy is 
as well known as a playwright as he is 
as a novelist, Kipling is more distin- 
guished for his poetry than his prose, 
Gosse is a poet and critic, and Housman 
a lyrical poet. Had it been Hardy the 
novelist who was buried in the Abbey, 
the pall-bearers might have included 
H. G. Wells, Arnold Bennett, Hugh 
Walpole. 

From the king to the humblest peas- 
ant, there was sincere mourning for the 
death of Hardy; his eminence in four 
fields of art—architecture, prose-fic- 
tion, drama, and lyrical poetry—would 
have made him a world figure, but the 
beauty of his character, his sympathy, 
kindliness, modesty, gentleness, made 
an equally deep impression on all sorts 
and conditions of men. 

With all my heart I hope that Mrs. 
Hardy will write the life of her great 
husband; she knew him better than any 
one else, she is herself a professional au- 
thor, and she has the requisite taste and 
intelligence. 

In the New York Herald Tribune 
for January 22 there is an article by 
Ford Madox Ford on Thomas Hardy 
which among many interesting re- 
marks contains the astounding state- 
ment that Ford heard Hardy say he was 
a practising member of the Anglican 
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Church. To be sure, Samuel Butler said 
that his own views were the same as 
those held by the advanced wing of the 
Broad Church; but the diabolical But- 
ler was a master of irony, and that re- 
mark was a two-edged sword. Now 
whatever Hardy was, he was emphati- 
cally not a hypocrite; he had less of hy- 
pocrisy than of anything else. What on 
earth did Hardy mean? If he was re- 
ported as saying that he loved the 
church ritual and often attended the 
services, well and good; he was brought 
up in the Church, was an ecclesiastical 
architect, and must have loved the old 
traditions. Probably no man ever had 
less respect for God and more respect 
for His house. But a practising mem- 
ber? Then John Morley was a Funda- 
mentalist and Leslie Stephen an Evan- 


gelical Methodist. 


I have in my library a little book pub- 
lished over three hundred years ago. 
The title is “A General Survey of All 
Knowledge.” I have often shown it to 
visitors, who have shared my amuse- 
ment in its comprehensive name, and I 
have often declared how impossible it 
would be to set forth such a work in 
these days of specialized research. But 
now comes the American poet and crit- 
ic Clement Wood and launches one vol- 
ume of 650 pages, called “The Outline 
of Man’s Knowledge. The Story of His- 
tory, Science, Literature, Art, Religion, 
Philosophy.” So that’s that. If you want 
to know enough of everything to talk 
intelligently on anything, all you have 
to do is to buy this book. Naturally, the 
author has not sufficient time for many 
qualifications. Abraham Lincoln is ad- 
miringly called “gentle Abraham Lin- 
coln, rationalist and atheist from the 
age of twenty-nine to his death.” I 
don’t know which appellation he would 
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have resented more, “gentle” or “athe- 
ist.” Again: “Serene Greece and Pales- 
tine produced serene gods.” Serene? 
If the Greek gods were alive to-day, 
every one of them would be in jail. 


Golly, what a book! 


If one wishes to know what the Epis- 
copal Church in America thinks of reli- 
gion and these present times, I recom- 
mend “Christ in the World of To-day, 
A record of the Church Congress in the 
United States on its fifty-third anniver- 
sary.” There is an Introduction by Bish- 
op Slattery, and the main subjects dis- 
cussed in separate addresses are: ““Moral 
Standards in an Age of Change,” “New 
Thought and Health Cults,” “How 
Can Christianity Satisfy the Religious 
Needs of All Races?”—Catholic and 
Protestant points of view—“The Rela- 
tion of Christianity to Political and In- 
dustrial Democracy,” “Some Aids to 
Personal Religion,” etc. This is a book 
filled with information and bristling 
with suggestions. 

Here is a new book by an eminent 
scientist, ““The New Reformation,” by 
Michael Pupin. This is written for the 
general public, and by a man who 
knows what he is talking about. It is a 
work of learning, of wisdom, of inspira- 
tion. 


Last night Emil Ludwig came to 
New Haven to lecture on Bismarck, 
and I had the pleasure of a long and in- 
timate talk with him. I was impressed 
not only by the range of his knowledge 
but by the sincerity and charm of his 
character. He is a very remarkable per- 
son, even greater than his already great 
reputation. After the lecture, he an- 
swered questions flung at him by mem- 
bers of the audience; and, although he 
was at a disadvantage by the exchange 
being conducted in English, his answers 
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were so witty and so wise that he capti- 
vated his hearers. 

It is seldom that I read the biography 
of a well-known man and find my con- 
ception of his character completely 
changed; though I often read the biog- 
raphy of a w. k. m. and find that 
my opinion of the biographer is even 
lower and more contemptuous than the 
opinion he wishes me to hold of his in- 
tended victim. But I have just read 
“The Father of Little Women,” by 
Honoré Willsie Morrow, with the re- 
sult that my feelings toward A. Bron- 
son Alcott have been altered from black 
to white. I had always thought that he 
would have been an excellent specimen 
for the third book of “‘Gulliver’s Trav- 
els”; that he had the eccentricities of 
genius without genius; that he was com- 
pounded in equal parts of crank and 
bore; that the only good thing he ever 
produced was Louisa. 

Well, I advise any others who know 
as little about him as I did to read this 
biography, in which Mrs. Morrow 
quotes copiously from his diaries. As a 
school-teacher, he seems to have been 
about two hundred years ahead of his 
time. He actually thought pupils—even 
very young ones—should be encour- 
aged to do their own thinking. 

Unlike some teachers, he was entire- 
ly willing that his pupils should at any 
time be publicly tested; and, although 
his audacity in publishing the answers 
that his pupils gave cost him his job, and 
permanently stopped his career, no one 
can read these “‘Conversations on the 
Gospel” (pp. 166-187) without mar- 
velling at the results obtained by Al- 
cott’s methods. The exact words of the 
children are printed. Remember that 
only two of the children were twelve 
years old; the others were ten or under. 
I ought to have known that Alcott 
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had a great mind; because Emerson 
thought so, and it was impossible to de- 
ceive Emerson in a matter of that kind. 


Tom Cushing has published in at- 
tractive form his successful play, “The 
Devil in the Cheese,” which had such 
a long and prosperous run at Charles 
Hopkins’s theatre in New York last 
year. 

The accomplished actress Peggy 
Wood has written a little book on the 
beloved John Drew, called “‘A Splendid 
Gypsy.” Her account of the trip across 
the United States taken by the all-star 
company with “Trelawny of the Wells” 
is highly entertaining, and the tribute 
to Mr. Drew is beautiful in its homage 
and tenderness. The book proves that 
in addition to her histrionic gifts Peggy 
Wood is a literary artist. 

On January g, at the Shubert Thea- 
tre in New Haven, and under the direc- 
tion of Winthrop Ames, Mr. George 
Arliss, for the first time in his life, ap- 
peared in a Shakespearian rdle. It was a 
memorable night. The play ran smooth- 
ly, it was steadily interesting, the whole 
cast was adequate, Peggy Wood made a 
brilliant and charming Portia, neglect- 
ing the statuesque for the human; but 
naturally the chief interest centred on 
Mr. Arliss’s interpretation of Shylock. 
I had seen in this role Edwin Booth, 
Henry Irving, Richard Mansfield, Wal- 
ter Hampden, Edward Sothern, Ernst 
von Possart, David Warfield. Edwin 
Booth was the most terrifying; he was 
an awe-inspiring monster, and his final 
cry, “Come, prepare,” still rings in my 
ears. The poorest was Henry Irving, for 
it seemed to me that in representing him 
as a sympathetic character he ceased 
to be impressive. Mr. Arliss made him 
sinister but thoroughly human; he was 
a patrician; he had that air toward his 
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Christian adversaries that comes only 
from a sense of superiority; he knew 
and they knew that they had need of 
him, for they wanted money and he 
had it. He spoke his lines quietly but 
with a suggestion of illimitable reserved 
power. Next to his Disraeli, I think 
Shylock is Mr. Arliss’s greatest perform- 
ance. The whole production showed 
the impeccable taste and intelligence 
and artistic skill characteristic of Win- 
throp Ames. 


Speaking of the eternally interesting 
subject of words, I hail with joy the 
latest (I fervently hope not the last) 
book by the accomplished Professor 
Ernest Weekley, of University College, 
Nottingham, called “More Words, An- 
cient and Modern.” This book deals 
only with compounds, “obvious or dis- 
guised.” His preface is disarming: “The 
author feels a certain diffidence in re- 
appearing so soon in print, but he has 
reason to believe that a small but kindly 
public is good enough to take an inter- 
est in his etymological recreations and 
to regard with gentle tolerance his in- 
curable habit of wandering from the 
point.” Look up the following words: 
blue-stocking, cheesemonger, hodge- 
podge, point-blank, tenter-hooks, Tues- 
day. The average man can give you the 
origin of all the days of the week except 
Tuesday. Try him on that. 

An extremely good book on health 
and the care of the body is “What You 
Should Know About Health and Dis- 
ease,” written by Doctor Howard W. 
Haggard, with an Introduction by Pro- 
fessor Yandell Henderson. All the or- 
gans and various parts of the body are 
described and explained, and there are 
over seventy illustrations. In addition 
to these clear descriptions, plenty of 
sound advice is given as to the preserva- 


tion of health, prevention of disease, 
and its cure. I have never seen a better 
book of the kind for young men and 
women. It is a pity that the publishers 
made it so intolerably heavy, as it is a 
gymnastic exercise to hold it. Perhaps 
that was the intention. The only omis- 
sion I noticed was advice about bathing. 
Cleanliness is of course constantly em- 
phasized, but as to hot, cold, or tepid 
baths I found no information. 

I wish to nominate for the Ignoble 
Prize the Cold Bath. Thousands of mid- 
dle-aged and elderly men and women 
apparently regard it as necessary to go 
through this sacrificial rite every morn- 
ing, and at any time after exercise. I be- 
lieve that many, very many, have seri- 
ously injured themselves and shortened 
their lives by icy bathing. It is all right, 
perhaps desirable, for boys and girls in 
sound and rugged health. Until I was 
nearly forty I labored under the delu- 
sion tat an ice-cold bath early in the 
morning and immediately after violent 
exercise was the proper thing. I finally 
gave it up because of the ill effects that 
followed it. But for many years after, I 
thought it necessary to follow a hot 
bath with very cold water; I thought it 
was dangerous to take a hot bath with- 
out an icy chaser. Well, that is all non- 
sense. A hot bath and a good rub, that 
is my prescription; leave the horrible 
ice to those who insist on martyrdom. 
Remember that Dante made the lowest 
pit of hell consist of ice. 

I also nominate for the Ignoble Prize 
those who take the icy bath and brag 
about it. Folly is bad enough in itself 
without boasting of it. 


I recommend, not to sophisticated 
but to intelligent and enlightened read- 
ers, Maurice Baring’s new novel, “Tink- 
er’s Leave.” This is a charming and 
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original story, laid in England, Paris, 
and Russia. The characters are highly 
diverting; the early scenes in Paris will 
remind one somewhat of Sanger’s cir- 
cus in “The Constant Nymph.” Mau- 
rice Baring is one of my favorite au- 
thors; there is a quality in his books that 
irresistibly appeals to me. . . . I call the 
attention of the editor and publishers 
of this Magazine to the fact that the 
hero goes to the Japanese front in the 
Russian War as a photographer for 
what the Russians call Skrezbner’s Mag- 
azine, the most important periodical 
published in New York. (Advt.) 

Mr. Baring is as ignorant of astrono- 
my as other novelists; he has a crescent 
moon rising after sunset. 

The American poet, critic, and phi- 
losopher, T. S. Eliot, delivered an ad- 
dress in England before the Shake- 
speare Association on March 18, 1927, 
on “Shakespeare and the Stoicism of 
Seneca.” It has since been published, 
and I confidently recommend it to 
Shakespeare students. It is full of pun- 
gent criticism of Shakespeare, of books 
on Shakespeare, and of human nature. 
And yet I think his interpretation of 
Othello’s last speech is only partly true. 
Mr. Eliot says: 

What Othello seems to me to be doing in 
making this speech is cheering himself up. 
He is endeavouring to escape reality, he has 
ceased to think about Desdemona, and is 
thinking about himself. Humiliation is the 
most difficult of all virtues to achieve; noth- 
ing dies harder than the desire to think well 
of oneself. Othello succeeds in turning him- 
self into a pathetic figure, by adopting an 
esthetic rather than a moral attitude, drama- 
tising himself against his environment. He 
takes in the spectator, but the human motive 
is primarily to take in himself. 


This is interesting, and the reader of 
this poe should turn to that last 
tragic speech and test it for himself. I 





cannot agree with Mr. Eliot that Othel- 
lo has ceased to think about Desde- 
mona; it is because he cannot stop think- 
ing about her that he kills himself. 

An excellent travel-book is “Morocco 
from a Motor,” by Paul E. Vernon, 
with 48 full-page illustrations in color. 
It is written in a sprightly fashion, and 
one envies the author his experiences. 
All those who can afford it should fol- 
low suit. 

The young American poet Lucius 
Beebe has produced an admirable criti- 
cal essay, “Edwin Arlington Robinson 
and the Arthurian Legend,” in which 
he discusses the three poems, “Merlin,” 
“Lancelot,” and “Tristram,” pointing 
out the philosophy underlying these 
works of art. This is thoughefal and 
penetrating criticism; there is so much 
interest in Robinson’s masterpiece, 
“Tristram,” that this new interpreta- 
tion of its significance should find many 
readers. 


It is not often I am able to print a 
hitherto unpublished letter of Brown- 
ing’s; but my friend Charles Sessler, 
of the famous bookshop in Philadel- 
phia, made me a Christmas present. 


19. Warwick Crescent, W. 
Nov. 10. '77 
My dear Mr. Kingsland, 

I make haste to inform you that I never 
heard till this moment of your calling here— 
which needed no kind of apology: I shall al- 
ways be delighted to see you, and so will my 
sister—on whom, if I am away, you may 
generally count. But we were, both of us 
abroad for two months—all August and Sep- 
tember—and your visit may have occurred 
during our absence. 

I well know your kind sympathy and gen- 
erous zeal; it has been very good of you to 
speak up for me so boldly. That omitted line 
has long been observed and regretted by me 
— it happened thro’ the printer’s leaving out 
the previous leaf, as it stood in the original 
edition; and this edition being stereotyped 
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does not allow of the insertion I would gladly 
effect: should I be able in a future edition to 
replace the line, I will certainly do so. 

This is a hurried note,—as I am obliged 
to go out; but it answers its purpose if it 
repeats my thanks—and induces you to repeat 


our Visit to ; 
y Yours cordially ever 


R. Browninc. 


Browning was often embarrassed by 
his admirers; but he was grateful for 


Kingsland’s support. 


My State of Connecticut has three 
smashing big rivers; reading from left 
to right, they are the Housatonic, the 
Connecticut, and the Thames. I have 
always pronounced the last-named like 
its English prototype, Tems. Last week 
I heard an address by President Mar- 
shall, of Connecticut College, which is 
situated on the bank of this river, and 
he called it Tems. Now I am informed 
by Edward P. Eggleston, of New Lon- 
don, that the correct pronunciation is 
Thames, “th” as in thin, and the word 
rhyming with James. Mr. Eggleston 
wrote to the U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey at Washington, and he was in- 
formed that the English and Canadian 
rivers of that name are called Tems, 
but the Connecticut one must be called 
Thamz. On writing to the same au- 
thority again, he received further in- 
formation to the effect that the diction- 
aries, etc., published in the nineteenth 
and early twentieth century gave 
Thamz; but Webster’s International 
Dictionary, which in 1907 gave only 
Thamz, in 1926 gives Tems, “locally 
also thamz, tamz.” 

I imagine that the majority of New 
London people call it Thamz, but Tems 
is gaining and is bound to win. 

I am sorry to disappoint Mr. Eggles- 
ton, but I cannot possibly frame my 
mouth to say Thamz. 


I can say without ahems, 

Yale beat Harvard on the Tems: 
But of all outlandish rames, 
Probably the worst is Thames, 


For the Ignoble Prize, Doctor Anne 
E. Perkins, of Helmuth, N. Y., nomi- 
nates “insofar.” 

Nearly every day brings me a letter 
from some Ailurian, and if I thought 
that the majority of my readers shared 
my adoration of cats, I would gladly 
print more of these epistles. Here is a 
note from A. Merton, of Pasadena, 
Calif.: 


In an introduction to Walter Pater’s ‘“Re- 
naissance” Arthur Symons said Walter Pater 
was particularly fond of cats, especially of 
a great black Persian that shared the study 
of his London house. Once at Oxford he 
told me that M. Bourget had sent him the 
first volume of his “Essais de Psychologie 
Contemporaine,” and that the cat had got 
hold of the book and torn up the part con- 
taining the essay on Baudelaire and “as 
Baudelaire was such a lover of cats I thought 
she might have spared him!” 


A curious omission (which I have 
never observed) is noted for me by 
Theodore Mack, of Fort Worth, Texas: 


Speaking of “Ignoble Prizes” are you 
aware that the average Texan is oblivious of 
the past tense? In my forty years practice in 
Texas, I have heard the average Texan time 
and again use the expression, “I taken cold”; 
“I taken my car, etc.”; “He taken his de- 
parture” etc., etc. So often have I heard the 
“linguistic lapse,” that I have often wondered 
whether my English was at fault? In reading 
testimony given in the trial courts, listening 
to alleged preachers and persons who ordi- 
narily employ pure English, my experience 
has been that my fellow citizens as a rule 
believe that the word “‘took” is obsolete. You 
know that there are some persons who repeat 
a lie so often, that with each iteration and 
reiteration they verily believe the statement 
to be true. And it may be that hearing the 
error so repeatedly my mind becomes ob- 
fuscated. 
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On the important question of trial 
by jury, I have received an excellent 
proposal from Mr. C. R. Russell, of 
West Haven, Conn.: 


As you know there has been some and I 
might say, much controversy over our present 
jury system. As it is now great hardship is 
often brought about by calling men from 
their labors, clerical or otherwise; I know 
what it means to go before a judge and beg 
to be excused from serving. It takes on the 
nature of humiliation, and makes a man feel 
small as if he was shirking the duties he owes 
to the laws of the land. 

There are at the present time a great many 
elderly men (I am one) out of employment, 
chiefly on account of grey hairs which mean 
the approach of latter days. 

My suggestion would be to have perma- 
nent juries made up of these elderly men, 
many of whom have keen active minds and 
when on duty their thoughts are not running 
away from the court room nor are they think- 
ing how much their regular work is running 


behind. 
F. Q. 

Had the Faery Queene Club done 
nothing except to draw the following 
letter, it would have justified itself. Let 
me add that the handwriting is as leg- 
ible as print, and the hand apparently 
as firm as a sculptor’s. 


Lombard, Ill., 17 Jan. 1928. 

I am asking to be let into the Faerie Queen 
Club, and, as I am at the middle of my 
ninety-ninth year, perhaps you will seat me 
among the seniors at the feast. 

I found myself reading the F. Q. some- 
what philologically. In my boyhood I was ex- 
posed, for a year or more, to the archaisms 
and clownisms of a fearfully belated man, 
and I find much of his misfit vocabulary in 
Spenser. 

If I should be set near the head of the table, 
I will send my bottle down the line to that 
little girl-child of sixteen whom you admitted 


in November. Yours most truly, 


Jostan T. Reape. 


Marshall M. Brice, head of the de- 
partment of English at Staunton Mili- 
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tary Academy, Virginia, writes that 
during the last three years he read the 
entire poem through four times, getting 
the original impetus from a course at 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Lillian Ida Clearwater, of Arcola, 
Ill., read the whole poem in a “stall” 
at the Harvard College Library, in con- 
nection with a most stimulating course 
given at Radcliffe by Professor Lowes. 

Dean Alice Logan Wingo, of the 
Berry Schools, Mount Berry, Ga., has 
just finished reading the F. Q., and 


writes that she has 


. . - had genuine pleasure in reading it 
and taking notes on every canto of the six 
books and the fragment of the seventh. I 
wonder why no one had ever told me of the 
delightful pageant of seasons and months in 
the Canto VI, Book VII., with each month 
gaily riding in on his or her (only one 4er) 
sign of the Zodiac. I think it is delicious! 


As to the Big Four, an interesting 
letter from Allan D. Millard, a civil 
engineer of Beardstown, IIl., informs 
me he is sure that Leland Stanford, 
Collis P. Huntington, Charles F. 
Crocker, and Mark Hopkins were the 
original Big Four. 

And here is a letter written on a train 
by Robert Hammond Murray, of Mex- 
ico City: 


About the Big Four, I’ve a vague recollec- 
tion of having heard somewhere that the in- 
spiration came from the mammoth of all Gar- 
gantuan Big Fours—four aces. This may be 
a clue. Perhaps one reason why “Gallegher” 
is not popular with journalists—one of which 
craft I used to be—is that it is a pretty bad 
newspaper story—in fact, one of the worst, 
judging it on a basis of what should go into 
a newspaper story to make it good, and real- 
istic. I’m not saying this because I did not 
like Davis, for I knew him, and did like him 
and admired his pencraft as a whole. 

Great is Copeland of the Harvardians, 
with me! For he put into his Reader that gem 
of all Christmas stories, Dickens’ ‘Seven 
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Poor Travelers,” which as a seasonable tale 
can give the wallow-wash (excepting in 
spots) “Carol” cards and spades and tan its 
pelt off. In thus doing Copeland placed the 
18 karat hall-mark upon his own critical 
judgment and vindicated the writer’s years- 
long John-the-Baptisting among a desert and 
scoffing generation, wedded to its “Carol” 
idol. 


Another suggestion on the Big Four 
comes from the music-composer Percy 
Lee Atherton: 


I earnestly wish you would trace back the 
curious fact, not even mentioned in ‘“Fowl- 
er’s” (bought wholly on your recommenda- 
tion): one of its few and disappointing omis- 
sions! of the apparently meaningless discrep- 
ancy between four and fourteen and forty! 
My gwess is that it came about as a sort of pro- 
tection in the surface resemblance between 
fourteen and forty (originally written, of 
course, fourty). But if this be so, why does 
no dictionary that I have consulted (and 
especially the otherwise all-satisfying “Fowl- 
er’s”) deign even to note the oddity? 


Tima Newsom Sullivan, of Natchez, 
Miss., comments on John Galsworthy: 


I’m sure that Mr. John Galsworthy knows 
his Encuisu but I’m equally as sure that he 
does not know his SourHERN UNITED SrarEs. 
In his story in January Scriener’s, A Silent 
Wooing, he had Francis Wilmot say, “The 
Harrisons can tote the others.” We learn 
later that he means Harrison will transport 
the others in a car. No Southerner—and we 
are told that Wilmot is a Southerner—would 
use the word fote in that sense, Mr. Webster 
to the contrary. The word, as used in the 
South, has a meaning that sets it apart from 
all other words meaning to carry, or trans- 
port. It means to carry on or about the person. 
The negro totes his cotton-basket on his shoul- 
der; the mammy foes her baby in her arms; 
the modern youth—so I’ve been told—+totes 
his flask in his hip pocket. But to tote a per- 
son in a carl Ye gods and little fishes, we 
have never hearn tell of such! 

Ignoble Prize? Yes! 


Doctor Frederick 7. Wright, of 
Douglas, Ariz., on meticulous: 


I was out of the country the greater part 
of last year and did not see Scrisner, there- 
fore missed your comments on “Modern Eng- 
lish Usage.” As it seemed to be a rather recent 
book, I thought it might not have come your 
way. 

Have you time to listen a moment while 
I say something about meticulous? Many 
years ago an educated Englishman who 
seemed to know his Latin, (at any rate he 
carried a pocket edition of Horace about with 
him), suggested to me, or rather asserted, 
that this word is derived from the Latin 
meta, being the word for the goal-posts which 
were set up in the stadium at opposite ends 
of the race-course. Obviously it was the aim 
of the charioteers to make their turns just as 
closely as possible to the metae. The closer 
they came the better their chances. I am not 
enough of a philologist to know whether such 
a derivation is conceivable, but it seems a 
much more satisfactory derivation, if one may 
so speak, than from metus. If one is meticu- 
lous in the sense of the accepted derivation, 
he is acting with a feeling of impending dan- 
ger; he is afraid something will happen to 
him if he does not act in exactly the right 
manner; with my (sic) definition or deriva- 
tion he is getting as near as he can to doing 
something in a very careful and exact man- 
ner. This comes nearer to meaning what we 
mean it to mean, if you see what I mean! 

One thing more: I have a theory, wholly 
insusceptible of proof, that Stevenson is re- 
sponsible for the present vogue of the word. 
I saw the word for the first time in his yarn 
The Wrecker. I had never come across it be- 
fore, though my reading had been fairly ex- 
tensive. The story was published, as you may 
remember, in ScriBNer’s, and in that form, 
and afterwards as the book, was undoubtedly 
widely read, as just at that time everyone was 
reading Stevenson. First one and then an- 
other of our budding authors saw the word 
and liked it, and its use spread by geomet- 
rical progression. It was all right for him to 
use it a single time, but alas! he didn’t realize 
what sorrow he was entailing upon succeed- 
ing generations. 


Meticulous as “‘timid”’ was used in 
the sixteenth century; as “‘overscrupu- 
lous” it first appears in the nineteenth. 
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R. L. S. probably gave, or added, much 
to its vogue. 

Miss Clearwater, of the F. Q. Club, 
speaking of the nomination of “some- 
body’s else,” says Wooley’s “New 
Handbook of Composition,” p. 267, 
declares both forms to be acceptable. 
Well, that sounds like the wild and 
wooley. “Somebody’s else” is intoler- 
able. 

Miss Emily S. Steele, of Washington, 
writes about the little noun ire. She en- 
closes in her letter Exhibits A, B, and 
C, “showing the torture inflicted on this 
poor substantive by the head-line writ- 
ers of the Washington press” as follows: 


Exhibit A 
COMMITTEE IS IRED BY BLANTON 
TACTICS 
(Washington Times, Jan. 16) 
Exhibit B 


BLANTON IRES COMMITTEE 
(Washington Times, Jan. 16) 


Exhibit C 
IRED BY STORE DISPLAY 
(Washington Post, Jan. 23) 


The Pocket Paper-cutter. A short 
time ago Mr. H. I. Phillips, the brilliant 
and witty columnist of the New York 
Sun, described the agonies of a man cut- 
ting the leaves of a book with his hands 
and fingers. And now comes the fol- 
lowing admirable suggestion from 
Richard K. Hawes, of Fall River, Mass. : 


After much consideration, I submit that 
what this country needs is a reasonably priced 
pocket paper cutter. My wife was unable to 
find one for me at Christmas time, even in 
Boston. Yet a demand would certainly be 
found if the supply were adequate. This was 
the situation that made Henry Ford’s fortune; 
given the supply, the demand will meet it. 

The more I think upon the state of the 
Union, the more I am convinced that a good 
pocket paper cutter will create a revolution 





in our family life. There are men in my class 
who still read books. It is fair to assume that 
such men may be found among the alumni 
of every college. Many of these have occasion 
to cut the pages of a new book. Those who 
have never done so will be stimulated to at- 
tempt it by the beauty of the new paper cut- 
ter. Once the joys of cutting the pages of a 
new book have been tasted, I predict that 
men will stay home nights, the attendance 
at banquets will diminish, children will 
gather breathless about the head of the fami- 
ly, the radio will be silenced lest it interfere 
with the rhythm of the cutter, and perhaps 
an opportunity to restore the pleasures of 
reading aloud will once more be afforded. 

Look upon the dark picture that is now be- 
fore us. The head of the household slips into 
the living room or library quietly, with a 
package in hand. The mistress says, ““What 
is that?” Evasively the answer is “Oh, some- 
thing Mr. Lauriat (Brentano,) (Rosenbach) 
sent me.” If this passes without comment, 
the head of the family sinks into his chair, 
adjusts the reading light, and remains mo- 
tionless, to quiet his head. 

Up to this moment all is well. But the 
H. O. F. now reaches for the table paper 
cutter. The proper phrase at this point is 
“Dammit, where’s my paper cutter?” The 
response should be “Jack had it fixing his 
skates.” On certain feast days, when the cook 
is out, the response may be, “I opened a can 
of crab meat with it.” In either case, the joy 
of the thing has gone—the peace of the home 
destroyed. The H. O. F. must either find a 
ruined paper cutter, or procure a table knife 
from the pantry. Whatever is done, the 
tragedy is that he must arise from his chair. 
I have known divorces starting from less than 
this. Yea, much less. 

Now if the H. O. F. had on his watch 
chain one of Phelps’s Patented Pocket Paper 
cutters (note alliteration) the evening would 
proceed pleasantly until bed time. No rest- 
lessness would occur, no urge to leave the 
house to seek diversion. 


George L. Fox, Yale °74, writes me 
about the word snab: 

I am surprised that you did not know 
when you were in college (1883-87) the 
Yale slang word snaé for pretty girl. It was 
very common in the 60s and 7os. I tested 
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two or three ’80 men on it, and they all knew 
it, except strange to say, Nod Osborn... 
my memory holds a striking instance of the 
popularity of the word at the Wooden Spoon 
Exhibition, July 30, 1868: the Latin Salu- 
tatory on that occasion was of course a parody 
of the regular Latin Salutatory. . . . The ora- 
tor was a man of immense size and presence, 
W. S: Bissell of Buffalo, afterwards law part- 
ner of Cleveland and a member of his cabinet 
. . « he addressed the feminine portion of 
the audience somewhat as follows: “‘Mulieres, 
puellae, sorres, amicae . . . et snabae.” 


The Pioneer, a journal published in 
Allahabad, India, has in its issue for 
December 9, 1927, an interesting arti- 
cle by Frederic Whyte. He is comment- 
ing on the names included in the latest 
supplementary volume of the “Diction- 
ary of National Biography,” which 
contains the biographies of notable 
British subjects who died between the 
years 1912-21. Mr. Whyte asks this 
question: How many of these will be 
known to our great-grandchildren? 
Among the literary lights are Henry 
James, William De Morgan, Rupert 
Brooke, Stephen Phillips, Andrew 
Lang, Mrs. Humphry Ward, James El- 
roy Flecker, W. T. Stead. Mr. Whyte 
mentions a conversation he had with 
Lord Milner a few years ago, in which 
Lord Milner said that Stead was one of 
the ten most remarkable men he had 
ever met. On being asked for the other 
nine, the only man of letters he men- 
tioned was Kipling; other notables were 
Gladstone, Chamberlain, Lord Roberts, 
Lord Kitchener, Lord Cromer, and 
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Cecil Rhodes. I feel certain that Stead 
is not so well known in America as in 
Great Britain; I can hardly believe he is 
among the immortals. But William De 
Morgan? 

It is certain that our younger genera- 
tion are not reading the novels of Wil- 
liam De Morgan; yet it seems equally 
certain that such novels cannot perish. 
“Joseph Vance” was published in 1906; 
the author was a man of sixty-five, with 
no popular reputation. His novel con- 
tained two hundred and eighty thou- 
sand words. He wrote it in longhand, 
and the MS. looked like a bale of cot- 
ton. It was of course refused by pub- 
lishers. Then Mr. Lawrence, who said 
it was too long, but that he wished it 
were longer, took it to the enterprising 
publisher, the late William Heine- 
mann, and said: “You have got to read 
it.” Mr. Heinemann replied: “I'll be 
damned if I do!” But he did and pub- 
lished it, and it had an enormous sale. 

Let me say now to old and young: 
if you are going on a long journey by 
land or sea, and want to carry one book 
that will capture and hold your interest 
for many hours, you cannot do better 
than to take “Joseph Vance.” In spite 
of the fact that it is not now being read 
mg generally, I believe it will never 

ie. 


Three centenaries are to be com- 
memorated in 1928: the birth of Tol- 
stoi, the birth of Ibsen, the death of 
Schubert. 
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For current announcements of the leading publishers see 
the front advertising section. 
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THE FIELD OF ART 


Chardin and His Contribution 
to Painter's Painting 


BY ROYAL CORTISSOZ 





ee 


LL great artists are great craftsmen, 
A but some of them are detached 
from the rest through their pe- 
culiarly close alliance with their means 
of expression. Hence the critical isola- 
tion of “painter’s painting,” as a phe- 
nomenon in and by itself delightful. 
I remember the droll observation of an 
artist friend who had discovered that 
Fra Angelico “did not know how to 
paint.” John La Farge chuckled deri- 
sively when I repeated it to him. He 
knew—none could know better—what 
mastery of painted surface went into 
the old Florentine’s portrayal of a blue 
drapery against a white wall. But the 
modern iconoclast’s remark was under- 
standable. He was really thinking of 
the qualities set free when the Van 
Eycks turned from the egg medium of 
tempera, and, through the use of lin- 
seed-oil, opened the way for the de- 
velopment of modern technique. There 
is nothing lovelier in art than the even, 
delicate, decorative surface of an Ital- 
ian Primitive, but the genius of oil- 
paint is another thing and has a glory 
of its own. The type dedicated to its 
integrity has, when it is authoritative, 
an absolutely singular accent. How per- 
sonal are the effects of a Velasquez or a 
Manet, a Vermeer or an Alfred Stevens, 
a Frans Hals or a Frank Duveneck! 
But every one of these painters sub- 
scribes to the same fundamental prin- 
ciple, to that of the manipulation of 
pigment as a definitely absorbing exer- 
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cise. It is a germinal type, this painter’s 
painting, one especially appealing to the 
modern imagination, with its interest 
in method, and I love to dwell upon it. 
I love particularly to dwell upon Char- 
din, and I watch with intense interest 
for every sign of American appreciation 
of that eighteenth-century Frenchman. 

Every occasion on which his tradi- 
tion is affirmed here is, for me, a red- 
letter day. I rejoiced when the Wilden- 
stein Gallery brought forward, a year 
or so ago, no fewer than nineteen of 
Chardin’s works. I rejoiced again when 
the Frick Museum acquired La Seri- 
nette, a masterpiece, and whenever I get 
on the track of another Chardin in this 
or that collection, I feel specially re- 
warded. Only recently his spell has 
been revived in New York. Sir Robert 
Abdy, the English dealer, fetched over 
from Paris a marvellous version of La 
Bénédicité, one in which the familiar 
composition in the Louvre is extended 
to permit the entrance of another fig- 
ure, on the left. Then Sir Joseph Du- 
veen acquired Lord Leconfield’s picture 
of La Mére Laborieuse, a jewel like- 
wise known through a version in the 
Louvre. One does not talk of replicas 
where Chardin is concerned. He simply 
repeated himself and made each picture 
of his an original. There was nothing 
mechanical about his operations, either. 
An artist curious as to his color secrets 
asked him about them. “‘On se sert de 
couleurs,” he replied, “on peint avec le 
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sentiment.” Patiently, slowly, with a 
warm and serene emotion, he devel- 
oped his exquisite harmonies. A picture 
of his is an organic growth, a true work 
of creative art. 


o Oo SD 


One of the things contributing to 
make it unique, too, is his essential aloof- 
ness from the régime under which he 
made his way. Jean-Baptiste Siméon 
Chardin, son of the king’s billiard-table 
maker, was born at Paris on November 
2, 1699. He died a man of eighty. He 
was thus a lad at the time of the acces- 
sion of Louis XV, and lived through 
the reign of that monarch’s successor— 
lived long enough to touch hands with 
David, his complete antithesis. It was a 
tremendous span and it embraced the 
high tide of a movement which it 
would have seemed impossible for him 
to escape. The eighteenth century was 
a period compact of cynicism and arti- 
fice, light, ineffably graceful, governed 
by social conditions which were noth- 
ing if not tinctured by courtly taste. 
Chardin knew all about its charm. La 
Serinette is in the key of an urbane 
world. But that “sentiment” with 
which he painted had its origin in a 
totally different point of view. Of all 
the writers who have touched upon 
him, from Diderot down to the Gon- 
courts, and M. Dayot in his magnificent 
folio, none has said anything truer than 
this sentence of Lady Dilke’s: “He is 
not so much an eighteenth-century 
French artist, as a French artist of pure 
race and type.” His roots strike deep. 
He is French in that he is sane, bal- 
anced, keeps his eye on the object, satu- 
rates his art in sincerity and truth. 
Fashion could not form him. The “‘féte 
champétre” could not hold him. He 
was too simply human. 
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They say that he made the usual 
troubled start, his father looking to him 
for billiard-tables rather than pictures, 
but, as usual again, inborn instinct pre- 
vailed and he was soon busy in the ate- 
lier of one Pierre-Jacques Cazes, a 
painter once of some celebrity but long 
since forgotten. He found a better mas- 
ter in Noél-Nicolas Coypel, and had 
some experience under Van Loo when 
that artist was furbishing up Primatic- 
cio’s gallery at Fontainebleau. We hear 
of him as a member of the Academy of 
St. Luke, haven of artists who, accord- 
ing to Grimm, “had not enough of 
either talent or reputation to win en- 
trance into the Royal Academy.” But 
that did not long content him. All the 
biographers relate with relish the story 
of his invasion of the more august in- 
stitution. He set ten little paintings of 
still life in an anteroom for the mem- 
bers to see as they passed in to one of 
their meetings, and the merits of these 
works seem to have excited universal 
approval. They were taken for the prod- 
ucts “d’un bon peintre Flamand,” and 
his début was secure. On September 27, 
1725, being then in his twenty-sixth 
year, Chardin was cordially received 
into the Academy. He was identified 
with it all his life long, rising to official 
rank within its membership and ulti- 
mately dwelling in apartments in the 
Louvre. He was appointed “hanger” 
of the Salon. The king bought pictures 
from him. So did Frederick the Great. 
The Comte de Tessin in Sweden, pre- 
siding over the construction and em- 
bellishment of the royal palace at Stock- 
holm, became the intermediary through 
whom the pictures by Chardin still in 
that country were purchased. Decidedly 
the master was successful—though it 
may be noted in passing that there was 
a curious disparity between his renown 

















La Serinette. 


From the painting by Chardin in the Frick Museum. Fr 


Le Bénédicité. 


From the painting by Chardin shown by Sir Robert Abdy. 





Le Liévre. 


From the painting by Chardin shown at the Wildenstein Gallery. 





Les Bouteilles de Savon. 


From the painting by Chardin shown at the Wildenstein Gallery. 





Le Jeune Homme au Violon. 


From the painting by Chardin in the Louvre. 


Nature Morte. 


From the painting by Chardin shown at the Wildenstein Gallery. 
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Reunion d’Amateurs. 
From the drawing hy Chardin. 





























L’Homme 3 la Boule. Etude. 
From the sanguine by Chardin in the From the drawing by Chardin, 
Louvre. 
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and his financial aggrandizement. 
Nominally, the Academy was a factor 
in his rise. But though he was in it he 
was not of it. 

In the biography by Mr. Furst there 
is a confessedly fanciful but still very 
pretty picture of a quite possible scene. 
In it we are asked to watch “M. Char- 
din de l’Academie royale de peinture 
et sculpture dress in his best suit of 
clothes, see him put on a short wig... 
and go, on Sunday, the 17th of Novem- 
ber, 1740, to Versailles, in order to be 
presented by M. le Contréleur Gé- 
néral, to His Majesty, who had express- 
ed the wish to see two of the painter’s 
pictures, La Mére Laborieuse and La 
Bénédicité—both of which were ex- 
amined by His Majesty and duly pur- 
chased.” It is a picture legitimately to 
be kept in mind, for it is “in character,” 
and supports the proper conception of 
Chardin as a representative figure in 
the eighteenth century, “arrived,” of- 
ficially recognized, a pillar of the epoch. 
But the bases of that pillar were in 
neither the boudoirs nor the drawing- 
rooms of the great—they were in the 
homes of the Secantla and even in 
their kitchens. 


o Oo SS 


Criticism has always been a little at 
a loss as to the precise date of his first 
explorations of those more modest in- 
teriors. He began, as I have said, with 
still life. When did he think of tack- 
ling the figure? Lady Dilke, weighing 
the rather confused evidence, is inclin- 
ed to doubt the theory of his having 
waited until he was nearly forty. I need 
not pursue that obscure phase of the 
subject here, merely saying that the hy- 
pothesis that he did not delay so long is 
confirmed by the works. They do not 
suggest a painter at any time hesitating 
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about his métier. The same technical 
proficiency that gave the still-lifes to the 
world in such excellent form, so soon, 
must fairly early in the painter’s career 
have been wreaked upon figure sub- 
jects. There are too many resemblances 
of style and facture and color for the 
two categories to be widely separated 
in point of time. In both fields you fol- 
low him accompanied by the echo of 
Diderot’s exclamation on Chardin’s art 
in the Salon of 1759: “It is always na- 
ture, always truth!” And, I would add, 
it is always beauty, the beauty of super- 
lative painting. 

The studies of still life perhaps most 
illuminatingly expose the fact, for in 
them the subject is so emphatically but 
a peg on which to hang the niceties of 
execution. Diderot, it is true, made 
much of the pure realism in them. 
“You could take the bottles by the neck 
if you were thirsty,” he said. “The 
peaches and the grapes give you an ap- 
petite.” Chardin himself was keen 
upon this veracity of his. One of the 
stories about him relates to his young 
days with Coypel, who asked him to 
paint in a gun in a hunting portrait. 
Chardin was deeply impressed by the 
solicitude his master showed for every 
point involved in the accurate represen- 
tation of the weapon. I remember Le 
Liévre in the Wildenstein exhibition 
aforementioned. Everything about that 
picture was amazingly exact, as exact 
as it would have been made by one of 
those Little Old Masters of the Dutch 
school whose influence upon Chardin 
is unmistakable. The hair was miracu- 
lously defined. The very deadness of 
the animal was somehow perfectly reg- 
istered. But the picture also made me 
think of Velasquez and Vermeer in its 
sensuous beauty, in the brilliance with 
which insensate objects were metamor- 
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phosed into so much heavenly painted 
surface. It was so whenever he touched 
still life, even when he went a little 
outside his accustomed sphere, and, in- 
creasing his scale and dipping into con- 
ventionalized composition, challenged 
Oudry. When he is satisfied with a 
casual theme, with fruit carelessly ar- 
ranged, a loaf of bread, a bottle of wine, 
then he is in his own kingdom and 
brings off his — with a conquering 
stroke indescribably exhilarating to the 
beholder. a 

I love his still life “‘this side idola- 
try,” but I confess that I am even hap- 
pier when he widens his range and 
paints La Serinette, or La Toilette de 
Matin, or Les Bouteilles de Savon— 
when he paints women and children in 
the atmosphere of a domesticity that is 
merely adorable, or when he moves be- 
low to the scullery and paints La Fon- 
taine or La Pourvoyeuse. Here the sub- 
ject counts as it does not count in the 
world of still life, and it has, indeed, a 
rich historical significance. After the 
exclusively sophisticated and glittering 
pageant unrolled by Watteau, Lancret, 
Moreau, and the rest, it is well to forget 
its “silver flutes” and to foregather with 
the simpler denizens of eighteenth-cen- 
tury France, exchanging heartless wit 
for tender gentleness, a courtly carriage 
for the ordinary walk and demeanor of 
ordinary men, women, and children. 
The children particularly are enchant- 
ing images of a gracious and genuine 
life. It is a mistake to undervalue Char- 
din as the preserver of a social pano- 
rama. If he could afford to paint with 
“sentiment,” we may surely afford to 
sympathize with what was humanly 
true in him, even with that which was, 
if you like, sentimental and anecdotic. 
His sweetness is “‘of the centre.” It 
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springs from the soul. It has the uni- 
versality which belongs to great art. But 
it is Chardin’s technique that finally 
validates it, his masterful grasp upon 
form, his sturdy brushwork, and, above 
all, his pure and delicately harmonized 
browns and grays, and supremely lovely 
whites. No one like Chardin for a per- 
fect white, or gray, or rose! He culls 
his tints as though from flowers, yet he 
gives them body, splendid body, and 


leaves a canvas almost “‘fat.”’ 
oo S 


It is amusing to observe the gusto 
with which Diderot backed him up. 
Hogarth’s rash assertion that “France 
hath not produced one remarkable 
good colorist,” only drove Chardin’s 
countryman to an outburst of pride in 
him: “This man,” he said, “is the great- 
est colorist of the Salon, perhaps one of 
the greatest colorists in the whole realm 
of art. I cannot pardon that impudent 
Webb for having written a treatise on 


art without citing a single Frenchman. | 


Neither can I pardon Hogarth for hav- 
ing said that the French school pos- 
sessed not even a mediocre colorist. 
That is a lie, Monsieur Hogarth, that 
is ignorance or platitude on your part. 
. . . Paint better, if you can; learn how 
to draw, but stop writing. . . . For the 
last thirty years Chardin has been a 
great colorist.” 

He was a greater colorist than he was 
a draftsman. I do not think he was a 
particularly brilliant stylist in this field. 
There are only a few drawings recog- 
nized as his, and in those few the line 
seems to me rather that of a school than 
that of a sharply individualized master. 
In portraiture, too, the slender and 
often doubtfully authentic testimony 
that exists leaves him, as to drawing, a 


figure of his period, chiefly. But he | 
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drew with adequacy always, and he 
painted not for his period but for all 
time. There is something very whole- 
some about Chardin in substance, and 
he is equally honest, equally enduring, 
in form. He paints soundly, power- 
fully, beautifully. Painting humble mo- 
tives having naught to do with the color 
and movement of the fashionable world 
upon which the art of his period was 
largely dependent, he imposed himself 
upon that world with an irresistible ges- 
ture. He could portray a kitchen-maid 
with the liveliest sympathy and yet re- 
main one of the aristocrats of his school, 
with a hint of the grand style in his 
blood. And there is no old master more 
vitally modern, more eloquent in our 
day and generation of the everlasting 
virtues of painter’s painting. 

First and last the lesson he enforces 
is just the lesson of consummate work- 
manship, yet his paintings embody a 
trenchant rebuke for those artists who 
fancy that manual dexterity can be 


profitably exercised in a vacuum. As 
I have endeavored to show, a penetrat- 
ing sympathy was inseparable from his 
genius. When he delineated a child 
building houses of cards or blowing 
soap-bubbles, he was truly interested in 
his subject. The levities of his time, so 
important to so many of his contem- 
poraries, left him cold; but for life in 
homespun, so to say, he had a positively 
enkindled feeling. And then he saw it 
so beautifully! If he shared anything 
with those sparkling contemporaries of 
his, it was their clairvoyance for grace, 
their gift for endowing any figure with 
a certain suavely vivacious charm. Char- 
din is full of charm. His pictures take 
you captive through their technique 
and they stay in the mind with a re- 
ality that touches the heart. Never in 
their presence can we forget that if he 
painted with a brush and colors, he 
painted also, as he said, with “‘senti- 
ment.” 
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A calendar of current art exhibitions will be found in the 
Fifth Avenue Section. 
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The Greene Murder Case 


(Continued from page 448 of this number) 


“I see your point,” said Markham slowly. 
“But how does it help us? We know all the 
external facts; and they certainly don’t fit into 
any intelligible conception of a _ unified 
whole.” 

“Not yet, perhaps,” agreed Vance. “But 
that’s because we haven’t gone about it sys- 
tematically. We’ve done too much investigat- 
ing and too little thinking. We've been side- 
tracked by what the modern painters call 
documentation—that is, by the objective ap- 
peal of the picture’s recognizable parts. We 
haven’t sought for the abstract content. We’ve 
overlooked the ‘significant form’—a loose 
phrase; but blame Clive Bell for it.”* 

“And how would you suggest that we set 
about determining the compositional design 
of this bloody canvas? We might dub the pic- 
ture, by the way, ‘Nepotism Gone Wrong.’” 
By this facetious remark, he was, I knew, at- 
tempting to counteract the serious impression 
the other’s disquisition had made on him; 
for, though he realized Vance would not have 
drawn his voluminous parallel without a defi- 
nite hope of applying it successfully to the 
problem in hand, he was chary of indulging 
any expectations lest they result in further dis- 
appointments. 

In answer to Markham’s question Vance 
drew out the sheaf of papers he had brought 
with him. 

“Last night,” he explained, “I set down 
briefly and chronologically all the outstanding 
facts of the Greene case—that is, I noted each 
important external factor of the ghastly pic- 
ture we’ve been contemplating for the past 
few weeks. The principal forms are all here, 
though I may have left out many details. But 
I think I have tabulated a sufficient number 
of items to serve as a working basis.” 

He held out the papers to Markham. 

“The truth lies somewhere in that list. If 
we could put the facts together—relate them 
to one another with their correct values— 


* Vance was here referring to the chapter called 
‘The Aisthetic Hypothesis’’ in Clive Bell’s ‘‘Art.”’ 
But, despite the somewhat slighting character of his 
remark, Vance was an admirer of Bell's criticisms, 
and had spoken to me with considerable enthusiasm 
of his ‘‘Since Cézanne ”* 
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we'd know who was at the bottom of this 
orgy of cri.ne; for, once we determined the 
pattern, each of the items would take on a 
vital significance, and we could read clearly 
the message they had to tell us.” 

Markham took the summary and, moving 
his chair nearer to the light, read through it 
without a word. 

I preserved the original copy of the docu- 
ment; and, of all the records I possess, it was 
the most important and far-reaching in its 
effects. Indeed, it was the instrument by 
means of which the Greene case was solved. 
Had it not been for this recapitulation, pre- 
pared by Vance and later analyzed by him, 
the famous mass murder at the Greene man- 
sion would doubtless have been relegated to 
the category of unsolved crimes. 

Herewith is a verbatim reproduction of it: 


GENERAL FACTS 


1. An atmosphere of mutual hatred per- 
vades the Greene mansion. 

2. Mrs. Greene is a nagging, complaining 
paralytic, making life miserable for the whole 
household. 

3- There are five children—two daughters, 
two sons, and one adopted daughter—who 
have nothing in common, and live in a state 
of constant antagonism and bitterness toward 
one another. 

4. Though Mrs. Mannheim, the cook, was 
acquainted with Tobias Greene years ago and 
was remembered in his will, she refuses to re- 
veal any of the facts in her past. 

5. The will of Tobias Greene stipulated 
that the family must live in the Greene man- 
sion for twenty-five years on pain of disinheri- 
tance, with the one exception that, if Ada 
should marry, she could establish a residence 
elsewhere, as she was not of the Greene blood. 
By the will Mrs. Greene has the handling and 
disposition of the money. 

6. Mrs. Greene’s will makes the five chil- 
dren equal beneficiaries. In event of death of 
any of them the survivors share alike; and if 
all should die the estate goes to their families. 

7. The sleeping-rooms of the Greenes are 
arranged thus: Julia’s and Rex’s face each 
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THE GREENE MURDER CASE 


other at the front of the house; Chester’s and 
Ada’s face each other in the centre of the 
house; and Sibella’s and Mrs. Greene’s face 
each other at the rear. No two rooms inter- 
communicate, with the exception of Ada’s 
and Mrs. Greene’s; and these two rooms also 
give on the same balcony. 

8. The library of ‘Tobias Greene, which 
Mrs. Greene believes she had kept locked for 
twelve years, contains a vemarkably complete 
collection of books on criminology and allied 
subjects. 

g. Tobias Greene’s past was somewhat 
mysterious, and there were many rumors con- 
cerning shady transactions carried on by him 
in foreign lands. 


FIRST CRIME 


10. Julia is killed by a contact shot, fired 
from the front, at 11.30 P. M. 

11. Ada is shot from behind, also by a 
contact shot. She recovers. 

12. Julia is found in bed, with a look of 
horror and amazement on her face. 

13. Ada is found on the floor before the 
dressing-table. 

14. The lights have been turned on in both 
rooms. 

15. Over three minutes elapse between the 
two shots. 

16. Von Blon, summoned immediately, 
arrives within half an hour. 

17. A set of footprints, other than Von 
Blon’s, leaving and approaching the house, is 
found; but the character of the snow renders 
them indecipherable. 

18. The tracks have been made during the 
half-hour preceding the crime. 

19. Both shootings are done with a .32 re- 
volver. 

20. Chester reports that an old .32 revolver 
of his is missing. 

21. Chester is not satisfied with the police 
theory of a burglar, and insists that the Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office investigate the case. 

22. Mrs. Greene is aroused by the shot 
fired in Ada’s room, and hears Ada fall. But 
she hears no footsteps or sound of a door 
closing. 

23. Sproot is half-way down the servants’ 
stairs when the second shot is fired, yet he 
encounters no one in the hall. Nor does he 
hear any noise. 

24. Rex, in the room next to Ada’s, says he 
heard no shot. 
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25. Rex intimates that Chester knows 
more about the tragedy than he admits. 

26. There is some secret between Chester 
and Sibella. 

27. Sibella, like Chester, repudiates the 
burglar theory, but refuses to suggest an al- 
ternative, and says frankly that any member 
of the Greene family may be guilty. 

28. Ada says she was awakened by a men- 
acing presence in her room, which was in 
darkness; that she attempted to run from the 
intruder, but was pursued by shuffling foot- 
steps. 

29. Ada says a hand touched her when she 
first arose from bed, but refuses to make any 
attempt to identify the hand. 

30. Sibella challenges Ada to say that it 
was she (Sibella) who was in the room, and 
then deliberately accuses Ada of having shot 
Julia. She also accuses Ada of having stolen 
the revolver from Chester’s room. 

31. Von Blon, by his attitude and manner, 
reveals a curious intimacy between Sibella and 
himself. 

32. Ada is frankly fond of Von Blon. 


SECOND CRIME 


33- Four days after Julia and Ada are shot, 
at 11.30 Pp. M., Chester is murdered by a con- 
tact shot fired from a .32 revolver. 

34. There is a look of amazement and hor- 
ror on his face. 

35- Sibella hears the shot and summons 
Sproot. 

36. Sibella says she listened at her door 
immediately after the shot was fired, but 
heard no other sound. 

37- The lights are on in Chester’s room. 
He was apparently reading when the mur- 
derer entered. 

38. A clear double set of footprints is 
found on the front walk. The tracks have 
been made within a half-hour of the crime. 

39. A pair of galoshes, exactly correspond- 
ing to the footprints, is found in Chester’s 
clothes-closet. 

40. Ada had a premonition of Chester’s 
death, and, when informed of it, guesses he 
has been shot in the same manner as Julia. 
But she is greatly relieved when shown the 
footprint patterns indicating that the murder- 
er is an outsider. 

41. Rex says he heard a noise in the hall 
and the sound of a door closing twenty min- 
utes before the shot was fired. 














42. Ada, when told of Rex’s story, recalls 
also having heard a door close at some time 
after eleven. 

43- It is obvious that Ada knows or sus- 
pects something. 

44. The cook becomes emotional at the 
thought of any one wanting to harm Ada, but 
says she can understand a person having a 
reason to shoot Julia and Chester. 

45- Rex, when interviewed, shows clearly 
that he thinks some one in the house is guilty. 

46. Rex accuses Von Blon of being the 
murderer. 

47. Mrs. Greene makes a request that the 
investigation be dropped. 


THIRD CRIME 


48. Rex is shot in the forehead with a .32 
revolver, at 11.20 A.M., twenty days after 
Chester has been killed and within five min- 
utes of the time Ada phones him from the 
District Attorney’s office. 

49. There is no look of horror or surprise 
on Rex’s face, as was the case with Julia and 
Chester. 

50. His body is found on the floor before 
the mantel. 

51. A diagram which Ada asked him to 
bring with him to the District Attorney’s of- 
fice has disappeared. 

52. No one up-stairs hears the shot, 
though the doors are open; but Sproot, down- 
stairs in the butler’s pantry, hears it distinct- 
ly. 

, 53- Von Blon is visiting Sibella that morn- 
ing; but she says she was in the bathroom 
bathing her dog at the time Rex was shot. 

54. Footprints are found in Ada’s room 
coming from the balcony door, which is ajar. 

55- A single set of footprints is found lead- 
ing from the front walk to the balcony. 

56. The tracks could have been made at 
any time after nine o’clock that morning. 

57. Sibella refuses to go away on a visit. 

58. The galoshes that made all three sets 
of footprints are found in the linen-closet, al- 
though they were not there when the house 
was searched for the revolver. 

59. The galoshes are returned to the linen- 
closet, but disappear that night. 


FOURTH CRIME 


60. Two days after Rex’s death Ada and 
Mrs. Greene are poisoned within twelve hours 
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of each other—Ada with morphine, Mrs. 
Greene with strychnine. 

61. Ada is treated at once, and recovers. 

62. Von Blon is seen leaving the house just 
before Ada swallows the poison. 

63. Ada is discovered by Sproot as a result 
of Sibella’s dog catching his teeth in the bell- 
cord, 

64. The morphine was taken in the bouil- 
lon which Ada habitually drank in the morn- 
ings. 

65. Ada states that no one visited her in 
her room after the nurse had called her to 
come and drink the bouillon; but that she 
went to Julia’s room to get a shawl, leaving 
the bouillon unguarded for several moments. 

66. Neither Ada nor the nurse remembers 
having seen Sibella’s dog in the hall before 
the poisoned bouillon was taken. 

67. Mrs. Greene is found dead of strych- 
nine-poisoning the morning after Ada swal- 
lowed the morphine. 

68. The strychnine could have been ad- 
ministered only after 11 Pp. M. the previous 
night. 

69. The nurse was in her room on the 
third floor between 11 and 11.30 P. M. 

70. Von Blon was calling on Sibella that 
night, but Sibella says he left her at 10.45. 

71. The strychnine was administered in a 
dose of citrocarbonate, which, presumably, 
Mrs. Greene would not have taken without 
assistance. 

72. Sibella decides to visit a girl chum in 
Atlantic City, and leaves New York on the 
afternoon train. 


DISTRIBUTABLE FACTS 


73. The same revolver is used on Julia, 
Ada, Chester, and Rex. 

74. All three sets of footprints have ob- 
viously been made by some one in the house 
for the purpose of casting suspicion on an out- 
sider. 

75. The murderer is some one whom both 
Julia and Chester would receive in their 
rooms, in negligé, late at night. 

76. The murderer does not make himself 
known to Ada, but enters her room surrep- 
titiously. 

77. Nearly three weeks after Chester's 
death Ada comes to the District Attorney's 
office, stating she has important news to im- 
part. 

78. Ada says that Rex has confessed to her 
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that he heard the shot in her room and also 
heard other things, but was afraid to admit 
them; and she asks that Rex be questioned. 

79. Ada tells of having found a cryptic dia- 
gram, marked with symbols, in the lower hall 
near the library door. 

80. On the day of Rex’s murder Von Blon 
reports that his medicine-case has been rifled 
of three grains of strychnine and six grains of 
morphine—presumably at the Greene man- 
sion. 

81. The library reveals the fact that some 
one has been in the habit of going there and 
reading by candle-light. The books that show 
signs of having been read are: a handbook of 
the criminal sciences, two works on toxicol- 
ogy, and two treatises on hysterical paralysis 
and sleep-walking. 

82. The visitor to the library is some one 
who understands German well, for three of 
the books that have been read are in German. 

83. The galoshes that disappeared from 
the linen-closet on the night of Rex’s murder 
are found in the library. 

84. Some one listens at the door while the 
library is being inspected. 

85. Ada reports that she saw Mrs. Greene 
walking in the lower hall the night before. 

86. Von Blon asserts that Mrs. Greene’s 
paralysis is of a nature that makes movement 
a physical impossibility. 

87. Arrangements are made with Von 
Blon to have Doctor Oppenheimer examine 
Mrs. Greene. 

88. Von Blon informs Mrs. Greene of the 
proposed examination, which he has sched- 
uled for the following day. 

89. Mrs. Greene is poisoned before Doc- 
tor Oppenheimer’s examination can be made. 

90. The post mortem reveals conclusively 
that Mrs. Greene’s leg muscles were so atro- 
phied that she could not have walked. 

gt. Ada, when told of the autopsy, insists 
that she saw her mother’s shawl about the 
figure in the hall, and, on being pressed, ad- 
mits that Sibella sometimes wore it. 

92. During the questioning of Ada regard- 
ing the shawl Mrs. Mannheim suggests that it 
was she herself whom Ada saw in the hall. 

93. When Julia and Ada were shot there 
were, or could have been, present in the 
house: Chester, Sibella, Rex, Mrs. Greene, 
Von Blon, Barton, Hemming, Sproot, and 
Mrs. Mannheim. 


MURDER CASE §°§5 


94. When Chester was shot there were, or 
could have been, present in the house: Sib- 
ella, Rex, Mrs. Greene, Ada, Von Blon, Bar- 
ton, Hemming, Sproot, and Mrs. Mannheim. 

95. When Rex was shot there were, or 
could have been, present in the house: Sib- 
ella, Mrs. Greene, Von Blon, Hemming, 
Sproot, and Mrs. Mannheim. 

96. When Ada was poisoned there were, 
or could have been, present in the house: Sib- 
ella, Mrs. Greene, Von Blon, Hemming, 
Sproot, and Mrs. Mannheim. 

97. When Mrs. Greene was poisoned there 
were, or could have been, present in the 
house: Sibella, Von Blon, Ada, Hemming, 
Sproot, and Mrs. Mannheim. 


When Markham had finished reading the 
summary, he went through it a second time. 
Then he laid it on the table. 

“Yes, Vance,” he said, “you’ve covered the 
main points pretty thoroughly. But I can’t see 
any coherence in them. In fact, they seem 
only to emphasize the confusion of the case.” 

“And yet, Markham, I’m convinced that 
they only need rearrangement and interpre- 
tation to be perfectly clear. Properly analyzed, 
they’ll tell us everything we want to know.” 

Markham glanced again through the pages. 

“If it wasn’t for certain items, we could 
make out a case against several people. But 
no matter what person in the list we may as- 
sume to be guilty, we are at once confronted 
by a group of contradictory and insurmount- 
able facts. This précis could be used effective- 
ly to prove that every one concerned is inno- 
cent.” 

“Superficially it appears that way,” agreed 
Vance. “But we first must find the generating 
line of the design, and then relate the sub- 
sidi’ry forms of the pattern to it.” 

Markham made a hopeless gesture. 

“If only life were as simple as your 2s- 
thetic theories!” 

“It’s dashed simpler,” Vance asserted. 
“The mere mechanism of a camera can re- 
cord life; but only a highly developed crea- 
tive intelligence, with a profound philosophic 
insight, can produce a work of art.” 

“Can you make any sense—zsthetic or 
otherwise—out of this?”” Markham petulant- 
ly tapped the sheets of paper. 

“I can see certain traceries, so to speak— 
certain suggestions of a pattern; but I’ll ad- 
mit the main design has thus far eluded me. 
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The fact is, Markham, I have a feeling that 
some important factor in this case—some 
balancing line of the pattern, perhaps—is still 
hidden from us. I don’t say that my résumé 
is insusceptible of interpretation in its present 
state; but our task would be greatly simplified 
if we were in possession of the missing in- 
teger.” 

Fifteen minutes later, when we had re- 
turned to Markham’s main office, Swacker 
came in and laid a letter on the desk. 

“There’s a funny one, Chief,” he said. 

Markham took up the letter and read it 
with a deepening frown. When he had fin- 
ished, he handed it to Vance. The letter-head 
read, “Rectory, Third Presbyterian Church, 
Stamford, Connecticut’; the date was the 
preceding day; and the signature was that of 
the Reverend Anthony Seymour. The con- 
tents of the letter, written in a small, precise 
hand, were as follows: 


Tue HonorasB_e JoHN F.-X. MarkHAM, 

Dear Sir: As far as I am aware, I have 
never betrayed a confidence. But there can 
arise, I believe, unforeseen circumstances to 
modify the strictness of one’s adherence to a 
given promise, and indeed impose upon one 
a greater duty than that of keeping silent. 

I have read in the papers of the wicked and 
abominable things that have happened at the 
Greene residence in New York; and I have 
therefore come to the conclusion, after much 
heart-searching and prayer, that it is my 
bounden duty to put you in possession of a 
fact which, as the result of a promise, I have 
kept to myself for over a year. I would not 
now betray this trust did I not believe that 
some good might possibly come of it, and that 
you, my dear sir, would also treat the matter 
in the most sacred confidence. It may not help 

ou—indeed, I do not see how it can possi- 
bly lead to a solution of the terrible curse that 
has fallen upon the Greene family—but since 
the fact is connected intimately with one of 
the members of that family, I will feel better 
when I have communicated it to you. 

On the night of August 29, of last year, a 
machine drove up to my door, and a man and 
a woman asked that I secretly marry them. 
I may say that I am frequently receiving such 
requests from runaway couples. This particu- 
lar couple appeared to be well-bred depend- 
able people, and I concurred with their 
wishes, giving them my assurances that the 
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ceremony would, as they desired, be kept con- 


fidential. 

The names that appeared on the license— 
which had been secured in New Haven late 
that afternoon—were Sibella Greene, of New 
York City, and Arthur Von Blon, also of 
New York City. 


Vance read the letter and handed it back. 

“Really, y’ know, I can’t say that I’m as- 
tonished % 

Suddenly he broke off, his eyes fixed 
thoughtfully before him. Then he rose ner- 
vously and paced up and down. 

“That tears it!’ he exclaimed. 

Markham threw him a look of puzzled in- 
terrogation. 

“‘What’s the point?” 

“Don’t you see?” Vance came quickly to 
the District Attorney’s desk. “My word! 
That’s the one fact that’s missing from my 
tabulation.” He then unfolded the last sheet 
and wrote: 





98. Sibella and Von Blon were secretly 
married a year ago. 


“But I don’t see how that helps,” protested 
Markham. 

“Neither do I at this moment,” Vance re- 
plied. “But I’m going to spend this evening in 
erudite meditation.” 


XXIV 
A MYSTERIOUS TRIP 
(Sunday, December 5) 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra was 
scheduled that afternoon to play a Bach Con- 
certo and Beethoven’s C-Minor Symphony; 
and Vance, on leaving the District Attorney's 
office, rode direct to Carnegie Hall. He sat 
through the concert in a state of relaxed re- 
ceptivity, and afterward insisted on walking 
the two miles back to his quarters—an almost 
unheard-of thing for him. 

Shortly after dinner Vance bade me good 
night and, donning his slippers and house- 
robe, went into the library. 1 had considerable 
work to do that night, and it was long past 
midnight when I finished. On the way to my 
room I passed the library door, which had 
been left slightly ajar, and I saw Vance sitting 
at his desk—his head in his hands, the sum- 
mary lying before him—in an attitude of ob- 
livious concentration. He was smoking, as 
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was habitual with him during any sort of 
mental activity; and the ash-receiver at his 
elbow was filled with cigarette-stubs. I moved 
on quietly, marvelling at the way this new 
problem had taken hold of him. 

It was half past three in the morning when 
I suddenly awoke, conscious of footsteps 
somewhere in the house. Rising quietly, I 
went into the hall, drawn by a vague curiosity 
mingled with uneasiness. At the end of the 
corridor a panel of light fell on the wall, and 
as I moved forward in the semidarkness I saw 
that the light issued from the partly open li- 
brary door. At the same time I became aware 
that the footsteps, too, came from that room. 
I could not resist looking inside; and there I 
saw Vance walking up and down, his chin 
sunk on his breast, his hands crammed into 
the deep pockets of his dressing-gown. The 
room was dense with cigarette-smoke, and his 
figure appeared misty in the blue haze. I went 
back to bed and lay awake for an hour. When 
finally I dozed off it was to the accompani- 
ment of those rhythmic footfalls in the li- 
brary. 

I rose at eight o’clock. It was a dark, dis- 
mal Sunday, and I had my coffee in the liv- 
ing-room by electric light. When I glanced 
into the library at nine Vance was still there, 
sitting at his desk. The reading-lamp was 
burning, but the fire on the hearth had died 
out. Returning to the living-room, I tried to 
interest myself in the Sunday newspapers; 
but after scanning the accounts of the Greene 
case I lit my pipe and drew up my chair be- 
fore the grate. 

It was nearly ten o’clock when Vance ap- 
peared at the door. All night he had been up, 
wrestling with his self-imposed problem; and 
the devitalizing effects of this long, sleepless 
concentration showed on him only too plain- 
ly. There were shadowed circles around his 
eyes; his mouth was drawn; and even his 
shoulders sagged wearily. But, despite the 
shock his appearance gave me, my dominant 
emotion was one of avid curiosity. I wanted 
to know the outcome of his all-night vigil; 
and as he came into the room I gave him a 
look of questioning expectancy. 

When his eyes met mine he nodded slowly. 

“T’'ve traced the design,” he said, holding 
out his hands to the warmth of the fire. “And 
it's more horrible than I even imagined.” 
He was silent for some minutes. “Telephone 
Markham for me, will you, Van? Tell him I 
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must see him at once. Ask him to come to 
breakfast. Explain that I’m a bit fagged.” 

He went out, and I heard him calling to 
Currie to prepare his bath. 

I had no difficulty in inducing Markham to 
breakfast with us after I had explained the 
situation; and in less than an hour he arrived. 
Vance was dressed and shaved, and looked 
considerably fresher than when I had first 
seen him that morning; but he was still pale, 
and his eyes were fatigued. 

No mention was made of the Greene case 
during breakfast, but when we had sought 
easy chairs in the library, Markham could 
withhold his impatience no longer. 

“Van intimated over the phone that you 
had made something out of the summary.” 

“Yes.” Vance spoke dispiritedly. “I’ve 
fitted all the items together. And it’s damna- 
ble! No wonder the truth escaped us.” 

Markham leaned forward, his face tense, 
unbelieving. 

“You know the truth?” 

“Yes, I know,” came the quiet answer. 
“That is, my brain has told me conclusively 
who’s at the bottom of this fiendish affair; but 
even now—in the daylight—I can’t credit it. 
Everything in me revolts against the accep- 
tance of the truth. The fact is, I’m almost 
afraid to accept it. . . . Dash it all, I’m getting 
mellow. Middle-age has crept upon me.” He 
attempted to smile, but failed. 

Markham waited in silence. 

“No, old man,” continued Vance; “I’m 
not going to tell you now. I can’t tell you 
until I’ve looked into one or two matters. You 
see, the pattern is plain enough, but the recog- 
nizable objects, set in their new relationships, 
are grotesque—like the shapes in an awful 
dream. I must first touch them and measure 
them to make sure that they’re not, after all, 
mere abortive vagaries.” 

“And how long will this verification 
take?” Markham knew there was no use to 
try to force the issue. He realized that Vance 
was fully conscious of the seriousness of the 
situation, and respected his decision to inves- 
tigate certain points before revealing his con- 
clusions. 

“Not long, I hope.” Vance went to his desk 
and wrote something on a piece of paper, 
which he handed to Markham. “‘Here’s a list 
of the five books in Tobias’s library that 
showed signs of having been read by the noc- 
turnal visitor. I want those books, Markham 
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—immediately. But I don’t want any one to 
know about their being taken away. There- 
fore, I’m going to ask you to phone Nurse 
O’Brien to get Mrs. Greene’s key and secure 
them when no one is looking. Tell her to 
wrap them up and give them to the detective 
on guard in the house with instructions to 
bring them here. You can explain to her what 
section of the book-shelves they’re in.” 

Markham took the paper and rose without 
a word. At the door of the den, however, he 
paused. 

“Do you think it wise for the man to leave 
the house?” 

“It won’t matter,” Vance told him. ‘‘Noth- 
ing more can happen there at present.” 

Markham went on into the den. In a few 
minutes he returned. 

“The books will be here in half an hour.” 

When the detective arrived with the pack- 
age Vance unwrapped it and laid the volumes 
beside his chair. 

“Now, Markham, I’m going to do some 
reading. You won’t mind, what?” Despite 
his casual tone, it was evident that an urgent 
seriousness underlay his words. 

Markham got up immediately; and again 
I marvelled at the complete understanding 
that existed between these two disparate men. 

“I have a number of personal letters to 
write,” he said, “so I'll run along. Currie’s 
omelet was excellent.—When shall I see you 
again? I could drop round at tea-time.” 

Vance held out his hand with a look bor- 
dering on affection. 

“Make it five o’clock. I’ll be through with 
my perusings by then. And thanks for your 
tolerance.” Then he added gravely: “You'll 
understand, after I’ve told you everything, 
why I wanted to wait a bit.” 

When Markham returned that afternoon 
a little before five Vance was still reading in 
the library; but shortly afterward he joined 
us in the living-room. 

“The picture clarifies,” he said. “The fan- 
tastic images are gradually taking on the as- 
pect of hideous realities. I’ve substantiated 
several points, but a few facts still need cor- 
roboration.” 

“To vindicate your hypothesis?” 

“No, not that. The hypothesis is self-prov- 
ing. There’s no doubt as to the truth. But— 
dash it all, Markham!—I refuse to accept it 
until every scrap of evidence has been incon- 
testably sustained.” 
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“Is the evidence of such a nature that | 
can use it in a court of law?” 

“That is something I refuse even to con- 
sider. Criminal proceedings seem utterly ir- 
relevant in the present case. But I suppose so- 
ciety must have its pound of flesh, and you— 
the duly elected Shylock of God’s great com- 
mon people—will no doubt wield the knife. 
However, I assure you I shall not be present 
at the butchery.” 

Markham studied him curiously. 

“Your words sound rather ominous. But 
if, as you say, you have discovered the perpe- 
trator of these crimes, why shouldn’t society 
exact punishment?” 

“If society were omniscient, Markhan, it 
would have a right to sit in judgment. But so- 
ciety is ignorant and venomous, devoid of any 
trace of insight or understanding. It exalts 
knavery, and worships stupidity. It crucifies 
the intelligent, and puts the diseased in dun- 
geons. And, withal, it arrogates to itself the 
right and ability to analyze the subtle sources 
of what it calls ‘crime,’ and to condemn to 
death all persons whose inborn and irresistible 
impulses it does not like. That’s your sweet 
society, Markham—a pack of wolves water- 
ing at the mouth for victims on whom to vent 
its organized lust to kill and flay.” 

Markham regarded him with some aston- 
ishment and considerable concern. 

“Perhaps you are preparing to let the crim- 
inal escape in the present case,” he said with 
the irony of resentment. 

“Oh, no,” Vance assured him. “I shall 
turn your victim over to you. The Greene 
murderer is of a particularly vicious type, and 
should be rendered impotent. I was merely 
trying to suggest that the electric chair—that 
touchin’ device of your beloved society—is 
not quite the correct method of dealing with 
this culprit.” 

“You admit, however, that he is a menace 
to society.” 

“Undoubtedly. And the hideous thing 
about it is that this tournament of crime at 
the Greene mansion will continue unless we 
can put a stop to it. That’s why I am being 
so careful. As the case now stands, I doubt if 
you could even make an arrest.” 

When tea was over Vance got up and 
stretched himself. 

“By the by, Markham,” he said offhand- 
edly, “have you received any report on Sib- 
ella’s activities?” 

“Nothing important. She’s still in Atlantic 
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City, and evidently intends to stay there for 
some time. She phoned Sproot yesterday to 
send down another trunkful of her clothes.” 

“Did she, now? That’s very gratifyin’.” 
Vance walked to the door with sudden reso- 
lution. “I think I'll run out to the Greenes’ 
for a little while. I sha’n’t be gone over an 
hour. Wait for me here, Markham—there’s a 

ood fellow; I don’t want my visit to have an 
official flavor. There’s a new Simplicissimus 
on the table to amuse you till I return. Con 
it and thank your own special gods that you 
have no Thény or Gulbranssen in this coun- 
try to caricature your Gladstonian features.” 

As he spoke he beckoned to me, and, be- 
fore Markham could question him, we passed 
out into the hall and down the stairs. Fifteen 
minutes later a taxicab set us down before the 
Greene mansion. 

Sproot opened the door for us, and Vance, 
with only a curt greeting, led him into the 
drawing-room. 

“T understand,” he said, “that Miss Sib- 
ella phoned you yesterday from Atlantic City 
and asked to have a trunk shipped to her.” 

Sproot bowed. “Yes, sir. I sent the trunk 
off last night.” 

“What did Miss Sibella say to you over the 

hone?” 

“Very little, sir—the connection was not 
good. She said merely that she had no inten- 
tion of returning to New York for a consid- 
erable time and needed more clothes than she 
had taken with her.” 

“Did she ask how things were going at 
the house here?” 

“Only in the most casual way, sir.” 

“Then she didn’t seem apprehensive about 
what might happen here while she was 
away?” 

“No, sir. In fact—if I may say so without 
disloyalty—her tone of voice was quite indif- 
ferent, sir.” 

“Judging from her remarks about the 
trunk, how long would you say she intends 
to be away?” 

Sproot considered the matter. 

“That’s difficult to say, sir. But I would go 
so far as to venture the opinion that Miss 
Sibella intends to remain in Atlantic City for 
a month or more.” 

Vance nodded with satisfaction. 

“And now, Sproot,” he said, “I have a par- 
ticularly important question to ask you. When 
you first went into Miss Ada’s room on the 
night she was shot and found her on the floor 
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before the dressing-table, was the window 
open? Think! I want a positive answer. You 
know the window is just beside the dressing- 
table and overlooks the steps leading to the 
stone balcony. Was it open or shut?” 

Sproot contracted his brows and appeared 
to be recalling the scene. Finally he spoke, 
and there was no doubt in his voice. 

“The window was open, sir. I recall it now 
quite distinctly. After Mr. Chester and I had 
lifted Miss Ada to the bed, I closed it at once 
for fear she would catch cold.” 

“How far open was the window?” asked 
Vance with eager impatience. 

“Eight or nine inches, sir, I should say. 
Perhaps a foot.” 

“Thank you, Sproot. That will be all. Now 
please tell the cook I want to see her.” 

Mrs. Mannheim came in a few minutes 
later, and Vance indicated a chair near the 
desk-light. When the woman had seated her- 
self he stood before her and fixed her with a 
stern, implacable gaze. 

“Frau Mannheim, the time for truth-tell- 
ing has come. I am here to ask you a few 
questions, and unless I receive a straight an- 
swer to them I shall report you to the police. 
You will, I assure you, receive no considera- 
tion at their hands.” 

The woman tightened her lips stubbornly 
and shifted her eyes, unable to meet Vance’s 
penetrating stare. 

“You told me once that your husband died 
in New Orleans thirteen years ago. Is that 
correct?” 

Vance’s question seemed to relieve her 
mind, and she answered readily. 

“Yes, yes. Thirteen years ago.” 

“‘What month?” 

“In October.” 

“Had he been ill long?” 

“About a year.” 

“What was the nature of his illness?” 

Now a look of fright came into her eyes. 

“I—don’t know—exactly,” she stammered. 
“The doctors didn’t let me see him.” 

“He was in a hospital?” 

She nodded several times rapidly. “Yes— 
a hospital.” 

“And I believe you told me, Frau Mann- 
heim, that you saw Mr. Tobias Greene a year 
before your husband’s death. That would 
have been about the time your husband en- 
tered the hospital—fourteen years ago.” 

She looked vaguely at Vance, but made no 


reply. 
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“And it was exactly fourteen years ago that 
Mr. Greene adopted Ada.” 

The woman caught her breath sharply. A 
look of panic cuntorted her face. 

“So when your husband died,” continued 
Vance, “you came to Mr. Greene, knowing 
he would give you a position.” 

He went up to her and touched her filially 
on the shoulder. 

“I have suspected for some time, Frau 
Mannheim,” he said kindly, “that Ada is 
your daughter. It’s true, isn’t it?” 

With a convulsive sob the woman hid her 
face in her apron. 

“I gave Mr. Greene my word,” she con- 
fessed brokenly, “that I wouldn’t tell any 
one—not even Ada—if he let me stay here— 
to be near her.” 

“You haven’t told any one,” Vance con- 
soled her. “It was not your fault that I guessed 
it.” 

When Mrs. Mannheim left us a little later 
Vance had succeeded in allaying her appre- 
hension and distress. He then sent for Ada. 

As she entered the drawing-room the 
troubled look in her eyes and the pallor of her 
cheeks told clearly of the strain she was un- 
der. Her first question voiced the fear upper- 
most in her mind. 

“Have you found out anything, Mr. 
Vance?” She spoke with an air of pitiful dis- 
couragement. “It’s terrible alone here in this 
big house—especially at night. Every sound I 
hear...” 

“You mustn’t let your imagination get the 
better of you, Ada,” Vance counselled her. 
Then he added: ‘‘We know a lot more now 
than we did, and before long, I hope, all your 
fears will be done away with. In fact, it’s in 
regard to what we’ve found out that I’ve come 
here to-day. I thought perhaps you could help 
me again.” 

“If only I could! But I’ve thought and 
thought... .” 

Vance smiled. 

“Let us do the thinking, Ada.—What I 
wanted to ask you is this: do you know if 
Sibella speaks German well?” 

The girl appeared surprised. 

“Why, yes. And so did Julia and Chester 
and Rex. Father insisted on their learning it. 
And he spoke it too—almost as well as he 
spoke English. As for Sibella, I’ve often heard 
her and Doctor Von talking in German.” 

“But she spoke with an accent, I suppose.” 


“A slight accent—she’d never been long in 
Germany. But she spoke very well German.” 

“That’s what I wanted to be sure of.” 

“Then you do know something!” Her 
voice quavered with eagerness. “Oh, how 
long before this awful suspense will be over? 
Every night for weeks I’ve been afraid to turn 
out my lights and go to sleep.” 

“You needn’t be afraid to turn out your 
lights now,” Vance assured her. “There won’t 
be any more attempts on your life, Ada.” 

She looked at him for a moment search- 
ingly, and something in his manner seemed to 
hearten her. When we took our leave the 
color had come back to her cheeks. 

Markham was pacing the library restlessly 
when we arrived home. 

“I’ve checked several more points,” Vance 
announced. “But I’ve missed the important 
one—the one that would explain the unbe- 
lievable hideousness of the thing I’ve un- 
earthed.” 

He went directly into the den, and we 
could hear him telephoning. Returning a few 
minutes later, he looked anxiously at his 
watch. Then he rang for Currie and ordered 
his bag packed for a week’s trip. 

“I’m going away, Markham,” he said. “I’m 
going to travel—they say it broadens the 
mind. My train departs in less than an hour; 
and I'll be away a week. Can you bear to be 
without me for so long? However, nothing 
will happen in connection with the Greene 
case during my absence. In fact, I’d advise 
you to shelve it temporarily.” 

He would say no more, and in half an 
hour he was ready to go. 

“There’s one thing you can do for me 
while I’m away,” he told Markham, as he 
slipped into his overcoat. “Please have drawn 
up for me a complete and detailed weather re- 
port from the day preceding Julia’s death to 
the day following Rex’s murder.” 

He would not let either Markham or me 
accompany him to the station, and we were 
left in ignorance of even the direction in 
which his mysterious trip was to take him. 


XXV 
THE CAPTURE 
(Monday, December 13; 4 p. m.) 
It was eight days before Vance returned 


to New York. He arrived on the afternoon of 
Monday, December 13, and after he had 
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had his tub and changed his clothes, he tele- 
phoned Markham to expect him in half an 
hour. He then ordered his Hispano-Suiza 
from the garage; and by this sign I knew he 
was under a nervous strain. In fact, he had 
spoken scarcely a dozen words to me since his 
return, and as he picked his way down-town 
through the late afternoon traffic he was 
gloomy and preoccupied. Once I ventured to 
ask him if his trip had been successful, and 
he had merely nodded. But when we turned 
into Centre Street he relented a little, and 
said: 

“There was never any doubt as to the suc- 
cess of my trip, Van. I knew what I'd find. 
But I didn’t dare trust my reason; I had to see 
the records with my own eyes before I'd 
capitulate unreservedly to the conclusion I'd 
formed.” 

Both Markham and Heath were waiting 
for us in the District Attorney’s office. It was 
just four o'clock, and the sun had already 
dropped below the New York Life Building 
which towered above the old Criminal Courts 
structure a block to the southwest. 

“I took it for granted you had something 
important to tell me,” said Markham; “‘so I 
asked the Sergeant to come here.” 

“Yes, I’ve much to tell.”” Vance had thrown 
himself into a chair, and was lighting a cig- 
arette. “But first I want to know if anything 
has happened in my absence.” 

“Nothing. Your prognostication was quite 
accurate. Things have been quiet and ap- 
parently normal at the Greene mansion.” 

“Anyhow,” interposed Heath, “we may 
have a little better chance this week of getting 
hold of something to work on. Sibella return- 
ed from Atlantic City yesterday, and Von 
Blon’s been hanging round the house ever 
since.” 

“Sibella back?” Vance sat up, and his eyes 
became intent. : 

“At six o'clock yesterday evening,” said 
Markham. “The newspaper men at the beach 
ferreted her out and ran a sensational story 
about her. After that the poor girl didn’t have 
an hour’s peace; so yesterday she packed up 
and came back. We got word of the move 
through the men the Sergeant had set to 
watch her. I ran out to see her this morning, 
and advised her to go away again. But she 
was pretty thoroughly disgusted, and stub- 
bornly refused to quit the Greene house—said 





death was preferable to being hounded by 
reporters and scandal-mongers.” 

Vance had risen and moved to the window, 
where he stood scanning the gray sky-line. 

“Sibella’s back, eh?” he murmured. Then 
he turned round. “Let me see that weather 
report I asked you to prepare for me.” 

Markham reached into a drawer and hand- 
ed him a typewritten sheet of paper. 

After perusing it he tossed it back on the 
desk. 

“Keep that, Markham, You'll need it when 
you face your twelve good men and true.” 

“What is it you have to tell us, Mr. 
Vance?” The Sergeant’s voice was impatient 
despite his effort to control it. “Mr. Mark- 
ham said you had a line on the case.—For 
God’s sake, sir, if you’ve got any evidence 
against any one, slip it to me and let me make 
an arrest. I’m getting thin worrying over this 
damn business.” 

Vance drew himself together. 

“Yes, I know who the murderer is, Ser- 
geant; and I have the evidence—though it 
wasn’t my plan to tell you just yet. However” 
—he went to the door with grim resolution 
—*“‘we can’t delay matters any longer now. 
Our hand has been forced.—Get into your 
coat, Sergeant—and you, too, Markham. 
We'd better get out to the Greene house be- 
fore dark.” 

“But, damn it all, Vance!” Markham ex- 
postulated. “Why don’t you tell us what’s in 
your mind?” 

“I can’t explain now—you'll understand 
why later. r 

“If you know so much, Mr. Vance,” broke 
in Heath, “what's keeping us from making 
an arrest?” 

“You’re going to make your arrest, Ser- 
geant—inside of an hour.” Though he gave 
the promise without enthusiasm, it acted elec- 
trically on both Heath and Markham. 

Five minutes later the four of us were 
driving up West Broadway in Vance’s car. 

Sproot as usual admitted us without the 
faintest show of interest, and stood aside re- 
spectfully for us to enter. 

“We wish to see Miss Sibella,” said Vance. 
“Please tell her to come to the drawing-room 
—alone.” 

“T’m sorry, sir, but Miss Sibella is out.” 

“Then tell Miss Ada we want to see her.” 

“Miss Ada is out also, sir.”” The butler’s 
unemotional tone sounded strangely incon- 
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gruous in the tense atmosphere we had 
brought with us. 

“When do you expect them back?” 

“T couldn’t say, sir. They went out motor- 
ing together. They probably won’t be gone 
long. Would you gentlemen care to wait?” 

Vance hesitated. 

“Yes, we'll wait,” he decided, and walked 
toward the drawing-room. 

But he had barely reached the archway 
when he turned suddenly and called to 
Sproot, who was retreating slowly toward the 
rear of the hall. 

“You say Miss Sibella and Miss Ada went 
motoring together? How long ago?” 

“About fifteen minutes—maybe twenty, 
sir.” A barely perceptible lift of the man’s 
eyebrows indicated that he was greatly aston- 
ished by Vance’s sudden change of manner. 

“Whose car did they go in?” 

“In Doctor Von Blon’s. He was here to 
tea re 

“And who suggested the ride, Sproot?” 

“T really couldn’t say, sir. They were sort 
of debating about it when I came in to clear 
away the tea things.” 

“Repeat everything you heard!” Vance 
spoke rapidly and with more than a trace of 
excitement. 

“When I entered the room the doctor was 
saying as how he thought it would be a good 
thing for the young ladies to get some fresh 
air; and Miss Sibella said she’d had enough 
fresh air.” 

“And Miss Ada?” 

“I don’t remember her saying anything, 
sir.” 

“And they went out to the car while you 
were here?” 

“Yes, sir. I opened the door for them.” 

“And did Doctor Von Blon go in the car 
with them?” 

“Yes. But I believe they were to drop him 
at Mrs. Riglander’s, where he had a profes- 
sional call to make. From what he said as he 
went out I gathered that the young ladies 
were then to take a drive, and that he was to 
call here for the car after dinner.” 

“What!” Vance stiffened, and his eyes 
burned upon the old butler. “Quick, Sproot! 
Do you know where Mrs. Riglander lives?” 

“On Madison Avenue in the Sixties, I be- 
lieve.” 

“Get her on the phone—find out if the 
doctor has arrived.” 
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I could not help marvelling at the impas- 
sive way in which the man went to the tele- 
phone to comply with this astonishing and 
seemingly incomprehensible request. When 
he returned his face was expressionless. 

“The doctor has not arrived at Mrs. Rig- 
lander’s, sir,” he reported. 

“He’s certainly had time,” Vance com- 
mented, half to himself. Then: “Who drove 
the car when it left here, Sproot?” 

“I couldn’t say for certain, sir. I didn’t 
notice particularly. But it’s my impression 
that Miss Sibella entered the car first as 
though she intended to drive ‘ 

“Come, Markham!” Vance started for the 
door. “I don’t like this at all. There’s a mad 
idea in my head. . . . Hurry, man! If some- 
thing devilish should happen. . .” 

We had reached the car, and Vance sprang 
to the wheel. Heath and Markham, in a daze 
of incomprehension but swept along by the 
other’s ominous insistence, took their places 
in the tonneau; and I sat beside the driver’s 
seat. 

“We're going to break all the traffic and 
speed regulations, Sergeant,” Vance announc- 
ed, as he manceuvred the car in the narrow 
street; “so have your badge and credentials 
handy. I may be taking you chaps on a wild- 
goose chase, but we’ve got to risk it.” 

We darted toward First Avenue, cut the 
corner short, and turned up-town. At 5gth 
Street we swung west and went toward Co- 
lumbus Circle. A surface car held us up at 
Lexington Avenue; and at Fifth Avenue we 
were stopped by a traffic officer. But Heath 
showed his card and spoke a few words, and 
we struck across Central Park. Swinging 
perilously round the curves of the driveways, 
we came out into 81st Street and headed for 
Riverside Drive. There was less congestion 
here, and we made between forty and fifty 
miles an hour all the way to Dyckman Street. 

It was a nerve-racking ordeal, for not only 
had the shadows of evening fallen, but the 
streets were slippery in places where the melt- 
ed snow had frozen in large sheets along the 
sloping sides of the Drive. Vance, however, 





was an excellent driver. For two years he had [ 


driven the same car, and he understood thor- 
oughly how to handle it. Once we skidded 
drunkenly, but he managed to right the trac- 
tion before the rear wheels came in contact 
with the high curbing. He kept the siren horn 
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screeching constantly, and other cars drew 
away from us, giving us a fairly clear road. 

At several street intersections we had to 
slow down; and twice we were halted by 
traffic officers, but were permitted to proceed 
the moment the occupants of the tonneau 
were recognized. On North Broadway we 
were forced to the curb by a motorcycle po- 
liceman, who showered us with a stream of 
picturesque abuse. But when Heath had cut 
him short with still more colorful vitupera- 
tion, and he had made out Markham’s fea- 
tures in the shadows, he became ludicrously 
humble, and acted as an advance-guard for us 
all the way to Yonkers, clearing the road and 
holding up traffic at every cross-strect. 

At the railroad tracks near Yonkers Ferry 
we were obliged to wait several minutes for 
the shunting of some freight-cars, and Mark- 
ham took this opportunity of venting his emo- 
tions. 

“I presume you have a good reason for this 
insane ride, Vance,” he said angrily. “But 
since I’m taking my life in my hands by ac- 
companying you, I'd like to know what your 
objective is.” 

“There’s no time now for explanations,” 
Vance replied brusquely. “Either I’m on a 
fool’s errand, or there’s an abominable trage- 
dy ahead of us.” His face was set and white, 
and he looked anxiously at his watch. “We're 
twenty minutes ahead of the usual running 
time from the Plaza to Yonkers. Furthermore, 
we're taking the direct route to our destina- 
tion—another ten minutes’ saving. If the 
thing I fear is scheduled for to-night, the 
other car will go by the Spuyten Duyvil Road 
and through the back lanes along the riv- 


er 





At this moment the crossing-bars were 
lifted, and our car jerked forward, picking up 
speed with breathless rapidity. 

Vance’s words had set a train of thought 
going in my mind. The Spuyten Duyvil Road 
—the back lanes along the river. . . . Sud- 
denly there flashed on my brain a memory 
of that other ride we had taken weeks before 


' with Sibella and Ada and Von Blon; and a 


sense of something inimical and indescribably 
horrifying took possession of me. I tried to 


) recall the details of that ride—how we had 


turned off the main road at Dyckman Street, 
skirted the palisades through old wooded es- 
tates, traversed private hedge-lined roadways, 
entered Yonkers from the Riverdale Road, 
turned again from the main highway past the 
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Ardsley Country Club, taken the little-used 
road along the river toward Tarrytown, and 
stopped on the high cliff to get a panoramic 
view of the Hudson. . . . That cliff overlook- 
ing the waters of the river!—Ah, now I re- 
membered Sibella’s cruel jest—her supposedly 
satirical suggestion of how a perfect murder 
might be committed there. And on the in- 
stant of that recollection I knew where Vance 
was heading—I understood the thing he fear- 
ed! He believed that another car was also 
heading for that lonely precipice beyond Ards- 
ley—a car that had nearly half an hour 
a 

We were now below the Longue Vue hill, 
and a few moments later we swung into 
the Hudson Road. At Dobbs Ferry another 
officer stepped in our path and waved fran- 
tically; but Heath, leaning over the running- 
board, shouted some unintelligible words, and 
Vance, without slackening speed, skirted the 
officer and plunged ahead toward Ardsley. 

Ever since we had passed Yonkers, Vance 
had been inspecting every large car along the 
way. He was, I knew, looking for Von Blon’s 
low-hung yellow Daimler. But there had been 
no sign of it, and, as he threw on the brakes 
preparatory to turning into the narrow road 
by the Country Club golf-links, I heard him 
mutter half-aloud: 

“God help us if we’re too late!’’* 

We made the turn at the Ardsley station 
at such a rate of speed that I held my breath 
for fear we would upset; and I had to grip the 
seat with both hands to keep my balance as 
we jolted over the rough road along the river 
level. We took the hill before us in high gear, 
and climbed swiftly to the dirt roadway along 
the edge of the bluff beyond. 

Scarcely had we rounded the hill’s crest 
when an exclamation broke from Vance, and 
simultaneously I noticed a flickering red light 
bobbing in the distance. A new spurt of speed 
brought us perceptibly nearer to the car before 
us, and it was but a few moments before we 
could make out its lines and color. There 
was no mistaking Von Blon’s great Daimler. 

“Hide your faces,” Vance shouted over his 
shoulder to Markham and Heath. “Don’t let 
any one see you as we pass the car ahead.” 

I leaned over below the panel of the front 
door, and a few seconds later a sudden swerve 


* This was the first and only time during my en- 
tire friendship with Vance that I ever heard him use 
a Scriptural expletive. 
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told me that we were circling about the Daim- 
ler. The next moment we were back in the 
road, rushing forward in the lead. 

Half a mile further on the road narrowed. 
There was a deep ditch on one side and dense 
shrubbery on the other. Vance quickly threw 
on the brakes, and our rear wheels skidded on 
the hard frozen earth, bringing us to a halt 
with our car turned almost at right angles 
with the road, completely blocking the way. 

“Out, you chaps!” called Vance. 

We had no more than alighted when the 
other car drove up and, with a grinding of 
brakes, came to a lurching halt within a few 
feet of our machine. Vance had run back, 
and as the car reached a standstill he threw 
open the front door. The rest of us had in- 
stinctively crowded after him, urged forward 
by some undefined sense of excitement and 
dread foreboding. The Daimler was of the 
sedan type with small high windows, and 
even with the lingering radiance of the west- 
ern sky and the dashboard illumination I 
could barely make out the figures inside. But 
at that moment Heath’s pocket flash-light 
blazed in the semidarkness. 

The sight that met my straining eyes was 
paralyzing. During the drive I had specu- 
lated on the outcome of our tragic adventure, 
and I had pictured several hateful possibilities. 
But I was wholly unprepared for the revela- 
tion that confronted me. 

The tonneau of the car was empty; and, 
contrary to my suspicions, there was no sign 
of Von Blon. In the front seat were the two 
girls. Sibella was on the further side, slumped 
down in the corner, her head hanging for- 
ward. On her temple was an ugly cut, and a 
stream of blood ran down her cheek. At the 
wheel sat Ada, glowering at us with cold 
ferocity. Heath’s fash-light fell directly on her 
face, and at first she did not recognize us. But 
as her pupils became adjusted to the glare her 
gaze concentrated on Vance, and a foul epi- 
thet burst from her. 

Simultaneously her right hand dropped 
from the wheel to the seat beside her, and 
when she raised it again it held a small glit- 
tering revolver. There was a flash of flame 
and a sharp report, followed by a shattering 
of glass where the bullet had struck the wind- 
shield. Vance had been standing with one foot 
on the running-board leaning into the car, 
and, as Ada’s arm came up with the revolver, 
he had snatched her wrist and held it. 


“No, my dear,” came his drawling voice, 
strangely calm and without animosity; “you 
sha’n’t add me to your list. I was rather ex- 
pecting that move, don’t y’ know.” 

Ada, frustrated in her attempt to shoot 
him, hurled herself upon him with savage 
fury. Vile abuse and unbelievable blasphemies 
poured from her snarling lips. Her wrath, 
feral and rampant, utterly possessed her. She 
was like a wild animal, cornered and con- 
scious of defeat, yet fighting with a last in- 
stinct of hopeless desperation. Vance, how- 
ever, had secured both her wrists, and could 
have broken her arms with a single twist of 
his hands; but he treated her almost tenderly, 
like a father subduing an infuriated child. 
Stepping back quickly he drew her into the 
roadway, where she continued her struggles 
with renewed violence. 

“Come, Sergeant!” Vance spoke with 
weary exasperation. “You’d better put hand- 
cuffs on her. I don’t want to hurt her.” __ 

Heath had stood watching the amazing 
drama in a state of bewilderment, apparently 
too nonplussed to move. But Vance’s voice 
awakened him to sharp activity. There were 
two metallic clicks, and Ada suddenly relaxed 
into a listless attitude of sullen tractability. 
She leaned panting against the side of the 
car as if too weak to stand alone. 

Vance bent over and picked up the revolver 
which had fallen to the road. With a cursory 
glance at it he handed it to Markham. 

“There’s Chester’s gun,” he said. Then he 
indicated Ada with a pitying movement of 
the head. “Take her to your office, Markham 
—Van will drive the car. I'll join you there 
as soon as I can. I must get Sibella to a hos- 
pital.” 

He stepped briskly into the Dainsler. There 
was a shifting of gears, and with a few deft 
manipulations he reversed the car in the nar- 
row road, 

“And watch her, Sergeant!” he flung back, 
as the car darted away toward Ardsley. 

I drove Vance’s car back to the city. Mark- 
ham and Heath sat in the rear seat with the 
girl between them. Hardly a word was spoken 
during the entire hour-and-a-half’s ride. Sev- 
eral times I glanced behind me at the silent 
trio. Markham and the Sergeant appeared 
completely stunned by the surprising truth 
that had just been revealed to them. Ada, 
huddled between them, sat apathetically with 
closed eyes, her head forward. Once I noticed 
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that she pressed a handkerchief to her face 
with her manacled hands; and I thought I 
heard the sound of smothered sobbing. But 
] was too nervous to pay any attention. It 
took every effort of my will to keep my mind 
on my driving. 

As I drew up before the Franklin Street 
entrance of the Criminal Courts Building and 
was about to shut off the engine, a startled 
exclamation from Heath caused me to re- 
lease the switch. 

“Holy Mother o’ God!” I heard him say in 
a hoarse voice. Then he thumped me on the 
back. “Get to the Beekman Street Hospital 
—as quick as hell, Mr. Van Dine. Damn the 
traffic lights! Step on it!” 

Without looking round I knew what had 
happened. I swung the car into Centre Street 
again, and fairly raced for the hospital. We 
carried Ada into the emergency ward, Heath 
bawling loudly for the doctor as we passed 
through the door. 

It was more than an hour later when Vance 
entered the District Attorney’s office, where 
Markham and Heath and I were waiting. He 
glanced quickly round the room and then 
looked at our faces. 

“I told you to watch her, Sergeant,” he 
said, sinking into a chair; but there was 
neither reproach nor regret in his voice. 

None of us spoke. Despite the effect Ada’s 
suicide had had on us, we were waiting, with 
a kind of conscious-stricken anxiety, for news 
of the other girl whom all of us, I think, had 
vaguely suspected. 

Vance understood our silence, and nodded 
reassuringly. 

“Sibella’s all right. I took her to the Trinity 
Hospital in Yonkers. A slight concussion— 
Ada had struck her with a box-wrench which 
was always kept under the front seat. She'll 
be out in a few days. I registered her at the 
hospital as Mrs. Von Blon, and then phoned 
her husband. I caught him at home, and he 
hurried out. He’s with her now. Incidentally, 
the reason we didn’t reach him at Mrs. Rig- 
lander’s is because he stopped at the office for 
his medicine-case. That delay saved Sibella’s 
life. Otherwise, I doubt if we’d have reached 
her before Ada had run her over the preci- 
pice in the machine.” 

He drew deeply on his cigarette for a mo- 
ment. Then he lifted his eyebrows to Mark- 
ham. 

“Cyanide of potassium?” 
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Markham gave a slight start. 

“Yes—or so the doctor thinks. There was 
a bitter-almond odor on her lips.” He shot 
his head forward angrily. “But if you 
knew Zs 

“Oh, I wouldn’t have stopped it in any 
case,” interrupted Vance. “I discharged my 
wholly mythical duty to the State when I 
warned the Sergeant. However, I didn’t know 
at the time. Von Blon just gave me the in- 
formation. When I told him what had hap- 
pened I asked him if he had ever lost any 
other poisons—you see, I couldn’t imagine 
any one planning so devilish and hazardous 
an exploit as the Greene murders without 
preparing for the eventuality of failure. He 
told me he’d missed a tablet of cyanide from 
his dark-room about three months ago. And 
when I jogged his memory he recalled that 
Ada had been poking round there and asking 
questions a few days before. The one cyanide 
tablet was probably all she dared take at the 
time; so she kept it for herself in case of an 
emergency.”* 

“What I want to know, Mr. Vance,” said 
Heath, “is how she worked this scheme. Was 
there any one else in on the deal?” 

“No, Sergeant. Ada planned and executed 
every part of it.” 

“But how, in God’s name 

Vance held up his hand. 

“It’s all very simple, Sergeant—once you 
have the key. What misled us was the fiend- 
ish cleverness and audacity of the plot. But 
there’s no longer any need to speculate about 
it. I have a printed and bound explanation of 
everything that happened. And it’s not a fic- 
tional or speculative explanation. It’s actual 
criminal history, garnered and recorded by 
the greatest expert on the subject the world 
has yet known—Doctor Hans Gross, of Vi- 
enna.” 

He rose and took up his coat. 

“I phoned Currie from the hospital, and he 
has a belated dinner waiting for all of us. 
When we have eaten, I'll present you with a 
reconstruction and exposition of the entire 
case.” 








"and 


* As I learned later, Doctor Von Blon, who was 
an ardent amateur photographer, often used half- 
gramme tablets of cyanide of potassium; and there 
had been three of them in his dark-room when Ada 
had called. Several days later, when preparing to 
redevelop a plate, he could find only two, but had 
thought little of the loss until questioned by Vance. 
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THE ASTOUNDING TRUTH 
(Monday, December 13; 11 p. m.) 


“As you know, Markham,” Vance began, 
when we were seated about the library fire 
late that night, “I finally succeeded in putting 
together the items of my summary in such 
a way that I could see plainly who the mur- 
derer was.* Once I had found the basic pat- 
tern, every detail fitted perfectly into a plastic 
whole. The technic of the crimes, however, 
remained obscure; so I asked you to send for 
the books in Tobias’s library—I was sure 
they would tell me what I wanted to know. 
First, I went through Gross’s ‘Handbuch 
fiir Untersuchungsrichter,’ which I regarded 
as the most likely source of information. It is 
an amazing treatise, Markham. It covers the 
entire field of the history and science of crime; 
and, in addition, is a compendium of criminal 
technic, citing specific cases and containing 
detailed explanations and diagrams. Small 
wonder it is the world’s standard cyclopedia 
on its subject. As I read it, I found what I 
was looking for. Ada had copied every act of 
hers, every method, every device, every de- 
tail, from its pages—from actual criminal his- 
tory! We are hardly to be blamed for our ina- 
bility to combat her schemes; for it was not 
she alone who was deceiving us; it was the 
accumulated experience of hundreds of 
shrewd criminals before her, plus the analytic 
science of the world’s greatest criminologist— 
Doctor Hans Gross.” 

He paused to light another cigarette. 

“But even when I had found the explana- 
tion of her crimes,” he continued, “I felt that 
there was something lacking, some funda- 
mental penchant—the thing that made this 
orgy of horror possible and gave viability, so 
to speak, to her opegations. We knew nothing 
of Ada’s early life or of her progenitors and 
inherited instincts; and without that knowl- 
edge the crimes, despite their clear logic, were 
incredible. Consequently, my next step was to 

*I later asked Vance to rearrange the items for 
me in the order of his final sequence. The distribu- 
tion, which told him the truth, was as follows: 3, 4, 
44> 92,9, 6, 2, 47, I, 5, 32, 31, 98, 8, 81, 84, 82, 7, 
10, 11, 61, 15, 16, 93, 33, 94, 76, 75, 48, 17, 38, 
55> 54» 18, 39, 56, 41, 42, 28, 43, 58, 59, 83, 74, 
40, 12, 34, 13, 14, 37, 22, 23, 35» 36, 19, 73, 26, 
20, 21, 45, 25, 46, 27, 29, 30, 57» 77» 24, 78, 79, 
51, 50, 52, 53» 49» 95, 80, 85, 86, 87, 88, 60, 62, 


64, 63, 66, 65, 96, 89, 67, 71; 69, 68, 79, 97> 90, 
QI, 72. 
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verify Ada’s psychological and environmental 
sources. I had had a suspicion from the first 
that she was Frau Mannheim’s daughter. But 
even when I verified this fact I couldn’t see 
its bearing on the case. It was obvious, from 
our interview with Frau Mannheim, that 
Tobias and her husband had been in shady 
deals together in the old days; and she later 
admitted to me that her husband had died 
thirteen years ago, in October, at New Or- 
leans after a year’s illness in a hospital. She 
also said, as you may recall, that she had seen 
Tobias a year prior to her husband’s death. 
This would have been fourteen years ago— 
just the time Ada was adopted by Tobias.* 
I thought there might be some connection be- 
tween Mannheim and the crimes, and I even 
toyed with the idea that Sproot was Mann- 
heim, and that a dirty thread of blackmail ran 
through the situation. So I decided to in- 
vestigate. My mysterious trip last week was 
to New Orleans; and there I had no difficulty 
in learning the truth. By looking up the death 
records for October thirteen years ago, I dis- 
covered that Mannheim had been in an asy- 
lum for the criminally insane for a year pre- 
ceding his death. And from the police I as- 
certained something of his record. Adolph 
Mannheim—aAda’s father—was, it seems, a 
famous German criminal and murderer, who 
had been sentenced to death, but had escaped 
from the penitentiary at Stuttgart and come 
to America. I have a suspicion that the de- 
parted Tobias was, in some way, mixed up in 
that escape. But whether or not I wrong him, 
the fact remains that Ada’s father was homi- 
cidal and a professional criminal. And therein 
lies the explanat’ry background of her ac- 
i 

“You mean she was crazy like her old 
man?” asked Heath. 

“No, Sergeant. I merely mean that the po- 
tentialities of criminality had been handed 
down to her in her blood. When the motive 
for the crimes became powerful, her inher- 
ited instincts asserted themselves.” 


* We later learned from Mrs. Mannheim that 
Mannheim had once saved Tobias Greene from 
criminal prosecution by taking upon himself the 
entire blame of one of Tobias’s shadiest extra-legal 
transactions; and had exacted from Tobias the prom- 
ise that he would adopt Ada and care for her in 
event of his own death or incarceration. Also, I 
imagine that Tobias, in his youth, was sentimentally 
interested in Mrs. Mannheim; but there is, of course, 
no proof of such an attachment. 
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THE GREENE 


“But mere money,” put in Markham, 
“seems hardly a strong enough motive to 
inspire such atrocities as hers.” 

“It wasn’t money alone that inspired her. 
The real motive went much deeper. Indeed, 
it was perhaps the most powerful of all hu- 
man motives—a strange, terrible combina- 
tion of hate and love and jealousy and a de- 
sire for freedom. To begin with, she was the 
Cinderella in that abnormal Greene family, 
looked down upon, treated like a servant, 
made to spend her time caring for a nagging 
invalid, and forced—as Sibella put it—to 
earn her livelihood. Can you not see her for 
fourteen years brooding over this treatment, 
nourishing her resentment, absorbing the 
poison about her, and coming at length to 
despise every one in that household? That 
alone would have been enough to awaken 
her congenital instincts. One almost wonders 
that she did not break forth long before. But 
another equally potent element entered the 
situation. She fell in love with Von Blon—a 
natural thing for a girl in her position to do 
—and then learned that Sibella had won his 
affections. She either knew or strongly sus- 
pected that they were married; and her nor- 
mal hatred of her sister was augmented by a 
vicious and eroding jealousy. . . . 

“Now, Ada was the only member of the 
family who, according to the terms of old 
Tobias’s will, was not compelled to live on 
the estate in event of marriage; and in this 
fact she saw a chance to snatch all the things 
she craved and at the same time to rid her- 
self of the persons against whom her whole 
passionate nature cried out in deadly hatred. 
She calculated to get rid of the family, in- 
herit the Greene millions, and set her cap for 
Von Blon, There was vengeance, too, as a 
motivating factor in all this; but I’m inclined 
to think the amatory phase of the affair was 
the prim’ry actuating force in the series of 
horrors she later perpetrated. It gave her 
strength and courage; it lifted her into that 
ecstatic realm where anything seemed pos- 
sible, and where she was willing to pay any 
price for the desired end. And there is one 
point I might recall parenthetically—you re- 
member that Barton, the younger maid, told 
us how Ada sometimes acted like a devil and 
used vile language. That fact should have 
given me a hint; but who could have taken 
Barton seriously at that stage of the game? ... 

“To trace the origin of her diabolical 
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scheme we must first consider the locked li- 
brary. Alone in the house, bored, resentful, 
tied down—it was inevitable that this per- 
vertedly romantic child should play Pandora. 
She had every opportunity of securing the key 
and having a duplicate made; and so the li- 
brary became her retreat, her escape from the 
gruelling, monotonous routine of her exist- 
ence. There she ran across those books on 
criminology. They appealed to her, not only 
as a vicious outlet for her smouldering, re- 
pressed hatred, but because they struck a re- 
sponsive chord in her tainted nature. Eventu- 
ally she came upon Gross’s great manual, 
and thus found the entire technic of crime 
laid out before her, with diagrams and ex- 
amples—not a handbook for examining mag- 
istrates, but a guide for a potential murderer! 
Slowly the idea of her gory orgy took shape. 
At first perhaps she only imagined, as a means 
of self-gratification, the application of this 
technic of murder to those she hated. But 
after a time, no doubt, the conception became 
real. She saw its practical possibilities; and the 
terrible plot was formulated. She created this 
horror, and then, with her diseased imagina- 
tion, she came to believe in it. Her plausible 
stories to us, her superb acting, her clever de- 
ceptions—all were part of this horrible fan- 
tasy she had engendered. That book of 
Grimm’s ‘Fairy-Tales’!—I should have un- 
derstood. Y’ see, it wasn’t histrionism alto- 
gether on her part; it was a kind of demoniac 
possession. She lived her dream. Many young 
girls are like that under the stress of ambition 
and hatred. Constance Kent completely de- 
ceived the whole of Scotland Yard into believ- 
ing in her innocence.” 

Vance smoked a moment thoughtfully. 

“It’s curious how we instinctively close our 
eyes to the truth when history is filled with 
substantiating examples of the very thing we 
are contemplating. The annals of crime con- 
tain numerous instances of girls in Ada’s po- 
sition who have been guilty of atrocious 
crimes. Besides the famous case of Constance 
Kent, there were, for example, Marie Boyer, 
and Madeleine Smith, and Grete Beyer.* I 
wonder if we’d have suspected them zi 

* An account of the cases of Madeleine Smith and 
Constance Kent may be found in Edmund Lester 
Pearson's ‘‘Murder at Smutty Nose’’; and a record 
of Marie Boyer’s case is included in H. B. Irving’s 
‘*A Book of Remarkable Criminals.’’ Grete Beyer 
was the last woman to be publicly executed in Ger- 
many. 
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“Keep to the present, Vance,” interposed 
Markham impatiently. “You say Ada took all 
her ideas from Gross. But Gross’s handbook 
is written in German. How did you know 
she spoke German well enough : 

“That Sunday when I went to the house 
with Van I inquired of Ada if Sibella spoke 
German. I put my questions in such a way 
that she could not answer without telling me 
whether or not she, too, knew German well; 
and she even used a typical German locution 
—'‘Sibella speaks very well German’—show- 
ing that that language was almost instinctive 
with her. Incidentally, I wanted her to think 
that I suspected Sibella, so that she would 
not hasten matters until I returned from 
New Orleans. I knew that as long as Sibella 
was in Atlantic City she was safe from Ada.” 

“But what I want to know,” put in Heath, 
“is how she killed Rex when she was sitting 
in Mr. Markham’s office.” 

“Let us take things in order, Sergeant,” 
answered Vance. “Julia was killed first be- 
cause she was the manager of the establish- 
ment. With her out of the way, Ada would 
have a free hand. And, another thing, the 
death of Julia at the start fitted best into the 
scheme she had outlined; it gave her the most 
plausible setting for staging the attempted 
murder on herself. Ada had undoubtedly 
heard some mention of Chester’s revolver, 
and after she had secured it she waited for 
the opportunity to strike the first blow. The 
propitious circumstances fell on the night of 
November 8; and at half past eleven, when 
the house was asleep, she knocked on Julia’s 
door. She was admitted, and doubtless sat on 
the edge of Julia’s bed telling some story to 
explain her late visit. Then she drew the gun 
from under her dressing-gown and shot Julia 
through the heart. Back in her own bedroom, 
with the lights on, she stood before the large 
mirror of the dressing-table, and, holding 
the gun in her right hand, placed it against 
her left shoulder-blade at an oblique angle. 
The mirror and the lights were essential, for 
she could thus see exactly where to point the 
muzzle of the revolver. All this occupied the 
three-minute interval between the shots. Then 








she pulled the trigger 4 

“But a girl shooting herself as a fake!” ob- 
jected Heath. “It ain’t natural.” 

“But Ada wasn’t natural, Sergeant. None 
of the plot was natural. That was why I was 
so anxious to look up her family history. But 
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as to shooting herself; that was quite logical 
when one considers her true character. And, 
as a matter of fact, there was little or no 
danger attaching to it. The gun was on a 
hair-trigger, and little pressure was needed to 
discharge it. A slight flesh wound was the 
worst she had to fear. Moreover, history is 
full of cases of self-mutilation where the ob- 
ject to be gained was far smaller than what 
Ada was after. Gross is full of them. . . .” 

He took up Volume I of the “Handbuch 
fiir Untersuchungsrichter,” which lay on the 
table beside him, and opened it at a marked 
page. 

“Listen to this, Sergeant. I’ll translate the 
passage roughly as I read: ‘It is not uncom- 
mon to find people who inflict wounds on 
themselves; such are, besides persons pretend- 
ing to be the victims of assaults with deadly 
weapons, those who try to extort damages or 
blackmail. Thus it often happens that, after 
an insignificant scuffle, one of the combatants 
shows wounds which he pretends to have re- 
ceived. It is characteristic of these voluntary 
mutilations that most frequently those who 
perform them do not quite complete the op- 
eration, and that they are for the most part 
people who manifest excessive piety, or lead a 
solitary life.’* .. . And surely, Sergeant, you 
are familiar with the self-mutilation of sol- 
diers to escape service. The most common 
method used by them is to place their hand 
over the muzzle of the gun and blow their 
fingers off.” 

Vance closed the book. 

“And don’t forget that the girl was hope- 
less, desperate, and unhappy, with everything 
to win and nothing to lose. She would prob- 
ably have committed suicide if she had not 
worked out the plan of the murders. A super- 
ficial wound in the shoulder meant little to 
her in view of what she was to gain by it. 
And women have an almost infinite capacity 


* “‘Selbstverletzungen kommen nicht selten vor; 
abgesehen von solchen bei fingierten Raubanfillen, 
stdsst man auf sie dann, wenn Entschadigungen 
erpresst werden sollen; so geschieht es, dass nach 
einer harmlosen Balgerei einer der Kampfenden mit 
Verletzungen auftritt, die er damals erlitten haben 
will. Kenntlich sind solche Selbstverstiimmelungen 
daran, dass die Betreffenden meistens die Operation 
wegen der grossen Schmerzen nicht ganz zu Ende 
fiihren, und dass es meistens Leute mit iibertrieben 
pietistischer Farbung und mehr einsamen Lebenswan- 
dels sind.’-—H. Gross, ‘‘Handbuch fiir Unter- 
suchungsrichter als System der Kriminalistik,’’ I, pp. 


32-34. 
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for self-immolation. With Ada, it was part of 
her abnormal condition.—No, Sergeant; the 
self-shooting was perfectly consistent in the 


circumstances. ...” 

“But in the back!” Heath looked dumb- 
founded. “That’s what gets me. Whoever 
heard 

“Just a moment.” Vance took up Volume 
II of the “Handbuch” and opened it to a 
marked page. “Gross, for instance, has heard 
of many such cases—in fact, they’re quite 
common on the Continent. And his record of 
them indubitably gave Ada the idea for shoot- 
ing herself in the back. Here’s a single para- 
graph culled from many pages of similar 
cases: ‘That you should not be deceived by 
the seat of the wound is proved by the fol- 
lowing two cases. In the Vienna Prater a man 
killed himself in the presence of several peo- 
ple by shooting himself in the back of the 
head with a revolver. Without the testimony 
of several witnesses nobody would have ac- 
cepted the theory of suicide. A soldier killed 
himself by a shot with his military rifle 
through the back, by fixing the rifle in a cer- 
tain position and then lying down over it. 
Here again the position of the wound seemed 
to exclude the theory of suicide.’”’* 

“Wait a minute!”’ Heath heaved himself 
forward and shook his cigar at Vance. ““What 
about the gun? Sproot entered Ada’s room 
right after the shot was fired, and there 
wasn’t no sign of a gun!” 

Vance, without answering, merely turned 
the pages of Gross’s “Handbuch” to where 
another marker protruded, and began trans- 
lating: 

“Early one morning the authorities were 
informed that the corpse of a murdered man 
had been found. At the spot indicated the 
body was discovered of a grain merchant, 
A. M., supposed to be a well-to-do man, face 
downward with a gunshot wound behind 
the ear. The bullet, after passing through the 
brain, had lodged in the frontal bone above 


* “‘Dass man sich durch den Sitz der Wunde nie- 





) mals tauschen lassen darf, beweisen zwei Fille. Im 


Wiener Prater hatte sich ein Mann in Gegenwart 
mehrerer Personen getdtet, indem er sich mit einem 


| Revolver in den Hinterkopf schoss. Waren nicht die 
} Aussagen der Zeugen vorgelegen, hatte wohl kaum 


jemand an einen Selbstmord geglaubt. Ein Soldat 
tétete sich durch einen in den Riicken gehenden 


Schuss aus einem Militargewehr, tiber das er nach 


entsprechender Fixierung sich gelegt hatte; auch hier 


| ware aus dem Sitz der Wunde wohl kaum auf Selbst- 


mord geschlossen worden.’’—Idid., II, p. 843. 
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the left eye. The place where the corpse was 
found was in the middle of a bridge over a 
deep stream. Just when the inquiry was con- 
cluding and the corpse was about to be re- 
moved for the post mortem, the investigating 
officer observed quite by chance that on the 
decayed wooden parapet of the bridge, almost 
opposite to the spot where the corpse lay, 
there was a small but perfectly fresh dent 
which appeared to have been caused by a vio- 
lent blow on the upper edge of the parapet of 
a hard and angular object. He immediately 
suspected that the dent had some connection 
with the murder. Accordingly he determined 
to drag the bed of the stream below the 
bridge, when almost immediately there was 
picked up a strong cord about fourteen feet 
long with a large stone at one end and at the 
other a discharged pistol, the barrel of which 
fitted exactly the bullet extracted from the 
head of A. M. The case was thus evidently 
one of suicide. A. M. had hung the stone over 
the parapet of the bridge and discharged the 
pistol behind his ear. The moment he fired 
he let go the pistol, which the weight of the 
stone dragged over the parapet into the 
water.’* . .. Does that answer your question, 
Sergeant?” 


* “Es wurde zeitlich morgens dem UR. die Mel- 
dung von der Auffindung eines ‘Ermordeten’ iiber- 
bracht. An Ort und Stelle fand sich der Leichnam 
eines fiir wohlhabend geltenden Getreidehandlers M., 
auf dem Gesichte liegend, mit einer Schusswunde 
hinter dem rechten Ohre. Die Kugel war iiber dem 
linken Auge im Stirnknochen stecken geblieben, nach- 
dem sie das Gehirn durchdrungen hatte. Die Fund- 
stelle der Leiche befand sich etwa in der Mitte einer 
iiber einen ziemlich tiefen Fluss fiihrenden Briicke. 
Am Schlusse der Lokalerhebungen und als die Leiche 
eben zur Obduktion fortgebracht werden sollte, fiel 
es dem UR. zufallig auf, dass das (hélzerne und wet- 
tergraue) Briickengelander an der Stelle, wo auf dem 
Boden der Leichnam lag, eine kleine und sichtlich 
ganz frische Beschaidigung aufwies, so als ob man 
dort (am oberen Rande) mit einem harten, kantigen 
K6rper heftig angestossen ware. Der Gedanke, dass 
dieser Umstand mit dem Morde in Zusammenhang 
stehe, war nicht gut von der Hand zu weisen. Ein 
Kahn war bald zur Stelle und am Briickenjoche 
befestigt; mun wurde vom Kahne aus (unter der 
fraglichen Stelle) der Flussgrund mit Rechen an 
langen Stielen sorgfaltig abgesucht. Nach kurzer 
Arbeit kam wirklich etwas Seltsames zutage: eine 
etwa 4 m lange starke Schnur, an deren einem Ende 
ein grosser Feldstein, an deren anderem Ende cine 
abgeschossene Pistole befestigt war, in deren Lauf die 
spater aus dem Kopfe des M. genommene Kugel 
genau passte. Nun war die Sache klarer Selbstmord; 
der Mann hatte sich mit der aufgefundenen Vorrich- 
tung auf die Briicke begeben, den Stein iiber das 
Briickengelinder gehangt und sich die Kugel hinter 
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Heath stared at him with gaping eyes. 

“You mean her gun went outa the window 
the same like that guy’s gun went over the 
bridge?” 

“There can be no doubt about it. There 
was no other place for the gun to go. The 
window, I learned from Sproot, was open a 
foot, and Ada stood before the window when 
she shot herself. Returning from Julia’s room 
she attached a cord to the revolver with a 
weight of some kind on the other end, and 
hung the weight out of the window. When 
her hand released the weapon it was simply 
drawn over the sill and disappeared in the 
drift of soft snow on the balcony steps. And 
there is where the importance of the weather 
came in. Ada’s plan needed an unusual 
amount of snow; and the night of November 
8 was ideal for her grisly purpose.” 

“My God, Vance!” Markham’s tone was 
strained and unnatural. “This thing begins to 
sound more like a fantastic nightmare than a 
reality.” 

“Not only was it a reality, Markham,” 
said Vance gravely, “but it was an actual 
duplication of reality. It had all been done be- 
fore and duly recorded in Gross’s treatise, 
with names, dates, and details.” 

“Hell! No wonder we couldn’t find the 
gun.” Heath spoke with awed disgust. “And 
what about the footprints, Mr. Vance? I sup- 
pose she faked ’em all.” 

“Yes, Sergeant—with Gross’s minute in- 
structions and the footprint forgeries of many 
famous criminals to guide her, she faked 
them. As soon as it had stopped snowing that 
night she slipped down-stairs, put on a pair 
of Chester’s discarded galoshes, and walked 
to the front gate and back. Then she hid the 
galoshes in the library.” 

Vance turned once more to Gross’s man- 
ual. 

“There’s everything here that one could 
possibly want to know about the making and 
detection of footprints, and—what is more to 
the point—about the manufacturing of foot- 
prints in shoes too large for one’s feet.—Let 
me translate a short passage: ‘The criminal 


dem rechten Ohre ins Hirn gejagt. Als er getroffen 
war, liess er die Pistole infolge des durch den Stein 
bewirkten Zuges aus und diese wurde von dem 
schweren Steine an der Schnur iiber das Gelinder 
und in das Wasser gezogen. Hierbei hatte die Pistole, 
als sie das Gelinder passierte, heftig an dieses an- 
geschlagen und die betreffende Verletzung erzeugt.”’ 
—Ilbid., Il, pp. 834-836. 
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may intend to cast suspicion upon another 
person, especially if he foresees that suspicion 
may fall upon himself. In this case he pro- 
duces clear footprints which, so to speak, leap 
to the eyes, by wearing shoes which differ 
essentially from his own. One may often in 
this way, as has been proved by numerous ex- 
periments, produce footprints which deceive 
perfectly.’* . . . And here at the end of the 
paragraph Gross refers specifically to ga- 
loshest—a fact which very likely gave Ada 
her inspiration to use Chester’s overshoes. She 
was shrewd enough to profit by the sugges- 
tions in this passage.” 

“And she was shrewd enough to hoodwink 
all of us when we questioned her,” com- 
mented Markham bitterly. 

“True. But that was because she had a 
folie de grandeur, and lived the story. More- 
over, it was all based on fact; its details were 
grounded in reality. Even the shuffling sound 
she said she heard in her room was an im- 
aginative projection of the actual shufflin 
sound she made when she walked in Ches- 
ter’s huge galoshes. Also, her own shuffling, 
no doubt, suggested to her how Mrs. Greene’s 
footsteps would have sounded had the old 
lady regained the use of her legs. And I im- 
agine it was Ada’s original purpose to cast a 
certain amount of suspicion on Mrs. Greene 
from the very beginning. But Sibella’s atti- 
tude during that first interview caused her to 
change her tactics. As I see it, Sibella was sus- 
picious of little sister, and talked the situation 
over with Chester, who may also have had 
misgivings about Ada. You remember his 
sub-rosa chat with Sibella when he went to 
summon her to the drawing-room. He was 
probably informing her that he hadn't yet 
made an accusation against Ada, and was ad- 
vising her to go easy until there was some 
specific proof. Sibella evidently agreed, and 
refrained from any direct charge until Ada, 
in telling her grotesque fairy-tale about the in- 


* “Die Absicht kann dahin gehen, den Verdacht 
von sich auf jemand anderen zu wilzen, was na- 
mentlich dann Sinn hat, wenn der Tater schon im 
voraus annehmen durfte, dass sich der Verdacht auf 
ihn lenken werde. In diesem Falle erzeugt er recht 
auffallende, deutliche Spuren und zwar mit angezo- 
genen Schuhen, die von den seinigen sich wesentlich 
unterscheiden. Man kann, wie angestellte Versuche 
beweisen, in dieser Weise recht gute Spuren erzeu- 
gen.’’—Ibid., Il, p. 667. 

+ ‘‘Uber Gummiiiberschuhe und Galoschen s. 
Loock; Chem. u. Phot. bei Krim. Forschungen: Diis- 
seldorf, II, p. 56.’’"—Jid., Il, p. 668. 
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truder, rather implied it was a woman’s hand 
that had touched her in the dark. That was 
too much for Sibella, who thought Ada was 
referring to her; and she burst forth with her 
accusation, despite its seeming absurdity. The 
amazing thing about it was that it happened 
to be the truth. She named the murderer and 
stated a large part of the motive before any 
of us remotely guessed the truth, even though 
she did back down and change her mind 
when the inconsistency of it was pointed out 
to her. And she really did see Ada in Ches- 
ter’s room looking for the revolver.” 

Markham nodded. 

“It’s astonishing. But after the accusation, 
when Ada knew that Sibella suspected her, 
why didn’t she kill Sibella next?” 

“She was too canny. It would have tended 
to give weight to Sibella’s accusation. Oh, 
Ada played her hand perfectly.” 

“Go on with the story, sir,” urged Heath, 
intolerant of these side issues. 

“Very well, Sergeant.” Vance shifted more 
comfortably into his chair. “But first we must 
revert to the weather; for the weather ran like 
a sinister motif through all that followed. The 
second night after Julia’s death it was quite 
warm, and the snow had melted considerably. 
That was the night chosen by Ada to retrieve 
the gun. A wound like hers rarely keeps one 
in bed over forty-eight hours; and Ada was 
well enough on Wednesday night to slip into 
a coat, step out on the balcony, and walk 
down the few steps to where the gun lay hid- 
den. She merely brought it back and took it 
to bed with her—the last place any one would 
have thought to look for it. Then she waited 
patiently for the snow to fall again—which 
it did the next night, stopping, as you may re- 
member, about eleven o’clock. The stage was 
set. The second act of the tragedy was about 
to begin. ... 

“Ada rose quietly, put on her coat, and 
went down to the library. Getting into the ga- 
loshes, she again walked to the front gate and 
back. Then she went directly up-stairs so that 
her tracks would show on the marble steps, 
and hid the galoshes temporarily in the linen- 
closet. That was the shuffling sound and the 
closing door that Rex heard a few minutes 
before Chester was shot. Ada, you recall, told 
us afterward she had heard nothing; but 
when we repeated Rex’s story to her she be- 
came frightened and conveniently remem- 
bered having heard a door close. My word! 
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That was a ticklish moment for her. But 
she certainly carried it off well. And I can 
now understand her obvious relief when we 
showed her the pattern of the footprints and 
let her think we believed the murderer came 
from outside. .. . Well, after she had removed 
the galoshes and put them in the linen-closet, 
she took off her coat, donned a dressing- 
gown, and went to Chester’s room—probably 
opened the door without knocking, and went 
in with a friendly greeting. I picture her as 
sitting on the arm of Chester’s chair, or the 
edge of the desk, and then, in the midst of 
some trivial remark, drawing the revolver, 
placing it against his breast, and pulling the 
trigger before he had time to recover from his 
horrified astonishment. He moved instinc- 
tively, though, just as the weapon exploded 
—which would account for the diagonal 
course of the bullet. Then Ada returned 
quickly to her own room and got into bed. 
Thus was another chapter written in the 
Greene tragedy.” 

“Did it strike you as strange,” asked Mark- 
ham, “that Von Blon was not at his office 
during the commission of either of the 
crimes?” 

“At first—yes. But, after all, there was 
nothing unusual in the fact that a doctor 
should have been out at that time of night.” 

“It’s easy enough to see how Ada got rid 
of Julia and Chester,” grumbled Heath. “But 
what stops me is how she murdered Rex.” 

“Really, y’ know, Sergeant,” returned 
Vance, “that trick of hers shouldn’t cause you 
any perplexity. I'll never forgive myself for 
not having guessed it long ago,—Adia certain- 
ly gave us enough clews to work on. But, be- 
fore I describe it to you, let me recall a certain 
architectural detail of the Greene mansion. 
There is a Tudor fireplace, with carved 
wooden panels, in Ada’s room, and another 
fireplace —a duplicate of Ada’s—in Rex’s 
room; and these two fireplaces are back to 
back on the same wall. The Greene house, as 
you know, is very old, and at some time in 
the past—perhaps when the fireplaces were 
built—an aperture was made between the two 
rooms, running from one of the panels in 
Ada’s mantel to the corresponding panel in 
Rex’s mantel. This miniature tunnel is about 
six inches square—the exact size of the panels 
—and a little over two feet long, or the depth 
of the two mantels and the wall. It was orig- 
inally used, I imagine, for private communica- 
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tion between the two rooms. But that point is 
immaterial. The fact remains that such a shaft 
exists—I verified it to-night on my way down- 
town from the hospital. I might also add that 
the panel at either end of the shaft is on a 
spring hinge, so that when it is opened and 
released it closes automatically, snapping back 
into place without giving any indication that 
it is anything more than a solid part of the 
woodwork 2 

“I get you!” exclaimed Heath, with the 
excitement of satisfaction. “Rex was shot by 
the old man-killing safe idea: the burglar 
opens the safe door and gets a bullet in his 
head from a stationary gun.” 

“Exactly. And the same device has been 
used in scores of murders. In the early days 
out West an enemy would go to a rancher’s 
cabin during the tenant’s absence, hang a 
shotgun from the ceiling over the door, and 
tie one end of a string to the trigger and the 
other end to the latch. When the rancher re- 
turned—perhaps days later—his brains would 
be blown out as he entered his cabin; and the 
murderer would, at the time, be in another 
part of the country.” 

“Sure!” The Sergeant’s eyes sparkled. 
“There was a shooting like that in Atlanta 
two years ago—Boscomb was the name of 
the murdered man. And in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia 6 

“There have been many instances of it, 
Sergeant. Gross quotes two famous Austrian 
cases, and also has something to say about 
this method in general.” 

Again he opened the “Handbuch.” 

“On page 943 Gross remarks: ‘The latest 
American safety devices have nothing to do 
with the safe itself, and can in fact be used 
with any receptacle. They act through chemi- 
cals or automatic firing devices, and their ob- 
ject is to make the presence of a human be- 
ing who illegally opens the safe impossible on 
physical grounds. The judicial question would 
have to be decided whether one is legally en- 
titled to kill a burglar without further ado 
or damage his health. However, a burglar in 
Berlin in 1902 was shot through the forehead 
by a self-shooter attached to a safe in an ex- 
porting house. This style of self-shooter has 
also been used by murderers. A mechanic, G. 
Z., attached a pistol in a china-closet, fasten- 
ing the trigger to the catch, and thus shot his 
wife when he himself was in another city. 
R. C., a merchant of Budapest, fastened a re- 
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volver in a humidor belonging to his brother, 
which, when the lid was opened, fired and 
sent a bullet into his brother’s abdomen. The 
explosion jerked the box from the table, and 
thus exposed the mechanism before the mer- 
chant had a chance to remove it.’* . . . In 
both these latter cases Gross gives a detailed 
description of the mechanisms employed. And 
it will interest you, Sergeant—in view of 
what I am about to tell you—to know that 
the revolver in the china-closet was held in 
place by a Stiefelknecht, or bootjack.” 

He closed the volume but held it on his 
lap. 

“There, unquestionably, is where Ada got 
the suggestion for Rex’s murder. She and 
Rex had probably discovered the hidden pas- 
sageway between their rooms years ago. I im- 
agine that as children—they were about the 
same age, don’t y’ know—they used it as a 
secret means of correspondence. This would 
account for the name by which they both 
knew it—‘our private mail-box.’ And, given 
this knowledge between Ada and Rex, the 
method of the murder becomes perfectly clear. 
To-night I found an old-fashioned bootjack 
in Ada’s clothes-closet—probably taken from 
Tobias’s library. Its width, overall, was just 
six inches, and it was a little less than two 
feet long—it fitted perfectly into the com- 
municating cupboard. Ada, following Gross’s 
diagram, pressed the handle of the gun tightly 
between the tapering claws of the bootjack, 

* “Die neuesten amerikanischen Schutzvorrichtun- 
gen haben direkt mit der Kasse selbst nichts zu tun 
und kénnen eigentlich an jedem Behaltnisse ange- 
bracht werden. Sie bestehen aus chemischen Schutz- 
mitteln oder Selbstschiissen, und wollen die Anwesen- 
heit eines Menschen, der den Schrank unbefugt geéff- 
net hat, aus sanitaren oder sonst physischen Grinden 
unmdglich machen. Auch die juristische Scite der 
Frage ist zu erwigen, da man den Einbrecher doch 
nicht ohne weiteres téten oder an der Gesundheit 
schadigen darf. Nichtsdestoweniger wurde im Jahre 
1902 ein Einbrecher in Berlin durch einen solchen 
Selbstschuss in die Stirne getétet, der an die Panzer- 
tire einer Kasse befestigt war. Derartige Selbst- 
schiisse wurden auch zu Morden verwendet; der 
Mechaniker G. Z. stellte einen Revolver in einer 
Kredenz auf, verband den Driicker mit der Tire 
durch eine Schnur und erschoss auf diese Art seine 
Frau, wihrend er tatsichlich von seinem Wohnorte 
abwesend war. R. C. ein Budapester Kaufmann 
befestigte in einem, seinem Bruder gehdrigen Zigar- 
renkasten, eine Pistole, die beim Offnen des Deckels 
seinen Bruder durch einen Unterleibsschuss tétlich 
verletzte. Der Riickschlag warf die Kiste von ihrem 
Standort, sodass der Mordermechanismus zu Tage 
trat, ehe R. C. denselben bei Seite schaffen konnte.” 
—Ibid., Il, p. 943- 
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which would have held it like a vise; then 
tied a string to the trigger, and attached the 
other end to the inside of Rex’s panel, so that 
when the panel was opened wide the revolver, 
being on a hair-trigger, would discharge 
straight along the shaft and inevitably kill 
any one looking into the opening. When Rex 
fell with a bullet in his forehead the panel 
flapped back into place on its spring hinge; 
and a second later there was no 
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of criminal, and the symbols were meaning- 
lessly jumbled. I rather imagined it was a 
false clew deliberately placed in the hall for us 
to find—like the footprints; but I certainly 
didn’t suspect Ada of having made up the 
tale. Now, however, as I look back at the 
episode it strikes me as deuced queer that she 
shouldn’t have brought so apparently signifi- 
cant a paper to the office. Her failure to do so 





visible evidence whatever pointing 
to the origin of the shot. And here 
we also have the explanation for 
Rex’s calm expression of unaware- 
ness. When Ada returned with us 
from the District Attorney’s office, 
she went directly to her room, re- 
moved the gun and the bootjack, 
hid them in her closet, and came 
down to the drawing-room to re- 
port the foot-tracks on her carpet 
—foot-tracks she herself had made 
before leaving the house. It was 
just before she came down-stairs, 
by the way, that she stole the mor- 
phine and strychnine from Von 
Blon’s case.” 

“But, my God, Vance!” said 
Markham. “Suppose her mecha- 
nism had failed to work. She 
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would have been in for it then.” 

“I hardly think so. If, by any re- 
mote chance, the trap had not operated or Rex 
had recovered, she could easily have put the 
blame on some one else. She had merely to 
say she had secreted the diagram in the chute 
and that this other person had prepared the 
trap later on. There would have been no proof 
of her having set the gun.” 

“What about that diagram, sir?” asked 
Heath. 

For answer Vance again took up the second 
volume of Gross and, opening it, extended it 
toward us. On the right-hand page were a 
number of curious line-drawings, which I re- 
produce here. 

“There are the three stones, and the parrot, 
and the heart, and even your arrow, Sergeant. 
They’re all criminal graphic symbols; and 
Ada simply utilized them in her description. 
The story of her finding the paper in the hall 
was a pure fabrication, but she knew it would 
pique our curiosity. The truth is, I suspected 
the paper of being faked by some one, for it 
evidently contained the signs of several types 





was neither logical nor reasonable; and I 
ought to have been suspicious. But—my 
word!—what was one illogical item more or 
less in such a mélange of inconsistencies? As 
it happened, her decoy worked beautifully, 
and gave her the opportunity to telephone 
Rex to look into the chute. But it didn’t really 
matter. If the scheme had fallen through that 
morning, it would have been successful later 
on. Ada was highly persevering.” 

“You think then,” put in Markham, “that 
Rex really heard the shot in Ada’s room that 
first night, and confided in her?” 

“Undoubtedly. That part of her story was 
true enough. I’m inclined to think that Rex 
heard the shot and had a vague idea Mrs. 
Greene had fired it. Being rather close to his 
mother temperamentally, he said nothing. 
Later he voiced his suspicions to Ada; and 
that confession gave her the idea for killing 
him—or, rather, for perfecting the technic she 
had already decided on; for Rex would have 
been shot through the secret cupboard in any 
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event. But Ada now saw a way of establishing 
a perfect alibi for the occasion; although even 
her idea of being actually with the police 
when the shot was fired was not original. In 
Gross’s chapter on alibis there is much sug- 
gestive material along that line.” 

Heath sucked his teeth wonderingly. 

“I’m glad I don’t run across many of her 
kind,” he remarked. 

“She was her father’s daughter,” said 
Vance. “But too much credit should not be 
given her, Sergeant. She had a printed and 
diagrammed guide for everything. There was 
little for her to do but follow instructions and 
keep her head. And as for Rex’s murder, 
don’t forget that, although she was actually 
in Mr. Markham’s office at the time of the 
shooting, she personally engineered the entire 
coup. Think back. She refused to let either 
you or Mr. Markham come to the house, and 
insisted upon visiting the office. Once there, 
she told her story and suggested that Rex be 
summoned immediately. She even went so far 
as to plead with us to call him by phone. 
Then, when we had complied, she quickly in- 
formed us of the mysterious diagram, and of- 
fered to tell Rex exactly where she had hidden 
it, so he could bring it with him. And we sat 
there calmly, listening to her send Rex to his 
death! Her actions at the Stock Exchange 
should have given me a hint; but I confess I 
was particularly blind that morning. She was 
in a state of high nervous excitement; and 
when she broke down and sobbed on Mr. 
Markham’s desk after he had told her of 
Rex’s death, her tears were quite real—only, 
they were not for Rex; they were the reaction 
from that hour of terrific tension.” 

“I begin to understand why no on u 
stairs heard the shot,” said Markham. “The 
revolver detonating in the wall, as it were, 
would have been almost completely muffled. 
But why should Sproot have heard it so dis- 
tinctly down-stairs?” 

“You remember there was a fireplace in the 
living-room directly beneath Ada’s—Chester 
once told us it was rarely lighted because it 
wouldn’t draw properly—and Sproot was in 
the butler’s pantry just beyond. The sound 
of the report went downward through the 
flue and, as a result, was heard plainly on the 
lower floor.” 


“You said a minute ago, Mr. Vance,” ar- 
gued Heath, “that Rex maybe suspected the 
old lady. Then why should he have accused 
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Von Blon the way he did that day he had 
a fit?” 

“The accusation primarily, I think, was a 
sort of instinctive effort to drive the idea of 
Mrs. Greene’s guilt from his own mind. Then 
again, as Von Blon explained, Rex was fright- 
ened after you had questioned him about the 
revolver, and wanted to divert suspicion from 
himself.” 

“Get on with the story of Ada’s plot, 
Vance.” This time it was Markham who was 
impatient. 

“The rest seems pretty obvious, don’t y 
know. It was unquestionably Ada who was 
listening at the library door the afternoon we 
were there. She realized we had found the 
books and galoshes; and she had to think fast. 
So, when we came out, she told us the dra- 
matic yarn of having seen her mother walk- 
ing, which was sheer moonshine. She had run 
across those books on paralysis, d’ ye see, and 
they had suggested to her the possibility of 
focussing suspicion on Mrs. Greene—the 
chief object of her hate. It is probably true, 
as Von Blon said, that the two books do not 
deal with actual hysterical paralysis and som- 
nambulism, but they no doubt contain refer- 
ences to these types of paralysis. I rather think 
Ada had intended all along to kill the old 
lady last and have it appear as the suicide of 
the murderer. But the proposed examination 
by Oppenheimer changed all that. She learned 
of the examination when she heard Von Blon 
apprise Mrs. Greene of it on his morning 
visit; and, having told us of that mythical 
midnight promenade, she couldn’t delay mat- 
ters any longer. The old lady had to die— 
before Oppenheimer arrived. And half an 
hour later Ada took the morphine. She feared 
to give Mrs. Greene the strychnine at once 
lest it appear suspicious. . . .” 

“That’s where those books on poisons come 
in, isn’t it, Mr. Vance?” interjected Heath. 
“When Ada had decided to use poison on 
some of the family, she got all the dope she 
needed on the subject outa the library.” 

“Precisely. She herself took just enough 
morphine to render her unconscious—prob- 
ably about two grains. And to make sure she 
would get immediate assistance she devised 
the simple trick of having Sibella’s dog appear 
to give the alarm. Incidentally, this trick cast 
suspicion on Sibella. After Ada had swal- 
lowed the morphine, she merely waited until 


she began to feel drowsy, pulled the bell-cord, 
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caught the tassel in the dog’s teeth, and lay 
back. She counterfeited a good deal of her ill- 
ness; but Drumm couldn’t have detected her 
malingering even if he had been as great a 
doctor as he wanted us to believe; for the 
symptoms for all doses of morphine taken by 
mouth are practically the same during the first 
half-hour. And, once she was on her feet, she 
had only to watch for an opportunity of giv- 
ing the strychnine to Mrs. Greene. . . .” 

“It all seems too cold-blooded to be real,” 
murmured Markham. 

“And yet there has been any number of 
precedents for Ada’s actions. Do you recall 
the mass murders of those three nurses, Ma- 
dame Jegado, Frau Zwanzigger, and Vrouw 
Van der Linden? And there was Mrs. Belle 
Gunness, the female Bluebeard; and Amelia 
Elizabeth Dyer, the Reading baby-farmer; 
and Mrs. Pearcey. Cold-blooded? Yes! But in 
Ada’s case there was passion too. I’m inclined 
to believe that it takes a particularly hot flame 
—a fire at white heat, in fact—to carry the 
human heart through such a Gethsemane. 
However that may be, Ada watched for her 
chance to poison Mrs. Greene, and found it 
that night. The nurse went to the third floor 
to prepare for bed between eleven and eleven- 
thirty; and during that half-hour Ada visited 
her mother’s room. Whether she suggested 
the citrocarbonate or Mrs. Greene herself 
asked for it, we'll never know. Probably the 
former, for Ada had always given it to her 
at night. When the nurse came down-stairs 
again Ada was already back in bed, appar- 
ently asleep, and Mrs. Greene was on the 
verge of her first—and, let us hope, her only 
—convulsion.” 

“Doremus’s post-mortem report must have 
given her a terrific shock,” commented Mark- 
ham. 

“It did. It upset all her calculations. Im- 
agine her feelings when we informed her that 
Mrs, Greene couldn’t have walked! She back- 
ed out of the danger nicely, though. The de- 
tail of the Oriental shawl, however, nearly 
entangled her. But even that point she turned 
to her own advantage by using it as a clew 
against Sibella.” 

“How do you account for Mrs. Mann- 
heim’s actions during that interview?” asked 
Markham. “You remember her saying it 
9 have been she whom Ada saw in the 


A cloud came over Vance’s face. 
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“T think,” he said sadly, “that Frau Mann- 
heim began to suspect her little Ada at that 
point. She knew the terrible history of the 
girl’s father, and perhaps had lived in fear 
of some criminal outcropping in the child.” 

There was a silence for several moments. 
Each of us was busy with his own thoughts. 
Then Vance continued: 

“After Mrs. Greene’s death, only Sibella 
stood between Ada and her blazing goal; and 
it was Sibella herself who gave her the idea 
for a supposedly safe way to commit the final 
murder. Weeks ago, on a ride Van and I 
took with the two girls and Von Blon, Sib- 
ella’s venomous pique led her to make a fool- 
ish remark about running one’s victim over a 
precipice in a machine; and it no doubt ap- 
pealed to Ada’s sense of the fitness of things 
that Sibella should thus suggest the means of 
her own demise. I wouldn’t be at all surprised 
if Ada intended, after having killed her sister, 
to say that Sibella had tried to murder her, 
but that she had suspected the other’s purpose 
and jumped from the car in time to save 
herself; and that Sibella had miscalculated the 
car’s speed and been carried over the preci- 
pice. The fact that Von Blon and Van and 1 
had heard Sibella speculate on just such a 
method of murder would have given weight 
to Ada’s story. And. what a neat ending it 
would have made—Sibella, the murderer, 
dead; the case closed; Ada, the inheritor of 
the Greene millions, free to do as she chose! 
And—’pon my soul, Markham!—it came 
very near succeeding.” 

Vance sighed, and reached for the decanter. 
After refilling our glasses he settled back and 
smoked moodily. 

“I wonder how long this terrible plot had 
been in preparation. We’ll never know. May- 
be years. There was no haste in Ada’s prepa- 
rations. Everything was worked out carefully; 
and she let circumstances—or, rather, oppor- 
tunity—guide her. Once she had secured the 
revolver, it was only a question of waiting for 
a chance when she could make the footprints 
and be sure the gun would sink out of sight 
in the snow-drift on the balcony steps. Yes, 
the most essential condition of her scheme 
was the snow. . . . Amazin’!” 


There is little more to add to this record. 
The truth was not given out, and the case 
was “shelved.” The following year Tobias’s 
will was upset by the Supreme Court in 
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Equity—that is, the twenty-five-year domi- 
ciliary clause was abrogated in view of all 
that had happened at the house; and Sibella 
came into the entire Greene fortune. How 
much Markham had to do with the decision, 
through his influence with the Administra- 
tion judge who rendered it, I don’t know; 
and naturally I have never asked. But the old 
Greene mansion was, as you remember, torn 
down shortly afterward, and the estate sold 
to a realty corporation. 

Mrs. Mannheim, broken-hearted over Ada’s 
death, claimed her inheritance—which Sibella 
generously doubled—and returned to Ger- 
many to seek what comfort she might among 
the nieces and nephews with whom, accord- 


THE GREENE MURDER CASE 


ing to Chester, she was constantly correspond- 


ing. Sproot went back to England. He told 
Vance before departing that he had long plan- 
ned a cottage retreat in Surrey where he could 
loaf and invite his soul. I picture him now, 
sitting on an ivied porch overlooking the 
Downs, reading his beloved Martial. 

Doctor and Mrs. Von Blon, immediately 
after the court’s decision relating to the will, 
sailed for the Riviera and spent a belated 
honeymoon there. They are now settled in 
Vienna, where the doctor has become a P7i- 
vatdocent at the University — his father’s 
Alma Mater. He is, I understand, making 
quite a name for himself in the field of neu- 
rology. 


Tue Enp. 





ZINE the first instalment of 





In our search for a serial to follow Mr. Van Dine’s detective story, we 
realized that this magazine could not offer an ordinary conventional novel 
as a successor to ““The Greene Murder Case.” 

With enthusiasm, we present in the May number of Scrisner’s Maca- 


SEVEN DAYS WHIPPING 
BY JoHN Bicos, Jr. 


In describing the book, one is at a loss for comparatives. One thinks 
of James Joyce, of Edgar Allan Poe, even of that fantastic play, “Beggar on 
Horseback.” None of them fits, although all of them suggest something of 
the truth. “Seven Days Whipping” has certain qualities of Joycean intro- 
| spection, the fascination of Poe’s stories, an atmosphere of fantastic mystery, 
a revelation of forces hidden deep in the primitive in all of us. 

This time the complete story will be presented in three parts, instead of 
four used in the Van Dine stories. The author is in somewhat the same posi- 
tion with regard to the public as was Mr. Van Dine when we began “The 
‘Canary’ Murder Case” just a year ago. The two detective stories have intro- 
duced a new master of the form to thousands of people. “Seven Days Whip- 
ping” is as remarkable in an entirely different way, bringing to light a young 
writer who, we are confident, will be the talk of the next few months. 
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Trying to Read the Industrial Future 


Confusing Indications at the End of Winter—Old and New Views of Trade Re- 
action—The Consumer as a Cause of It 


BY ALEXANDER DANA NOYES 


always apt to color the business 
horizon at the end of winter. The 
definite trend which is always visible in 
autumn has ceased. The course of gen- 
eral trade becomes confused; indica- 


ron of obscurity and doubt is 


| tions vary in different industries. A 


spirit of uncertainty was strongly in evi- 
dence at this season, even in years like 
1919 and 1920, whose subsequent his- 
tory was marked by emphatic and on 
each occasion unexpected change in the 
business situation. It was equally ap- 
parent in the same season of 1926, 
when even the Treasury was officially 
warning the country against the “‘specu- 
lative tendencies” of the markets and 
the consuming public’s growing prac- 
tice “to buy every conceivable com- 
modity ‘on time’ and mortgage future 
earnings.” 

The sequel appeared to show that the 
warning was superfluous; the rest of 
1926 was a period of uninterrupted and 
increasing prosperity,and that was prob- 
ably the reason both for the obstinate 
refusal of financial markets to admit 
the fact of nation-wide trade reaction in 
the last half of 1927 and for their seem- 
ingly positive belief, at the beginning of 
1928, in a year of industrial activity 
which should surpass even 1926. Con- 


fidence in early revival of trade was not 
relinquished as the year grew older, but 
it gradually came to be tempered with 
a feeling of doubt and disappointment. 

The quickening of the pace of steel 
production seemed for a time to bear out 
the hopeful expectations. But other in- 
dustries did not revive, and it began to 
be recalled that a similar rise of steel- 
trade activities exactly a year ago, cul- 
minating in March in the largest month- 
ly production ever recorded, turned out 
later to have been a wholly misleading 
guide-post to the country’s subsequent 
industrial fortunes. Partly because of 
this failure of general business to revive 
from the depression with which the old 
year ended, partly because of some very 
unfavorable company reports, and part- 
ly because of the visible effort of the 
Federal Reserve to arrest the spread of 
speculation, a severe decline occurred 
on the Stock Exchange, which up to 
that time had refused to disturb itself 
over the state of trade. 


PERPLEXITY OF THE MARKETS 


The attitude of the markets was by 
no means altogether that of discourage- 
ment. Even granting the fact that, in 
the face of denials from high places, re- 
action in trade of considerable severity 
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had existed during four or five succes- 
sive months and still existed, it did not 
necessarily follow that it would be con- 
tinued and emphasized. On the con- 
trary, there was a chance that it might 
already have spent its force from the 
very fact of its fairly long duration, and 
that the country’s pent-up energies 
might be to-day on the threshold of a 
new industrial expansion. But the diffi- 
culty in predicting the sequel to the sea- 
son of reactionary trade lay in the fact 
that no one seemed able to explain why 
the interruption to the prosperous for- 
ward movement should have occurred 
at all. 

It had, to be sure, been argued that 
an interval of the sort had always fol- 
lowed a period of prolonged industrial 
expansion; that the “cycle of prosper- 
ity” must be taken into reckoning ex- 
actly as it was in pre-war days. But to 
this the answer had seemed to be con- 
vincing that in 1927 none of the signs 
which used traditionally to foreshadow 
continued trade reaction were visible— 
overstrain on credit, rapid fall in prices, 
disastrous harvest failure, discussion in 
Congress of laws with dangerous possi- 
bilities to the business organism, or 
financial trouble in some other country 
whose trade and finance were closely re- 
lated with our own. On the contrary, 
money rates had been increasingly easy 
on the American market in the period 
of expanding trade after 1924. Prices of 
commodities had been gradually fall- 
ing. 
Harvests had been unusually satisfac- 
tory in 1927. Both parties at the Capi- 
tol had discountenanced unsettling pro- 
posals of legislation. Foreign countries 
with which our financial and commer- 
cial relations were most intimate gave 
evidence of wholesome economic revi- 
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val on their own account. In the older 
“business cycles,” it was the merchants 
and manufacturers whose action precip- 
itated forced readjustment of the trade 
position; but since the unpleasant ex- 
periences of 1920, these producers and 
distributors had pursued a policy of ex- 
emplary conservatism — scrupulously 
adapting production to consumption, 
supplies in hand to demands in sight. 
What occasion was there, then, for the 
sudden, continuous, and nation-wide 
shrinkage of industrial activity that be- 
gan nine months ago and from which 
we have apparently not yet emerged? 


DRIFTING ECONOMIC THEORY 


The truth is that nobody has yet been 
able to define satisfactorily the eco- 
nomic influences which are actually 
shaping the American situation. The 
most plausible reasoning from visible 
causes to probable effects has repeatedly 
gone astray, and theories which were 
propounded afterward to explain the 
actual result were apt to leave the mind 
even more bewildered than before. 
When finance and industry emerged 
from the three or four years of confu- 
sion that followed termination of the 
war, the only certainties seemed to be 
that the economic world would not be 
the world to which we had been accus- 
tomed, that the United States had won 
a position in it whose economic conse- 
quences would be unlike anything in 
the world’s past history, and that the 
wholly novel financial influences and 
financial relationships created by the 
war would make it impossible to read 
even the immediate future by the once- 
familiar economic landmarks. The 
course of events appeared to justify all 
of these conclusions, especially the last. 

Financial prediction had been abso- 


(Financial Situation continued on page 76) 
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Behind the Scenes 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS, THE NEW SERIAL, AND COMMENT 
ON THE NEW COVER 
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rom the outside the friendship of Clarence 
Darrow and Frank Lowden seems a strange 
one—Darrow the liberal, Lowden the conserva- 
tive; Darrow the Democrat, Lowden the Repub- 
lican; Darrow the defender of the laborer, Low- 
den the man of wealth. But the fact that their 
friendship overcomes these obstacles makes it 
the more interesting. We are pleased to have 
been able to secure Mr. Darrow to write the 
political portrait of ex-Governor Lowden. 
Clarence Darrow at the age of seventy-one is 
energetic, active, and a fighter still. Viewing his 
recent activities, one would scarcely think that 
he was once attorney for the Northwestern Rail- 
way. He likewise was elected to the Illinois legis- 
lature in 1902. His most recent causes célébres 
have been the Leopold-Loeb case, the Scopes evo- 
lution case at Dayton, where he figured as the 
opponent of William Jennings Bryan, and the 
defense of Carillo and Greco, accused of murder 
at a Fascist demonstration. 


Conrad Aiken is becoming known to our read- 
ers through his frequent short stories. Another of 
his will appear soon. Mr. Aiken is an instructor 
at Harvard, where he graduated in 1912, and 
the author of “Blue Voyage,” a novel done in the 
stream-of-consciousness manner. 


William Spratling is professor of architecture 
at Tulane University. Although he was born in 
Livingston County, New York, in 1g00, he 
comes from the family of an Alabama pioneer, 
who was a colonel in the Confederate army. Mr. 
Spratling’s father was a physician, an authority 
upon epilepsy. Mr. Spratling was honored last 
year with an honorary professorship in the school 
of painting of the Ministry of Education of the 
Republic. of Mexico. We shall shortly publish 
“Figures in a Mexican Renaissance” by Mr. 
Spratling, telling much of the new culture south 
of our borders about which we know so little. 
Mr. Spratling is also author of a book of carica- 
tures, “Sherwood Anderson and Other Famous 
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Creoles.” He has written and drawn for Archi- 
tecture and other professional periodicals. 


For a biographical note on the author of 
“Shall We Govern Ourselves?” we can refer you 
to the best possible source, Frank Kent’s pene- 
trating portrait, “Ritchie of Maryland,” in the 
October Scripner’s. Albert C. Ritchie was first 
elected Governor of Maryland in 1920 by the 
slim margin of 167 votes. He was the first Gov- 
ernor of Maryland to succeed himself, and his 
plurality was some 40,000. He then smashed all 
precedents by running for a third term, and was 
elected by 60,000. He is one of the few candi- 
dates for President of the United States who 
have an issue. He is a distinguished lawyer, an 
aristocrat by birth, a democrat by inclination.— 
And the handsomest of our State executives. 


Eleanor Butler Roosevelt is the wife of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Jr. She is the latest of the Roose- 
velt family to take up writing. Her husband’s 
book “Rank and File” is just appearing. 


We shall be much surprised if the solution of 
“The Greene Murder Case” isn’t a shock at first 
for most people. But Mr. Van Dine has done his 
job remarkably well. A second reading will show 
you how skilfully he has woven his plot. Few 
stories have caused such debate. We have had 
numerous calls over the telephone from people 
who said they were going to Cuba or Russia or 
some place, and wouldn’t we please tell them the 
end of “The Greene Murder Case.” The college 
campi buzz with it, the dinner-tables of the élite 
re-echo to it—And now it’s over in a blaze of 
glory. 

But readers are going to find in the next num- 
ber the beginning of a new story—this time a 
psychological thriller. We knew we had to keep 
up the pace for the clamoring crowd of devotees 
which the “Canary” and the Greene cases have 
brought to us. And John Biggs’s story “Seven 
Days Whipping” is unusual enough for anybody. 
What’s more, you get the whole story in three 
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numbers instead of four, as in the Van Dine 
chef-d’ceuvre. 


In August, 1921, the following note appeared 
in this department: 

James Boyd is a young author appearing for the first 
time in Scripner’s. Mr. Galsworthy, the great novelist, 
said of his work, in an article in the New York Post Lit- 
erary Review: ‘‘And, by the way, look out for a young 
writer—James Boyd.”’ 

What a distance Mr. Boyd has travelled since 
then. 

He has written “Drums,” which was an out- 
standing success for a first novel. The literary 
world waited to see if he could repeat the per- 
formance. After due time Mr. Boyd came to bat 
with “Marching On,” his romance of the Civil 
War, and made an even bigger hit. Now he has 
taken his place as the leader among modern writ- 
ers of the historical novel. 

“Humoresque” represents his first effort to 
tell about his own experiences in the late war. 
Mr. Boyd is a native of Pennsylvania. He gradu- 
ated from Princeton in 1g10 and from Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1912. He now lives in 
Southern Pines. 


Richard B. Fowler, with “Three Wagons,” 
makes his second appearance in ScripNer’s. Mr. 
Fowler graduated from Washington University, 
St. Louis, five years ago. He is now living in 
Sedalia, Mo. 


The Reverend U. R. Bell is pastor of the First 
Christian Church, Paducah, Ky. He will be re- 
membered as the author of that interesting and 
original article ““The Beneficent Barrier of Sects” 
in a recent Scripner’s. “The Church and Social 
Uplifters” in this number is a development of 
the argument of the first piece. 


Harrison Rhodes is an author and playwright 
of note, who has recently contributed to Scris- 
NER’s some of his experiences as an invalid— 
“How to Be Ill” and “How to Deal with the 
Doctor.” Now he takes a new tack and discusses 
the evolution of the negro. 


Eve Bernstein is a young New York writer, 
who is connected with Warner Brothers, motion- 
picture producers. “Tragedy” is a very effective 
character portrayal in brief space. 


A galaxy of poets appears in this number: 

Henry van Dyke needs no introduction to 
ScriBNeEr’s audience. He is living in Princeton. 

Anne Spencer Morrow is the daughter of 
Dwight W. Morrow, American Ambassador to 
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Mexico. Miss Morrow is a student at Smith. 
This is her first published poem. Her mother is 
Elizabeth Morrow, whose poems have appeared 
in ScRIBNER’s. 

Irene H. Wilson, formerly a teacher at Mon- 
tana State College, now lives on a ranch. Hence 
her poem “Spring Blizzard in Montana.” 

Violet Alleyn Storey’s poems appear frequent- 
ly in periodicals. She has recently published a 
collection, “Green of the Year.” 

Katherine Day Little is the wife of the presi- 
dent of the University of Michigan. This is her 
second poem in ScriBNER’s. 


William Lyon Phelps recently invited Gene 
Tunney to deliver a lecture on Shakespeare to his 
classes at Yale, to the great joy of the newspaper 
paragraphers. Bets are now being made as to 
whether Mr. Tunney will do it. If we do not in- 
fringe upon Mr. Phelps’s methods too much, we 
might propose a conundrum something like this: 

Why is William Lyon Phelps a bigger champion than 
Gene Tunney? 


And the answer would run something like 
this: 

Because Gene Tunney is only champion of the ring, 
while Mr. Phelps is champion of ‘‘The Ring and tie 
Book.”’ 

Royal Cortissoz makes interesting comment on 
the son of the king’s billiard-table maker who 
became a great painter, Chardin is one of the 
key figures in French painting, and his vogue is 
increasing in this country. “The Field of Art” is 
an excellent commentary on the painters who are 
a part of the news of the day. You see the story 
in the papers and you read the authoritative ac- 
count of the artist and his place in the world of 
art in Mr. Cortissoz’s pages. 


THE NEW COVER 


One reader, J. M. Goulding, of Morro Bay, 
Calif., asks for an explanation of the Rockwell 
Kent decoration on the cover: 


Why do we ordinary mortals thrill to a real poem, or 
to good music, and remain cold and uncomprehending at 
such a picture as on your January cover? Would it be 
worthwhile, in your pages, to attempt to enlighten us? 

If we are to blame that the fact of the nakedness of 
the sower strikes us as abnormal, that the ground he 
treads has no appearance of any ground we ever saw, that 
he sows apparently long before sunrise, even in the dark 
—judging from the brightness of the stars—if we ought 
to be able to forget these facts, and see only the intent 
of the artist—teach us. 

We see the virility, undoubtedly there is action in the 
picture—spirit; why cannot force and movement be 
shown as well, or better, in a figure normally clothed? 
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why cannot he walk upon well harrowed ground, as all 
sowers do? 

We seek information, believing that you would not 
print anything that was not art; but still wondering why, 
being art, it is not art to us? 


The Art Editor of the Magazine, asked to re- 
ply to this, says: 

The decorative spot on our January cover was planned 
as a part of the typographical or lettered layout, and is 
an arbitrary interpretation of an idea looked upon more 
as a decoration than something of pictorial interest. It is 
done in a manner typical of Mr. Rockwell Kent, a recog- 
nized artist, whose pictures are in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum and other prominent places throughout the country. 
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Naturally, art is not for the artist alone and should 
appeal to the general public, but tastes vary. 

If a poem appeals to poets and certain music to musi- 
cians, there must be something in each for the layman to 
study if he is blind to their qualities, because who is bet- 
ter qualified than poets and artists to judge of such 
matters? 

The so-called ‘‘sower’’ in this case we understand to 
be a god of the north sowing snowflakes. With this idea 
in mind, you will see that he is not confined to the rules 
governing ordinary mortals. 

With the fact before you that these decorative spots by 
Mr. Kent are simply symbolic expressions of an idea, I 
trust that the series of which January was the first will 
prove interesting to you. 





In the May Number of the New 
Scribner's Magazine Begins 


“SEVEN DAYS WHIPPING,” by John Biggs, Jr. 
A psychological thriller in three parts, as different from the ordinary 
novel as was “The Greene Murder Case” 





Tayloe Ross 


esting views on politics. 


Prologue by Michael Pupin 


of Arabia. 


A story of the real West 





CHARLES E. HUGHES, by Everett Colby 
A brilliant portrait by a close associate 


GEORGE BELLOWS—An American Artist—by Rollo Walter Brown 


WE’RE ON THE AIR, by Roy S. Durstine 
An advertising expert tells how radio does it 


FLOOD AND WIND—Blessings in Disguise—by Earl Sparling 
A Southerner finds some good in disasters 


PROGRESS, PROHIBITION and THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY, by Nellie 


The former Governor of Wyoming, a dry supporting Smith, has inter- 


OUR TOP SERGEANT, by Thomas Boyd i 
A high light of the war by the author of “Through the Wheat” 


THE KING AND THE PEASANT, by Kosta Todoroff 


STEWARD, FOUR MORE OF THE SAME, by Theodore Roosevelt 
A narrative, based on truth, about a character as strange as Lawrence 


WE WENT WEST, by J. Hyatt Downing 
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What You Think About It 


Comments from Readers on Dryness of the West and Intel- 


lect of the South—Another Penitent Parson and Educator 


Confess—A United States Senator on the Uplift 
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ETWEEN Bishop Fiske, Mr. Van Dine, Mr. 
Hall, Mr. Burt, Mr. Rutledge, and the New 
ScriBNER’s in general we are flooded with corre- 
spondence and are able only to use a little. 
Mr. Lehman Johnson, Memphis, Tenn., dis- 
courses on two articles in the January number: 


WE AMERICANS 
OUR RELIGION, OUR IMMIGRANTS, AND OUR NEGROES 


On reading, ‘‘We Southerners,’’ many of us, southern 
born, especially in Tennessee, will be inclined to say, 
‘Deliver us from our friends,’’ for we don’t see that 
such an apologia was needed for the south, nor like much 
the flippant tone of it. 

As for Tennessee, if this and all her other critics, do- 
mestic and foreign, knew that at the time Tennessee’s 
Anti-Evolution Bill was passed there was before the leg- 
islature a bill to appropriate a large sum to extend the all 
too short terms of our country schools, and that that bill 
needed fundamentalist votes to pass, these critics would, 
instead of criticising our legislators rather have com- 
mended them for far seeing statesmanship in letting the 
former bill become law to ensure the passage of the 
other. 

The north is wet, not because it does not know that its 
horde of foreign born are made worse by alcohol as a bev- 
erage, but because these foreign born have the vote, must 
be coddled. 

The South is dry, not because of superior virtue, but 
because while it has a mass of ex-slave descendants who 
are made even worse citizens by alcohol than our foreign 
born, they haven’t the vote, do not need to be coddled. 
Change the conditions and you change the humidity. 

The north is angry and often vituperative because the 
south is dry and won't let the negroes vote. 

The south is angry because the north is wet and seeks 
by propaganda and presidential candidate to repeal the 
eighteenth amendment. Each accuses the other of ‘‘nulli- 
fication.’’ Neither is getting anywhere by it. 

Isn’t the hour ripe for a compromise? 

The south to its own hurt, though not responsible for, 
nor suffering from, immigration ills, cordially supported 
the north and west in checking those ills. But with the 
ills also came to the north and west great wealth from 
the work of the immigrants which did not come to the 
south, blessed or cursed—as you look at it—with cheap 
but inefficient labor. Whether we want it or not, we 
need in this southern country white immigration in 
large volume. We need men with intelligence and grit 
enough, in spite of insect pests, to raise cotton along with 


other products, less expensively on their own farms, in- 
stead of expensively on some one’s plantation. 

Why should not the principle of absence of foreign 
born in any number in certain states be taken into con- 
sideration as well as the principle of national origins? 
There should be no limit placed upon the right sort of 
immigrants to states which have but one or two per cent 
of foreign born except the wish and the needs of the 
people of that state. The right to govern their own im- 
migrants, up to a certain percentage of the native born, 
should be restored to such states. Our southern states- 
men are asleep at the switch in this matter. 

Back to the compromise. Is the small sacrifice on the 
part of our northern friends in foregoing the gratifica- 
tion of an unnatural appetite for alcoholic beverages too 
great a price to pay for southern help in clearing up its 
immigration slate? 


HALL TOO OPTIMISTIC 


The Dixie Magazine, Little Rock, Ark., takes 
a different view: 


The January Scripner’s contained a well worth-while 
article entitled, ‘‘We Southerners.’’ It is from the versa- 
tile pen of Grover C. Hall, Editor of the Montgomery, 
Alabama, Advertiser. 

To say the least, Editor Hall is an optimist. This is not 
said either in criticism of the writer or of the article, but 
as optimism is something of a gift (we are not all privi- 
leged to be opera singers) it calls for comment. 

In speaking of the author's optimistic view-point as 
to intellectual conditions and hospitality to new ideas, 
there seems to this writer no great difference in this 
particular between the children of men south of the 
*‘Mason and Dixon Line’’ and those to the north of it. 

But to assume as we must that friend Hall is a truth- 
ful reporter of events and conditions as they are in Ala- 
bama, there must be a deep demarcation between Ala- 
bama and her immediate neighbors. To the north lies 
Tennessee with the Dayton fiasco of infamous memory; 
to the south lies Florida with mutilated and deleted 
school text books; to the west, Mississippi with its legis- 
lature a self-constituted committee on public school cur- 
riculum and to the east Georgia that only escaped the 
blight through the courage and determination of Julian 
Harris of the Columbus Inguirer-Sun. Alabama is in- 
deed an oasis if there are within her borders no subver- 
sive forces at work to trammel learning. 

But the situation of Tennessee, Florida and Mississippi 
is symptomatic of the whole country. The only difference 
is that the symptoms in these unfortunate states show a 
further prognosis of the disease. There are plague-spots 
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WHAT YOU THINK ABOUT IT 


in Kansas and California and Indiana—east, north, 
south, west, the forces of the reactionary are at work dis- 
tilling the intellectual lethal brew. ite 

Wherein the reporter of Alabama errs is his attempt 
to apply his conclusions as to Alabama to other sections 
of our common nation. But nevertheless, it is a story 
that every man should read and from it take hope that 
if we in Arkansas and in other sections where obscur- 
ism is working to obtain a stranglehold, will follow the 
safe and sane examples of Alabama, we may purge our- 
selves as our neighbors have. 


HOW DRY IS THE “DRY” WEST? 


And while we’re on the question of intoler- 
ance, and prohibition, let us say that Struthers 
Burt’s “The Dry West” stirred up a hornets 
nest. He indulged in “gross, inexcusable mis- 
statements” when he said that the Eighteenth 
Amendment was passed in no time at all, declares 
W. C. Smith, of Richmond, Va. The Reverend 
Edwin I. Stearns, Caldwell, N. J., expresses con- 
cern lest we fall from our former high estate as a 
magazine. Thomas M. Ballick, 15 Claremont 
Avenue, New York, does not wish his subscrip- 
tion continued, and says the article “substitutes 
sneers for sober argument and assertions for facts 
—and facts which if true are in nowise typical— 
and its sole purpose is propaganda.” 

Mr. Smith also accuses us of propaganda and 
issues a challenge: 

It is beyond comprehension, Mr. Editor, that a literary 
magazine of the standing of Scrisner’s would lend its 
pages to a campaign of propaganda for the nomination of 
Governor Smith. (Mr. Burt gets in some very neat propa- 
ganda in his article.) You know that but for the fact 
that Governor Smith was taken up by Tammany, but- 
tressed by the saloon element in the city of New York, 
he would be properly classified as a professional politician 
that knows the hand that feeds him. Poor New York! 
The people of the State (outside Greater New York) 
have repeatedly and consistently repudiated Governor 
Smith. In the election of 1924 he carried one county out- 
side the city. But the Empire State is helpless to get rid 
of its incubus because the entrenched politicians in the 
City of New York know a useful henchman when they 
see him. 

Let the Democrats be insane enough to nominate Al. 
Smith, and we of the South will change that section so 
that it would not be recognized by its oldest inhabitant. 


It is peculiar that people who have had the 
best opportunity of observing Governor Smith’s 
career are so impressed by his public record and 
by the fact that he has often been supported by 
the best Republican opinion. If the South feels 
as our correspondent says it does, perhaps it 
would be a fine thing to split it up and have a 
realignment of parties. 
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YOU CAN’T GET A DRINK IN IDAHO, 
IF— 
A Westerner, however, cheers for Burt, and 
also shows that Scrisner’s respectability has its 
advantages to the younger generation: 


The February number of Scrisner’s has arrived, and 
the second instalment of the Greene Murder Case has 
been eagerly read by myself and my daughter. In fact, 
the young lady took it to school with her and read the 
serial during study period, on the grounds that ‘‘Scris- 
NER’s is such a high class magazine, they'll think I'm 
doing outside reading in history.’’ What are you going to 
do with a flapper like that? 

However, what I want to write about this time is 
the article—The Dry West—by Struthers Burt. Every 
point he brings out is substantiated by the facts, and I’m 
glad some one has had the courage to present them fear- 
lessly. He is perfectly right when he classifies Idaho as 
dry—in its voting, for the combination of conscientiously 
dry and bootlegger vote will assure victory for the Vol- 
stead Act every time it comes before the legislature. The 
spectacle of a bunch of solons, sitting in solemn conclave 
and wishing they had wet towels around their heads, af- 
ter the enjoyable party of the night before, and voting 
unanimously to tighten up on the prohibition act, is one 
to cause mirth to the scornful, and to make the judi- 
cious mourn. Of course, being a pioneer dry state, it is 
impossible to get a drink in Idaho—if you're deaf, dumb, 
blind, friendless and broke. 


ANOTHER PARSON CONFESSES 


Bishop Fiske’s article in the Christmas Scris- 
ner’s had a really remarkable influence in draw- 
ing from other people a relation of their own ex- 
periences. Here is a most interesting one from a 
former minister, now living in Los Angeles: 


I have just belatedly read your article in December's 
Scrisner’s, ‘“The Confessions of a Penitent and Puzzled 
Parson."’ Like you I was born in 1868. Like you, also, I 
entered the ministry—in the Congregational church. My 
advancement did not equal yours, but I was harassed by 
the same problems, illustrating that those of lesser ability 
are often beset by the same difficulties that are met and 
conquered by the more brilliant—or should I put it the 
other way? 

During my ministry of twelve years I was happy in 
the service in connection with my two churches and made 
many dear friends. I took part in much of the profes- 
sional uplift work and carried on with the other churches 
in the accepted programs. But I never did it heartily. 
There was that about most of it that seemed bombastic 
and futile for the results that seemed to me fitting for 
the christian worker. Yet I was never able to rebel openly 
and do different, for I did not know what to do. Shall I 
say, I was puzzled? 

It certainly would have been difficult to change my 
method, hold aloof and remain in the church. Had it 
not been for other unfortunate and unhappy circum- 
stances I might have worked out some satisfactory plan 
for myself, though I doubt it since the system is so thor- 
oughly intrenched. As it was, I had to leave the church 
and have never been able to return. For some years it 
has been physically impossible. Now, the problems are 
still there and I cannot go back and begin again. I wish 
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I could, for the inspiring, priestly service that seems to 
me to belong to a pastor is still dear to me and I long 
for the opportunity to do it. Furthermore I believe the 
time is very propitious for a new order. 

It is this, what seems to me, slap-stick theatricals in the 
church, that has driven many of the church’s finest men 
and women into the ranks of Christian Science. Several 
churches as we know them must go and the future 
church will be either the Roman Catholic modified or the 
Christian Science Church made rational and spiritual. I 
do not believe the latter has sufficient foundation to stand 
the change, and the former is too imbued with the hier- 
archical power to appeal to modern intelligence as a 
whole. I have often wondered about the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, and yet you are an Episcopalian and evi- 
dently thoroughly puzzled as myself. 

We are told in numerous compilations of statistics that 
the churches are more prosperous than ever before and 
that there is a greater interest in religion, based on mem- 
bership and activities. May it not be that this is merely a 
desire on the part of men and women to find what you 
and I are puzzling to discover? Do they want this highly 
organized uplift activity? I do not think they do. 


AND A PROFESSOR PROFESSES 


Here’s one from a professor of education at 
New York University: 


Bishop Fiske’s article in the December Scrisner’s is 
long overdue. Under the title, Confessions of a Penitent 
and Converted (not Puzzled and I doubt the legitimacy 
of its application to Bishop Fiske’s state of mind) Edu- 
cator, I say ‘‘a prolonged sevenfold Amen.”’ 

The age (whatever it may be) and experience of the 
Penitent Parson sufficiently approximates my own for 
me to have been his unknown but agile companion in 
springing upon band wagons at the first intimation that 
some modern Vashti was ready to act as Chief Butterfly 
in chasing some June bug of social reform. I too have 
flitted from pasture to pasture. Beginning with Child 
Labor and Compulsory Education Legislation I grew en- 
thusiastic over prison reform, abolition of red-light dis- 
tricts, health inspection, etc. The ‘‘undertones of truth’’ 
made a strong appeal to me. My day of awakening came 
before the panorama had progressed far enough to in- 
clude minimum wage, the Shepherd-Towner Act, the 
proposed Twentieth Amendment or the ‘‘shipping law’’ 
phase of the Consumers’ League program. By that time I 
had passed out of the stage of puzzlement and suspicion. 
I not only ‘‘felt the cat’’ but I saw it. I am now in a 
state of penitence and astonishment. Penitent because I 
formerly was such ‘‘an easy mark for every new move- 
ment”’ irrespective of its origin or the direction in which 
it was moving. Penitent, too, because there is a lurking 
suspicion in my mind that at times I may have performed 
the function of Chief Butterfly myself, thereby causing 
others to ‘‘flit’’ in the wrong direction. My astonish- 
ment is due to the fact that the two great educational 
agencies of the United States—the church and the school 
—are still so busily engaged in chasing June bugs and in 
performing Chief Butterfly’s duties that they have not 
had time to “‘learn to discriminate between propaganda 
and fact.’’ 

Wili not Bishop Fiske, after he has finished his prayers 
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for more discriminating judgment and more intelligent 
leadership on the part of the church voice a second pray- 
er for the educators of America that they too may learn 
to distinguish propaganda from fact and to discriminate 
between social reforms which ‘‘exploit’’ and those which 
*teducate’’ youth. And finally, will not Bishop Fiske re. 
member in his prayers that large numbers of non-pro. 
fessional uplifters who congregate in various clubs and 
flit en masse from the leadership of one Chief Butterfly 
to that of another leaving a trail of social injustice ig 
their wake. Anna Y. Regp, 


A SENATOR SORROWS 
Bishop Fiske penned this note on the state. 
ment given below: 


“This came from a U. S. Senator. It is q 
‘peach,’ and will amuse you. I suppose he means 
his name to be confidential. 

—Cnar es Fiske in re ‘Confessions.’ ” 


I was glad to see your article in the December Scan- 
NER’s, and I congratulate you on the courage you -had to 
write such an article and take the consequences of being 
misunderstood. We are all subscribing to causes and 
movements which we do not understand or have ver 
little sympathy for, just because, having gotten our 
names on what is sometimes referred to as the ‘‘Succor 
List’’* we are regularly solicited for subscriptions for each 
new uplift which is started and feeling that we are some- 
how committed to go along, we sign the card and enclose 
the check. Each new movement places a new inhibition 
on us or a new responsibility, until we are puzzled and 
wonder at last what it is all about. 

One takes a trip abroad for a few weeks and comes 
home with a feeling of freedom and mental and spiritual 
ease. The world is large; there are many peoples and di- 
verse opinions on personal conduct, and each seems to 
have a place, and tolerance seems to be indicated as the 
proper attitude towards our fellows. However, as one 
comes down the gang plank on arrival home, there grips 
him a sense of espionage, which soon becomes one of 
guilt. He does not know just what he is guilty of, but 
the feeling is there. He becomes one of the unsaved who 
is outside the various uplifts, or realizes his responsibility 
as his Brother’s Keeper and must hasten to influence him 
for good. At any rate his peace of mind is gone and the 
losing battle goes on. 

* Sucker, not ‘‘Succor.’’ My secretary's spelling of the 
word is all right, but I had in mind another word and 
another meaning. 


Next month, discussion of “A Southerner’s 
View of Lincoln,” as well as other comments 
and opinions. 

Due to the fact that “The Greene Murder 
Case” ends in this number, it would be hardly 
fair to publish extracts from the avalanche of let- 
ters from people who submit guesses. Most of 
them were far from the mark, one or two came 
near, the nearest being an anonymous correspon- 
dent from Boston. THe OssERVER. 
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ETCHING—ULTRAMODERN TENDENCIES IN AMERICAN ART 








is month we present the last ten questions 
T in this series compiled by Mrs. Rose V. S. 
Berry, chairman of the Division of Art of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. Next 
month the last set of answers appears. 

We should like to call the special attention of 
those who have been following these questions 
to the very interesting article on George Bellows 
by Rollo Walter Brown which will be in next 
month’s Scripner’s. It will be accompanied by 
some hitherto unpublished drawings. 

Each month clubs which are interesting them- 
selves in public affairs will find authoritative 
articles on the political situation and the affairs 
of government. This number has an especially 








fine representation with Clarence Darrow’s por- 
trait of Lowden and Governor Ritchie’s article 
on self-government. 


FINAL SET OF ART QUESTIONS 


71. What is the distinctive characteristic of etching? 
Name some prominent American etchers. 


2, Describe some of the ultramodern tendencies in 
painting. What has the ultramodernist achieved? 
Who are the American extremists? What museum 
devoted to the modernist movement has recently 
been opened in the United States? What periodi- 
cals write of modern art almost exclusively? 

73. Name some of the best-known critics. For what 
papers do they write? How many newspapers 
carry art sections? How many magazines carry 
art sections? 

74. Name some of the American art schools. List some 
of the prominent teachers in painting and sculp- 
ture. What is the largest architectural society in 
America? Name some prominent architects. What 
is America’s distinctive contribution to architec- 
ture? What city is planning a skyscraper uni- 
versity? 

75- What is the Prix de Rome? How may it be ob- 
tained? Name some of the Prix de Rome painters 
and sculptors. What may be said of their work? 

76. What is the Commission of Fine Arts in Wash- 

ington, D. C.? How does it function? Who ap- 

pointed it? What plan did it revise? accept? 

What may be said of Washington, D. C.? 


77-_ Where may an art-lover find a representative col- 
lection of American painting and sculpture in the 
United States? What has America done to con- 
serve her art? What country buys twenty-three 
of her own pictures to one foreign one for her 
collections? 


~~ 
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78. Name ten notable private art collections in the 
United States. What may be said of the Freer 
Collection and its housing? What other collec- 
tions have been given to institutions? What unique 
collection was recently sold and dispersed, one 
painting having been willed to the Louvre? 

79. What can the American public do to forward the 
cause of the American artist? 

80. Give a list of painters and sculptors who have been 
prominent in American art history since 1800. 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH'S 
QUESTIONS 


61. Impressionism at the present time is used in al- 
most all painting. Childe Hassam, Walter Griffin, Robert 
Reid, Van Dearing Perrine, Birger Sandzén, William 
Carrigan, John Costigan, and Maurice Prendergast (died 
1923) are some of the important American broken-color 
men. 

62. Post-Impressionism is the movement opposed to 
Impressionism. Paul Cézanne was the Post-Impressionist 
leader. The power of the sun's rays change very ma- 
terially the appearance of anything in the light. The 
Impressionists were painting the twenty-minute aspect 
of an object or a scehe in the passing light. Cézanne 
felt that the twenty-minute phase was too transient to 
consider; he advocated painting the object for its form, 
mass, weight—the sculpturesque appearance of the sub- 
ject, the same to be modelled with paint. His theory 
was that every form might be reduced to or produced 
from a cone, a cylinder, or a cube, and it was upon these 
principles he worked. 

63. Gaugin and Von Gogh were great admirers of 
Cézanne and associated closely with him in the move- 
ment against Impressionism. Gaugin began painting late 
in life, and wishing to do something as nearly his own 
as possible, he left the art schools and the exhibitions to 
paint in the South Sea Islands, where he made exhaus- 
tive studies of the natives. Von Gogh was an enthusiast 
—unbalanced and erratic, he went into ecstatic moods 
over his painting, and sought to glorify the power of his 
medium. He succeeded in obtaining some remarkable 
effects by his wavering lines and his peculiar method of 
putting the paint upon his canvas. The effect of a num- 
ber of pictures by Von Gogh shown in the same room 
is amazing; there is great strength, the paint is extraor- 
dinarily alive, his work grows upon the observer, and 
a few of his portraits are unforgetable. Among the 
American painters more or less interested in Cézanne are 
the following: Samuel Halpert, Adolphe Borie, Walt 
Kuhn, Arthur Carles, Henry McFee, Paul Burlin, Max 
Weber, Charles Rosen, B. J. O. Nordfeldt, Guy Perie 
Du Bois, and Maurice Sterne. The American public has 
not accepted Post-Impressionism. 


64. Among the important exhibitions held in the 
United States are: The Fall and Spring Exhibitions of 
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the National Academy of Design; The Carnegie Interna- 
tional Exhibition, held in Pittsburgh; The Exhibition of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, in Philadelphia; 
The Corcoran Biennial Exhibition, in Washington, D. C.; 
The American Exhibition at the Chicago Institute of Art; 
The Exhibition of the Independent Society of Artists, in 
New York City; The Exhibition of the Architectural 
League and the National Sculpture Association, in New 
York City; The National Portrait Association; the New 
Society of Artists; and the Tri-National Exhibition, in- 
cluding more nations since the first exhibit, sponsored 
by Mrs. E. H. Harriman. 


65. The academician is the painter who is more or 
less conservative in his work, who keeps up the tradi- 
tion for good and careful drawing, and retains the stand- 
ards required by the Academy. The Modernist or the 
Independent is the painter who, having conformed to the 
requirements of the Academy (in many instances an 
academician in good standing), becomes impatient with 
conservative control and conservative selection, and for 
this reason is inclined to break away to gain more free- 
dom for himself and others. Emil Carlsen, Bruce Crane, 
Elmer Schofield, F. Ballard Williams, Leonard Ocht- 
mann, Douglas Volk, John Ward Dunsmore, Harry Wat- 
rous, Gardner Symons, Chauncey Ryder, Hobart Nich- 
ols, Frank Vincent Du Mond, Luis Mora, Helen 
Turner, Cecilia Beaux, and Lydia Field Emmett are 
among the prominent academicians. Frank Benson, Gari 
Melchers, Edmund C. Tarbell, Edward Redfield, Jonas 
Lie, Eugene Speicher, Leon Kroll, Gifford Beal are the 
Modernist academicians sympathetic with all progressive 
movements. Robert Henri, John Sloan, George Luks, 
William Glackens, Guy Pene Du Bois, Jerome Myers, 
Maurice Sterne, Max Weber, Walt Kuhn, Charles Pren- 
dergast are among the leaders of the Independent—‘‘no- 
jury’’ groups. 


66. Childe Hassam, Birge Harrison, Colin Campbell 
Cooper, Guy Wiggins, Paul Cornoyer, Everett Warner, 
John Sloan, Robert Blum, and Jonas Lie have painted 
street scenes in rain, snow, sleet; in twilight; and in the 
night when the electric-lighted buildings made a brilliant 
background. 


67. To present a figure at work is often an interesting 
problem; it frequently makes an entirely different sub- 
ject of the person posing; it may increase the subject- 
matter by introducing animals; fruit, flowers, textiles, 
porcelain, glass, and pottery as still life; all of this in 
addition to the light, time of day, and other difficulties 
which are always present. John Neagle’s ‘‘Blacksmith’’ 
(Pat Lyons) is one of the earliest pictures of the toiler 
in American painting; John F. Weir was among the first 
to play with the fire upon the forge of the blacksmith; 
Walter Shirlaw’s ‘‘Sheep-Shearing in Bavaria,’’ a large 
canvas in the St. Louis Art Museum, is a picture many 
will recall. Winslow Homer has painted fishermen, boat- 
men, and seamen; John W. Alexander has painted the 
men in the Pittsburgh steel-works; J. Alden Weir has 
portrayed the ploughman; Horatio Walker has presented 
the woodsmen, the herdsmen, and the French-Canadian 
working with oxen; Gerrit Beneker has portrayed the 
foundryman; Robert Spencer frequently paints the mill- 
workers; Carlton Wiggins and Paul Dessar delight in 
sheep and shepherd pictures; Armin Hansen places on 
his canvases the fishermen of the Pacific coast; and 
Charles Hawthorne has won many awards on canvases 
portraying the Provincetown fisherman. N. B.—Joseph 


THE CLUB CORNER 


De Camp, Frank Benson, Edmund C. Tarbell, William 
McG. Paxton, Daniel Garber, and Gari Melchers fre. 
quently present the women in their genre pictures with 
some light handiwork. Among the sculptors who have 
modelled labor subjects are: George Gray Barnard with 
‘*The Hewer,’’ Mahonri Young with his variously posed 
stevedores, and Abastenia Eberle with her women and 
children in their homely little tasks and workaday cloth. 
ing. 

68. Henry O. Tanner is America’s famous negro 
painter living in Paris. Tanner’s pictures are painted 
tonally, they are usually notable for their suggestion of 
mysticism and their religious appeal. Pictures by Tan- 
ner hang in the Luxembourg; Carnegie Art Institute, 
Pittsburgh; Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D, C.; 
Art Institute of Chicago; Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, Philadelphia; and also in the Wilstack Collection 
in Philadelphia; Hackley Gallery, Muskegon, Mich.; 
Des Moines, Iowa; and Los Angeles (besides the many 
that are privately owned in the United States). 


69. Emil Carlsen has two well-known religious Pic- 
tures: ‘‘O, Ye of Little Faith,’’ and ‘‘The Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes.’’ Gari Melchers’s ‘‘The Vespers” 
hangs in Detroit, and his ‘‘Vesper’’ hangs in Los An- 
geles. Horatio Walker’s painting of the ‘‘Prodigal Son” 
is impressive, while his canvases picturing the French- 
Canadian praying before the wayside shrines are well 
known. Among the murals which are religious in char- 
acter and theme are: Sargent’s ‘‘Prophet Frieze’’ in the 
Boston Public Library; Blashfield’s murals in the Church 
of Our Saviour, Philadelphia, besides other lunettes and 
altar-pieces he has done. One of the most loved murals 
in America is ‘‘The Ascension’? done by John La Farge 
for the Church of the Ascension in New York. Some of 
the best American sculptors have not worked upon reli- 
gious subjects; among those who have are the following: 
Barnhorn’s ‘‘Madonna and the Child,’ lunette over the 
door of the Covington Cathedral. The work of Paul Bart- 
lett in the Second and Fourth Presbyterian Churches, 
Chicago. Herbert-Adams did the bronze doors and the 
lovely tympanum for St. Bartholomew’s Church in New 
York City. Augustus Saint Gaudens did the marble altar- 
piece beneath La Farge’s mural at the Church of the As- 
cension, while several of his angel forms are among the 
most beautiful things that the American sculptor has pro- 
duced. Leo Lentelli has modelled a figure of the Sav- 





= 





iour and sixteen angels for the reredos of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine in New York. 


70. The Brooklyn Museum owns seventeen pictures 
in the ‘‘Life of Christ’’ series, painted by Walter Beck. 
When these were shown several years ago in their en- 
tirety, Beck was proclaimed the greatest religious painter 
in America. These pictures have great strength; the con- 
ception of Christ as the ‘‘Healer,’’ the ‘‘Shepherd of the 
Flock of Twelve,’’ the ‘‘Son of Mary,”’ and the ‘‘Friend 
of Mary Magdalene’’ is a noble one. Without the quality 
of weakness, goodness, tenderness, and mercy are mani- 
fest in his bearing; without the appealing grace and 
charm of the Rubens or Van Dyck Christ, Beck presents 
this modern ideal with a grave, gentle homeliness so fine 
that it reaches beauty of great power. 


For bibliography, see the very extensive one 
published in the March Club Corner, and in 
some of the preceding numbers. 
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I wasn’t so many years ago that a successful 50 mile trip in a “horse- 
less carriage” at 15 miles per hour was a great accomplishment. 


Even if the “sparkers” didn’t clog, or the “‘mixer” didn’t get out of 
adjustment, the glass and tack-strewn road exacted its toll on the tires. 


Punctures were so common that it was a pleasant surprise to go 50 
miles without one. 


Mr. J. Elwood Lee stopped those punctures with his Puncture-Proof 
Tires. They were, and still are, the only pneumatic tires which laugh 
at nails, glass, thorns and cactus. 


The Flat Tread De Luxe, and the Lee Shoulderbilt Balloon are more 


modern strokes of pioneering genius. 


The most recent Lee contribution is a 6 Ply over-size heavy duty 
balloon tire, designed especially for Fords, Chevrolets and Stars. Sturdy 
and big, it offers to owners of these new and old cars more than adequate 
tire equipment for, perhaps, the first time. 


cy LEE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


Factories: Conshohocken, Pa., and Youngstown, Ohio 


COST NO MORE TO BUY ~ MUCH LESS TO RUN 
+> 





This new 6 Ply 30x4. 50—21” Lee Shoul- 
derbilt is designed to give both new and 
old Fords, Chevrolets and Stars a tire of 
unparalleled service and dependability. 














(Financial Situation, continued from page 528) 
lutely confuted by results in 191g and 1920. 
That was naturally ascribed to the circumstances 
which, in every country of the world, accom- 
panied the abrupt transition from war to peace. 

But the difficulty of drawing analogies with 
the past did not end with inflation and deflation. 
After those two or three years of enonomic con- 
fusion, expectations based on pre-war experience 
fared no better than before. The case of the ex- 
perts who, arguing from orthodox economic phi- 
losophy, foresaw an irresistible rise in American 
prices and another era of inflation as a result of 
the country’s immense accumulation of gold af- 
ter 1920, did not stand alone. There were seri- 
ous observers who reasoned, in the light of all 
American experience, that business could not 
prosper if agriculture were depressed. Others in- 
sisted that manufacture could not increase its 
profits on a falling market; many believed that 
if the consuming public were to buy more goods 
this year through borrowing in anticipation of 
next year’s income, it would have to cut down its 
purchases heavily when next year came. All of 
them presently had to admit that events had 
failed to bear out the expectations. 

The country’s ‘purchases of manufactured 





goods increased to quite unprecedented magni- | 





tude during a period in which the agricultural 
community was complaining bitterly of hard 
times. Profits of the largest manufacturing cor- 
porations surpassed all previous records in the 
two years after 1924 when prices of their prod- 
ucts were falling 10 to 15 per cent. Extension of 
the practice of buying goods on the instal: rent 
plan seemed to increase the whole commun ity’s 
purchasing power, not only in one year but in 
the next. When, as a consequence, business ex- 
perts began to throw aside the economic princi- 
ples and economic philosophy approved by past 
experience, it was inevitable that a new set of 
theories should be contrived to fit the altered re- 
sults. The period of exceptional prosperity which 
began in America with 1925 appeared to most 
people so persistent and so logical that it present- 
ly came to be accepted as the country’s only nor- 
mal condition. A framework of economic theory 
arose on the new order of events. Starting with 
the more cautious formula of “stabilized pros- 
perity,” it was presently contended that even “re- 
action” had been abolished. 


THE SCOPE OF TRADE REACTION 


It seemed a plausible theory even to many ex- 
perienced financiers and company managers; it 
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NEW YORK 





ANY individuals and 

companies outside of 
New York have their bonds 
and stocks in this Company’s 
care in New York, always at 
their disposal by mail or wire 
advice. 


This availability in the financial 
center means a saving of time, 
trouble, and often money, in 
effecting transactions. We watch 
for and endeavor to advise the 
owner promptly of many devel- 
opments affecting his securities, 





A Valuable Service for Security Owners 


such as conversions, rights, etc. 
Income is collected for the owner. 
He is entitled to the advice 
of our investment officers on 
his bond holdings and may 
take advantage of our various 
facilities. 


The fees range from 
$25 annually for 
holding $25,000 
of securities up to 
a fee of $833 for 
$7,000,000 of se- 
curities. Write 








for booklet S. 


The deposit of securities in New York by non-residents 
does not subject such securities to any New York Tax. 


GUARANTY TRusT CoMPpANY OF New York 


140 Broadway 
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(Financial Situation, continued from page 76) 


certainly fitted the trade phenomena of 1925 and 
1926. Yet somehow it broke down in 1927. 
Manufacturing production as a whole, measured 
and summarized by the Federal Reserve Board, 
reached in one or two months the lowest aggre- 
gate for the period reported since 1922. In some 
industries, output decreased 20 per cent from the 
same months of 1926. December’s net earnings 
of the railways were less by 30 per cent than the 
year before, and the smallest for the month since 
deflation times. 

No fact of the industrial situation had been 
emphasized more frequently in recent years than 
the prosperous condition of labor. In Europe the 
constant anxiety of business men and public of- 
ficials had been the weekly or monthly reports 
of unemployment. The frequent and rapid in- 
crease of laborers out of work was ascribed in 
England largely to the “unemployment dole,” in 
France to the fall in prices of manufactured 
goods caused by appreciation of the currency, in 
Germany to the fringe of untrained and par- 
tially employed workers who had been driven 
into manual labor by the loss of savings mea- 
sured in a depreciated mark. Nevertheless, the 
employment statistics were accepted with real 





concern as evidence of economic reaction, and 
the condition of American labor was always cited 
as a notable contrast to them. Therefore it came 
with something of a shock when, in the first two 
months of 1928, statistical bureaus and charity 
organizations, with nation-wide unanimity, re- 
ported the most wide-spread unemployment of 
labor that had existed in the United States since 
the “deflation crisis” of 1921. The numerical 
aggregate of laborers dismissed, the proportion of 
them who had found employment in non-manv- 
facturing industries, and the extent to which re- 
duction of labor forces had been due merely to 
economies in production, were not easy to cal- 
culate; but the implication in regard to the state 
of industrial activity could hardly be mistaken. 
So far as concerns the actual problem of dis- 
tress from unemployment, conditions will un- 
doubtedly improve. The ending of winter always 
creates larger need for workers in many indus- 
tries, and both state and federal governments are 
already planning to speed up public works with 
the purpose of drawing on idle labor. It should 
be hardly necessary to say that, even if the largest 
unemployment in seven or eight years were 
proved to exist, that would not mean industrial 
depression similar to that of 1921. But it neces- 
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Associated System 


Founded in 1852 





The First Gas Stove 


In 1876 at the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, gas stoves were shown and a 
baking powder company demonstrated the baking of cake by gas. 
earlier, in 1832, that James Sharp had shown at his home in Northampton, Eng- 
land, that gas could be used for cooking. 

Unsuitable rates prevented the general use of gas for cooking in the United States 
Now approximately 52,000,000 persons in this country are 


Gas For Househeating 


One of the largest opportunities for the gas industry now is househeating. Since 
1919 new installations of gas househeating equipment have increased over 2,000%. 
Additional homes are being heated by gas at the rate of 100,000 a year. 

31% of the customers served by the Associated System are gas consumers. 
During the five years ending December 31, 1927, over 18,000 gas consumers have 
been added to the present Associated properties through natural growth. 





Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 
Write for our Annual Report “Q” 
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From the roadside stand to the largest factories 


Cities Service supplies electricity and gas for light and power— 

























No customer too large or too small. 


Among the many diversified public ser- 
vices rendered under unified management 
by the Cities Service organization, one of 
the most important is the production and 
distribution of electricity and gas for do- 
mestic and industrial uses. 


This division has grown to large pro- 
portions and now serves 2,000,000 peo- 
ple with gasand 1,600,000 withelectricity. 
It operates 1,700 of its own gas wells and 
7,700 miles of its own pipe-lines. It fur- 
nishes both natural and manufactured 
gas. 

In the electrical field it maintains thou- 
sands of miles of transmission lines and 
huge generating plants with a capacity 
of 725,000 horse-power. 


The New Business Department of the 
Cities Service organization supplies yearly 
more than $10,000,000 worth of gas and 
electrical appliances to customers of its 
public utility properties. 


on Fridays at 8 p. m. 


Broadcasting Company: WEAF, WLIT, 


Equally important is the Cities Service 
Petroleum Division, which produces 
yearly over 10,000,000 barrels of oil from 
its own wells, and supplies oil, gasolene, 
greases and other petroleum products 
through a marketing system operating in 
2,600 communities. 


Cities Service is a $650,000,000 organi- 
zation—one whose progressive policies 
have attracted more than 300,000 people 
to investments in its securities. 


e ° . ° 


You are invited to learn about this great 
industrial organization—one of the dozen 
largest in America—by sending fora copy 
of “Serving 3,000 Communities,” an illus- 
trated booklet which tells all about the 
Cities Service organization and its fiscal 
agents, Henry L. Doherty & Company. 
Booklet will be sent free upon request. 
Just write to Cities Service Company, 
60 Wall Street, New York City. 


Eastern Standard Time Scone the following stations othe National 
WwW WGR, WR 


Broadcasting by the Cities Service Concert Orchestra assisted by the Cities Service Cavaliers, } 


Ww, 
WSAI, WEBH, WOC, WCCO, WDAF, KVOO, WFAA, KSD, WTIC, KOA. "wow. 
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A Wall of Safeguards 


Surrounds 


MORTGAGE SECURITY BONDS 
A National Security 














“*The bonds of the Mortgage Security Corpora- 
tion of America appear to be protected by wall 
after wall of safeguards.”’ 
(Frank P. Bennett, Editor, 
United States Investor.) 


1. There are the first mortgages (the under- 
lying security) in the Trust Fund— 
equal in face value to the full amount 
Mortgage Security Bonds outstand- 
ing. 

2. Back of every mortgage stands property, 
accepted only after careful appraisal and 
rigid consideration and worth just 
about twice the amount of the mort- 
gage. 

3. In the unlikely event of the property se- 
curing the mortgage being insufficient, 
the borrower must make the shortage 
good out of his other means. 

4. The local mortgage company originat- 
ing the mortgage can also be called 
upon to make shortages good. 

5. Then there are the $4,000,000.00 of 
Capital, Surplus and Reserves of the 
Mortgage curity Corporation of 
America itself, all of which are pledged 
to secure investors in Mortgage Secur- 
ity Bonds. 
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Reprint of entire article by Mr. Bennett will be sent 
upon request. 
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Mortgage Security Corporation 
of America 
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(Financial Situation, continued from page 78) 
sarily directed renewed attention to the question, 
how to explain the reactionary trade of 1927. 


PRODUCER AND CONSUMER 


The most convincing answer has been that 
conclusions, based on the visible change of the 
last few years in methods of producers and dis- 
tributers, had not equally considered the atti- 
tude of consumers. That influence on the course 
of trade is much less easy to foreshadow. It is al- 
ways possible to discover the policy of manu- 
facturers or merchants, through comparison of 
their supply of goods on hand with the consum- 
ing public’s actual purchases. Careful and trust- 
worthy observation had shown that these sup- 
plies were nowadays being adjusted closely to 
visible demand. But there was no convincing 
evidence of the methods pursued by the pur- 
chasers of these goods in regard to their own 
position. If the manufacturer produces more 
goods than the immediate market will absorb, 
curtailment of production must follow. But the 
consumer also will sometime have to cut down 
his purchases, if he has been spending more than 
he can afford or buying more than his immediate 
necessities require. It is not easy, however, to dis- 
cover when he has been doing so. The old-time 
excesses of a period subject to such influences 
have at least been corrected and restrained in the 
case of producers and distributers, but no evi- 
dence whatever has been available regarding the 
consumer. 

Yet the consumer’s psychology has constantly 
been the real key to a business situation. It has 


| certainly been so in Europe. Almost all prophecy 


regarding Europe’s economic condition has gone 
wrong since the war, except the predictions based 
on the people’s habits. Four or five years ago the 
action of French and German manufacturers 
gave little or no clew to the subsequent remark- 
able results in trade and industry of both coun- 
tries; but we now know that in France the key 
to the future was the thrift of the average citi- 
zen, an ingrained habit of many generations, 
and in Germany the people’s capacity for hard 
work under discipline and for accumulation of 
savings. Traits of this sort in national character 
were not changed by the war or by the experi- 
ences which followed it. 


THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGY 
The psychology of the American people has 


been equally well defined in a series of genera- 
tions, and it is quite as unlikely to have been 


| changed by the war as that of the European 


communities. Their hopefulness, their conf- 
(Financial Situation, continued on page 82) 
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Over widespread distances the 
subsidiary companies of the 
Middle West Utilities Company 
deliver ample power to com- 
munities large and small, near 
and remote, and to agricultural 
and industrial activities spread 
ovet the countryside—a field 
hitherto lagging far behind the 
metropolitan centers in electric 
development. The ready and 
economical financing of these 
electric systems has been ac- 
complished by reproducing, in 
non-metropolitan areas, the 
identical conditions which 
have made the business attrac- 
tive as an investment in the 
larger cities. Back of invest- 
ment stability in the electric 
systems of large cities is, of 


course, operating success. And 
the first requisite of operat- 
ing success is a large consum- 
ing population within reach 
of a single plant. The popu- 
lation must be sufficient for 
large-scale production and 
constant use of facilities, 
without which no generating 
plant can operate efficiently. 
In the cities the requisite popu- 
lation is near the plant; in a 
non-metropolitan territory the 
plant, in a sense, must go to 
the population. Instead of the 
user coming to the power, the 





Middle West Utilities Company 
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power must seek out the user. 
And this is what was done, 
through the construction of 
widespread transmission sys- 
tems to enable a single efficient 
plant to serve a wide area and 
thus embrace in its field of 
operation the population nec- 
essary for efficient operation. It 
was this duplication of large- 
city operating conditions that 
made the electric service in 
non-metropolitan areas as at- 
tractive, from an investment 
standpoint, as inthe large cities. 
And, conversely, it was making 
feasible the investment that 
made possible the service, 
for capital was and is contin- 
ually the prime requirement 
of an adequate electric service. 























Our Monthly 
Savings Plan offers 
investment selec- 
tions from highly 
attractive public 
utility stocks—yield- 
ing over 6%—in pay- 
ments as low as $10. 


This time-payment method opens new investment 
opportunities to many who otherwise could not 
take advantage of these securities—enabling you 
to save regularly month by month while obtaining 
safety, yield, and marketability of investment. 
Interest, at 6% per year, is allowed on partial 
payments. We represent public utility companies 
operating in 30 states. Write for list of offerings. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
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230 So. La Salle St., | 
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(Financial Situation, continued from page 80) 
dence in the future, their ambition to achieve for 
themselves a constantly better standard of liy. 
ing, have always resulted in rapid increase of 
individual expenditure when prosperity seemed 
to be unshaken, and in proportionately rapid re. 
duction when employment slackened or when 
it was found that expenditure had been outrun- 
ning income. The lavish purchases of the Amer- 
ican working man in 1919, when the sudd 


rise in the wage-scale had blinded him to the 


far greater increase in cost of living, was a strik- 
ing illustration of the tendency. It ceased as ab- 
ruptly as it had begun. 

Since 1920 the discrepancy between w ages 
and living costs has been corrected. Last year the 
Department of Labor calculated the averag: 
weekly-wage rate for union labor to be 25 per 
cent higher than in 1920 and average living costs 
20 per cent lower. But the traditional tendency 
to spend in an era of good times has prevailed in 
proportion to the rise of incomes, and all past ex 
perience has shown that at some point, on occa- 
sions of this character, the scale of expenditure 





will reach or pass the rate of accruing personal | 


resources. That the wide extension of instalment 
buying, described by the Treasury as “mortgag- 
ing future earnings,” would at least accentuate 
the possibility of that result, can hardly be dis- 
puted. 


THE PROSPECT OF TRADE RECOVERY 


But what, then, should be the inference re- 
garding the character and duration of the ad- 
mitted trade reaction? Granting the fact that 
such reaction has existed since the middle of 
1927, and assuming that its cause was not “over- 
producing” by manufacturers but “‘overbuying” 
of individual consumers, drastic reduction of 
such purchases should at least be the sure correc- 
tive. If his yearly income were to continue un- 
impaired, the economies that caused the shrink- 
age in trade activity would presently leave the 
consumer’s actual purchasing power precisely 
where it was before. Assuming such circum- 
stances to have existed in last autumn’s declining 
trade, there might be reasonable ground to sup- 
pose that the period of reaction has already run 
its course. 

That will be settled by the later course of this 
year’s trade. It may determine also whether there 
was not something of the psychology of old-fash- 
ioned “boom times” in the lavish expenditure 
and vastly increased consumption of goods which 
have characterized recent years. Sometimes the 
mere interruption of such a chapter in the con- 
suming public’s habits breaks the spell, and is 
followed by a season of prudent living. 
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Some irresistible force, bred of his own fear and reluctance, pulled La Place after him. 


From a painting by Stafford Good. 


—See “Seven Days Whipping.” page 55:- 





